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Introduction 


N A HIGH BLUFF overlooking the industrial outskirts of Samarkand 

lies the tomb of Daniel. Well, not all of him-just his arm. The war- 
rior Timur fetched Daniel's limb from Persia in the late fourteenth cen- 
tury as a holy relic that would bring blessings to his empire. 

Below the long rectangular building is a small stream. A flock of 
mottled sheep nibble grass along its banks. Locals say water flowing past 
the tomb has healing powers. On the cliff top above Daniel’s tomb is a 
dusty graveyard dotted in no particular pattern with polished granite 
headstones. On closer inspection, this cemetery is the land of the living. 
Yellow-brown rodents scurry among dozens of small mounds inter- 
spersed among the graves. What ghastly décor awaits the prairie dogs 
when they return to their dens? 

The shrine's exterior is grey with streaks of muted red. Five small 
domes run the length of the roof. Before entering Daniel’s mausoleum, 
we are kindly asked to take off our shoes. This is a holy place, we are 
reminded, not just another tourist attraction. Incense fills the air. The 
sarcophagus is made of white marble. It stands about five feet high, five 
feet wide and twenty-four feet long. It's covered in green prayer rugs em- 
broidered with gold thread. Legend has it that the length of Daniel’s arm 
grows whenever there is trouble in the region, and this area has seen its 
share over the past seven centuries. 

You might say we were searching for ghosts during our journey 
along the Silk Road as it winds its way through Central Asia. We were a 
group of about twenty descendants of the original migration, along with 
a number of historians and others interested in the story. 

We retraced the route of the original trekkers from Molotschna, 
Ukraine to Khiva, Uzbekistan. Three decades ago, they rolled their cov- 
ered wagons across the Central Asian wilderness searching for religious 
freedom and chasing a utopian dream. 


in. 
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For years, Mennonites in North America have treated the migration 
like the neglected cemetery above Daniel's tomb. Some view it as a relic of 
the past that doesn't have much to tell us today. American scholars and de- 
scendants have found disturbing things in the story. Four generations later, 
there are some who believe the tale should be shelved as a heretical and 
embarrassing failure. The ghosts of the past are too frightening to engage. 

Even so, another story is emerging. Mennonites today are searching 
for healing streams in the story of the migration to Central Asia. The 
friendly relationships this Christian group formed with Muslims along 
the journey, and their modernizing influence in Khiva nourishes hope of 
a new perspective. 

The Mennonites who went to Central Asia followed a theology of 
nonviolence. Their core beliefs prevented them from serving in the mili- 
tary. Most were also convinced that the Second Coming of Christ would 
occur soon in the “Land of the Rising Sun.” They believed their gather- 
ing place for the true believers during the Tribulation was located in the 
Emirate of Bukhara. 

Among them was Claas Epp Jr., the leader of a faction called the 
“Bride Community.’ Epp was loved by his followers. He made a point 
of becoming acquainted with each family before the journey began, and 
his caring attitude extended even to the children. Epp was also a shrewd 
politician and judge of character. Even those who disagreed with his in- 
creasingly outlandish claims continued for a time to follow the path deep 
into the Central Asian desert. 

Historians have wrestled with this episode in Mennonite history for 
decades. The migration has been viewed as “Claas Epp’s trek” by his critics 
since at least the turn of the twentieth century.' Approaching the story 
in light of a series of millennial movements over the last several decades 
might have colored perceptions of this story as well. Some scholars have 
compared Claas Epp Jr. to modern cult leaders like David Koresh who 
have withdrawn from the world with a small group of believers, and faced 
a traumatic end.* Many non-Mennonite experts on Central Asia have 
seen the Mennonites of Khiva as an isolated pocket of Germans with no 


1. Bartsch, Our Trek to Central Asia. 
2. Yaroshevski, “Central Asian Context,” 358. 
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influence on the surrounding culture.* Many Mennonites have reduced 
the story to a warning against “millennial madness.”* 

One of Epp’s most devoted followers, who turned into one of his 
harshest critics, was Franz Bartsch. His deeply personal and critical ac- 
count called Our Trek to Central Asia was published in 1907. This account 
set the stage for the later historians who saw Epp as an authoritarian false 
prophet driving his flock to hardship and despair. Every historian of the 
migration itself is indebted to Bartsch for the insight and level of detail 
he provided about Epp and the migration. Despite his misgivings, he is a 
good reporter. A closer reading of Bartch’s account, coupled with primary 
sources not available until now, reveals broad reasons behind the migra- 
tion. It also challenges the notion that responsibility for the migration 
rests solely on the shoulders of Claas Epp, Jr. 

Missing from the common wisdom about Claas Epp and the trek 
is why a group of sober-minded Mennonites would subscribe to Epp’s 
outlandish ideas and launch themselves into a hostile wilderness. There 
is also a tendency to view these Mennonites as an island moving through 
geography and time with scant influence from the outside. In fact, there 
has always been a dynamic exchange of ideas and influence throughout 
Mennonite history. Their migration to Central Asia and presence in Khiva 
offers a prime example of this. 

A recurring metaphor in the story is the idea of the “open door,’ as 
described in Revelation 3:8. In this passage, God provides safe passage for 
the “little flock” that has remained faithful to His word and not denied 
His name. The migration to Central Asia is a story that needs a broader 
treatment to understand what it means for today. We need to open the 
door, and the windows as well. Let fresh breezes blow through what we 
thought we understood. We need to step into in the backyard and look 
under the bushes. We need to go next door and get to know the neigh- 
bors. Only then will we understand of the significance of the migration 
and settlement. 

Russian Mennonites who looked to the East for their refuge were 
influenced by the same branches of eighteenth-century Pietism that 
influenced renewalists like John Wesley in North America. They were 
the emergent church of their day, challenging old church traditions 


3. Becker, Russias Protectorates, 120. 
4. Unger, “Mennonite Millennial Madness,” 201-17. 
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and adopting new ones within the framework of orthodox Christianity. 
The Pietism that revitalized the inward spiritual life among the Russian 
Mennonites also formed a crucial element in the formation of modern 
Evangelicalism. Pietist social conscience helped shape the role mainline 
denominations play in public life today.’ A key source of many of today’s 
civic controversies is the struggle between forming a moral society while 
protecting individual freedom. We are indebted to the German Pietists of 
the eighteenth century for this part of the American character.® Through 
these connections, we find this band of pilgrims as spiritual cousins, 
rather than merely another fanatical group from whom we may distance 
ourselves. 

Two streams of history converged when the Mennonites first arrived 
in Khiva in 1882. Both Khivans and Mennonites already had some his- 
tory of Muslim—Christian encounters. Understanding this context shows 
how remarkable the story is. History and theology among both Khivans 
and Mennonites seemed to set the stage for conflict and strained engage- 
ment. To be sure, there were often difficult course corrections along the 
journey. Nevertheless, a warm, productive relationship welled up between 
the Mennonites and their Muslim neighbors. 

Above all, this story is a tremendous adventure. The Mennonites 
faced forbidding deserts, hostile rulers, internal strife, bandits, murder- 
ers, and Soviet thugs. The Khivans faced the wrath of the Russian Empire, 
rebellion among its tribes, assassinations in the palace and the arrival of 
the modern world. The adventure begins at the time of Claas Epp Jr-s 
birth, when Russian troops were planning an invasion of Khiva. 


5. Stoeffler, Rise of Evangelical Pietism, 4. 


6. McLoughlin,“Pietism and the American Character.” 
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S AN AFGHAN SLAVE owned by the khan, Muhammad Murad often 

missed running with the other boys who roamed the dusty streets 
of Khiva.' In the spring of 1840, free Uzbek children flew kites in the 
southern breezes that warmed the ancient city. The boys had a special 
trick. They would attach a line of catgut from one end of their box kite 
to another and stretch it tight. The kites would stay aloft for days.? Wind 
vibrated the catgut, producing a melancholy hum throughout the city day 
and night.’ 

The sounds of urban life echoed from the high mud walls surround- 
ing the Ichan Kala, or inner city. Two-wheeled carts called arbas wound 
their way through Khiva’s streets carrying everything from firewood to 
fruit. The adobe houses were the same warm beige as the local soil. 

Khivas architecture in the 1840s was a hodgepodge of stunning 
monuments to its Islamic heritage next to the humble shabbiness of build- 
ings used for daily life. The city’s many madrassas, or Muslim theology 
schools, were adorned with glazed brick tiles forming geometric patterns 
that would puzzle artists and mathematicians into the twenty-first cen- 
tury. Their grand archways pointed to the heavens. The intricate mosaics 
reflected the majesty and complexity of the God they worshipped. 

The call to prayer poured into the desert city five times per day. 

“Allahu Akbar,” shouted the muezzins. “Ash-hadu an hadu an la 
ilaha illallah? 

Everyday shelters of adobe and wattle-and-daub rested alongside the 
magnificent madrassas and minarets. As the sacred architecture reached 


1. MacGahan, Campaigning on the Oxus, 229. 
2. Bonvalot, En Asie Centrale, 220. 
3. Abbott, Narrative of a Journey, 145-146. 
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toward heaven, the temporal homes and business seemed to be melting 
back to the earth. Rooflines sagged. Mud plaster washed away. Brown 
water drained in the streets. 

In Khiva's single masonry bazaar, merchants and customers haggled 
over the price of fruit, textiles, meats and other goods. Nearby, an auc- 
tioneer hailed the qualities of his Russian and Persian slaves to prospec- 
tive buyers. 

As the khan’s slave, Muhammad Murad would regularly hear con- 
versations among Khan Allah Quli’s ministers about the kingdom's inner 
workings. Through these conversations, he learned about taxes, culture 
and conflicts with neighboring Bukhara. Occasionally, he overheard ru- 
mors of war and rebellion among the Yomud Turkoman. Raw intelligence 
and his close relationship to the khan would one day help make him the 
most powerful man in the kingdom. 

More than two thousand miles away, in a small Prussian village near 
the Baltic Sea, two-year-old Claas Epp Jr. played with his siblings as his 
father managed the village affairs. Claas Epp Sr. was a serious man with 
a mind toward civil and economic matters.* He had a high respect for 
Prussian authorities and wielded a great deal of influence among both 
Mennonites and the German rulers of the region. Epp was mayor of his 
home village of Fiirstenwerder. Mennonites had been living and worship- 
ping in this village for seven decades by the time his son, Claas Epp Jr., 
was born. They remained free of military conscription, a central part of 
their faith. They were also free to speak and teach in their own language, 
and largely conduct their own affairs as they saw fit. 

Furstenwerder was one of many towns on the Vistula Delta that 
Mennonites called home. The first Mennonites came to the Danzig area 
nearly three hundred years before Claas Epp Jr. was born. They arrived 
well within the lifetime of Menno Simons, the most prominent leader of 
the Anabaptist movement.” The village had its share of religious tensions 
between the Catholics, Lutherans and Mennonites. Though Mennonite 
communities were closed to outsiders in many ways, cycles of conflict and 
cooperation with those of other faiths recurred throughout their history. 


4. Bartsch, Our Trek to Central Asia, 3. 
5. Krahn and Myovich, “Poland,” para 2. 
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In terms of culture, religion and family status, Muhammad Murad 
and Claas Epp Jr. could not be further apart. Yet, in a generation, they would 
find their fortunes intertwined in Murad’s remote Muslim kingdom. 

Around the time of Claas Epp Jr:s birth, Khiva’s boldness toward the 
Russian empire was nearing its peak. These escalating tensions would 
help shape both Murad and Claas Epp’s destinies. 

In the late 1830s, Khivas khan attempted a type of blackmail against 
Russian caravans carrying trade goods through Central Asia. Khan 
Allah Quli forced caravans to pass through his kingdom on their way to 
the wealthier neighboring state of Bukhara, or risk being attacked and 
plundered.® 

Russia considered trade along the Silk Road important to its econ- 
omy. Yet the Central Asian khanates were a recurring source of trouble. 
Attacks on Russian trade caravans often carried the blessing of Khiva's 
khans. 

Then there was the issue of slavery. For centuries, Russian citizens 
were abducted and sold as slaves in Khiva's bazaar. Russian fishermen on 
the Caspian Sea were particularly vulnerable to kidnapping. The unfor- 
tunate Russian citizen taken into slavery was doomed to spend the rest 
of his or her life in hard labor under an Uzbek master. A strong Russian 
man was valued at the Khivan equivalent of three hundred rubles, with 
Russian women and male slaves of other nationalities, including Persians, 
fetching half that price.’ 

The case of a fisherman named Konstantin Provov Bubnov was a 
typical one. Bubnov, age forty, and nine others from the town of Astrakhan 
were away at sea for a day and a half when they were attacked on September 
12, 1830. In the middle of the night, Kirghiz slavers overtook their boat. 
The fishermen tried to defend themselves. One of Bubnov’s comrades was 
killed. 

After capturing the boat, the Kirghiz grounded it on a sandbar and 
threw the crew’s bounty overboard: two thousand three hundred stur- 
geon and nearly four thousand pounds of caviar. After disposing of their 
fishing gear, they set the boat on fire. The Kirghiz took them to one of 
their villages on shore and into a life of captivity. 


6. Perovski, Narrative of the Russian Military Expedition, 46. 
7. Tbid., 48. 
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Bubnov spent a month and a half as property of a Kirghiz leader. He 
was eventually sold to a Khivan for the equivalent of four hundred rubles 
and five khalat robes. He remained in the wealthy Khivan’s household for 
nine years. He only saw one of his fellows again, and only for a brief time. 
The rest had been sold to other Khivans or sent to the slave markets in 
Bukhara. Like most Russian slaves, he spent his years doing heavy labor. 

By 1830, the Russian government estimated that two hundred 
Russians were kidnapped and sold into slavery in Khiva every year. The 
czar offered a reward of three thousand rubles to any trader who would 
repatriate a Russian slave. Khiva’s khan countered with a death sentence 
for any trader who took up the Russian offer. Slaves who attempted to 
flee would lose their nose and ears for their first offense and be executed 
on a pike for a subsequent attempt. For those who managed to escape, 
a thousand miles of sand peopled by hostile tribes awaited them on the 
path home. 

The khan ignored official pleas to end the slave trade, and Khiva 
remained a refuge for fugitive slave traders wanted by the Russian gov- 
ernment. The czar’s government devised a plan to hold Khivan merchants 
hostage until the demands of the Russian government were satisfied. 

On August 28, 1836, just as a number of Khivan caravans were 
about to leave Orenburg and Astrakhan, an order was issued to detain all 
Khivan citizens in Russian cities. Nearly six hundred Khivan merchants, 
their camels already loaded with 1.4 million rubles in goods for the long 
march southward, were sent to Russian prisons, guard houses and unoc- 
cupied government buildings.’ 

At first, Khan Allah Quli refused to negotiate, demanding that the 
merchants be released before he would consider a dialogue. The two gov- 
ernments remained deadlocked until September 27, 1837. On that day, a 
message arrived from the khan agreeing to release the slaves held captive 
in Khiva. 

The Russians were overjoyed. They quickly prepared for the arrival 
of hundreds of their countrymen who had been held in captivity for so 
long. The expected caravan with the Khivan envoy and the Russian cap- 
tives arrived the following November 30. On that date, the entire popula- 
tion of Orenburg gathered to meet them in the marketplace. 


8. “Release of Russian Captives,” 276-301. 
9. Ibid., 70. 
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The result was anticlimactic. The khan had released only twenty- 
five Russian slaves. Even so, the former slaves were greeted warmly. The 
Russian merchants prepared a banquet for them. The clergy anointed 
them with holy oil. The twenty-five were home, but hundreds of their 
fellows remained in captivity in Khiva. 

The khan’s plan was to slowly release a few prisoners at a time as 
he built up an alliance with his neighboring rival, Bukhara. However, 
the emir of Bukhara spurned Khiva’s overtures, and sent envoys to the 
Russian empire to strengthen his country’s relationship with the czar. 

The following year, 1838, Khivan-sponsored robberies resumed 
against Russian caravans to Central Asia, and one hundred fifty Russian 
men were captured and sold into slavery. The khan gambled that the 
increased harassment would induce the Russians to release the Khivan 
merchants held captive in Orenburg. Meanwhile, Khiva’s cotton harvest 
languished in storehouses with no one to sell it (the chief merchants re- 
mained in Russian prisons) and no one to buy it at any price. 

By the spring of 1839, Czar Nicholas I had enough of the gamesman- 
ship played by Khivas khan. On March 24, he ordered the imperial army 
to prepare for a military expedition to the khanate. The military was to 
spend the next several months preparing for an invasion before the end of 
the year. However, there was one diplomatic roadblock. 


THE MINUET OF EMPIRES 


Any military advance toward Khiva might be seen by the British empire 
as a major step toward a Russian invasion of Afghanistan, and eventu- 
ally India. 

Throughout the nineteenth century, a conflict simmered between the 
British empire and Russia for control of Central Asia. India, the jewel of 
the British empire, was the source of vast wealth for the crown. Yet, British 
leaders were haunted by the specter of Russian troops pouring into India 
from the mountain passes of Afghanistan. This fear prompted Britain to 
extend her power into Afghanistan, creating a buffer against any potential 
Russian threat. Positioned directly between Afghanistan and the growing 
Russian empire were the khanates of Bukhara and Khiva. 

Captain James Abbott of the Bengal Artillery wrote about the debate 
over how to regard Russia's intentions for Central Asia. 
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“It has been recommended by certain authorities that we advance 
the Indian frontier, or suffer Russia to advance, until both be cotermi- 
nous: arguing that since Germany goes not to war with Holland or with 
Russia, India and Russia may live peaceably side by side.””” 

Abbott argued that there was no stopping a Russian advance into 
India once it had successfully traversed Central Asia. Yet, Abbott believed 
the British had not gone far enough to stave off the Russians: 


We have allowed, nay, encouraged her, despite all prudential con- 
siderations, and in defiance of a thousand warnings, to overpass 
the natural, almost insuperable, barrier that guarded India, and 
to establish herself within our outer and most important line of 
works. To build at Cabul, by Afghaun hands [sic], with Russian 
gold, fortified barracks for sixteen thousand men, which her 
troops can, at any time and unknown to us, enter [India] when- 
ever it suits her to advance; and the Afghauns, our natural allies, 
we have made our bitterest enemies. !! 


Abbott's concern was not completely unfounded. The same military 
governor of Orenburg who was holding the Khivan merchants for ran- 
som had also sent his aide-de-camp to Kabul, Afghanistan. Captain 
Ivan Viktorevitch Vitkevitch arrived in the Afghan capital just before 
Christmas 1837. 

Captain Vitkevitch’s friendly relationship with Afghanistan's ruler 
troubled the British. Dost Muhammad had rejected British demands that 
he place his foreign policy under their guidance. This was enough to make 
the British prepare a Central Asian invasion of its own to exert control 
over Afghanistan. Alexander Burns, the British envoy sent to persuade 
Dost Muhammad to accept British oversight, left Kabul for India in April 
1838 knowing the path that he was taking south from the mountainous 
country would soon be traversed by thousands of British troops heading 
the opposite direction. 

In the year 1839, two of the world’s most powerful empires were 
poised to send troops into adjacent countries. Khiva lay at the center of 
a prospective route between Russia and India, and the advance on Khiva 
could have signaled the beginning of a major conflict between the two 
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countries. Yet, in the spirit of the Great Game, Russia had to tread carefully 
in response to any major moves that would alarm their British rivals. 

The advance on Khiva may have started many months earlier, but the 
Russian army was given instructions to wait until what became known as 
the First Afghan War with the British empire settled down. The Russians 
sought to avoid looking as if they were taking advantage of the troubled 
British situation. It was a careful dance. Each empire offered reassurances 
and diplomatic gestures, all the while pushing their spheres of influence 
ever closer to each other. At least, that was the plan. 

As the British sent troops to Afghanistan with the hopes of over- 
throwing Dost Muhammad and securing the country as an ally, the 
Russians quietly continued preparations for their own invasion of Khiva. 
By August 1839, Dost Muhammad was on his way into exile in Bukhara. 
The former Afghan ruler, Shah Shuja, was back on the throne in Kabul af- 
ter more than three decades. Vitkevitch had returned to St. Petersburg to 
a hero's welcome but committed suicide under mysterious circumstances 
shortly after his return.’ 

In November 18339, British troops, minus an occupation force and a 
British envoy, were headed back to India. The door was open for Russias 
advance on Khiva. The dance wasn't over. By Christmas, Captain Abbott 
was headed to Khiva disguised as an Afghan trader. He was on a mission 
to persuade the khan to release the Russian slaves. 


THE INVASION OF KHIVA 


For weeks, troops in the Russian city of Orenburg had used the town 
square to conduct drills and learn new songs composed for the journey 
to Khiva. One day, an order from the commander of the Orenburg Corps 
was read aloud to the gathered Cossacks and infantry. The language of the 
order reminded the soldiers that the invasion was a sacred act. They were 
performing a duty to both God and empire: 


Comrades! Cold and snowstorms await us, and all the unenviable 
and harassing difficulties of a distant march in the Steppe during 
winter; but all the necessary preparations for the campaign have 
been carefully made. 

Russia is determined on punishing Khiva, that insolent and 
faithless neighbor. In two months, with God’s help, we shall be in 
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Khiva, and there for the first time in the capital of the Khanate will 
the Russians, before the Cross and Bible, offer up fervid and loud 
prayers for their Tsar and country.”? 


Russian Orthodox priests offered the troops divine service after the 
order was read. A pass-and-review ceremony before the commander 
followed. The 5,217 infantry, cavalry, Cossack and artillery troops then 
made their final preparations for the trek to Khiva. The columns began 
their march early in the morning on November 17, 1839. 

After the first two days of the march, periodic snowstorms dogged 
the Russian troops for the rest of their journey. As cold as the troops were 
during the day, night was even worse. Standard issue gear for the expedi- 
tion included Polushuboks, or sheepskin coats that draped to their ankles. 
When they awoke, they found that their perspiration and breath had fro- 
zen the wool to their own hair and mustaches. The morning ritual involved 
disentangling human hair from the wooly curls of the Polushubok. 

There were few roads crossing the barren steppe from Russia to 
Khiva. Flat desert was punctuated by ravines, low hills and the occasional 
small river. Across this landscape, the Russian columns had to carry 
enough supplies to last them two months in the frozen wilderness. This 
required more than ten thousand camels accompanied by hundreds of 
Kirghiz guides to drive the beasts. 

By December 7, the snow had covered the meager ground vegetation. 
Everything was white. This affected the eyesight of many of the troops. 
Snow blindness is essentially a sunburn on the cornea and exterior layers 
of the eye. It results from ultraviolet rays reflected from every direction, 
as when sunlight bounces from an unending field of snow. The Russian 
troops suffering snow blindness felt pain and grittiness in their eyes. 
Some soldiers’ eyes swelled shut. Others risked losing their eyesight per- 
manently. Most would recover in about three days as sunshine changed 
to clouds. 

The change in weather brought another hazard. A windstorm called a 
Buran whipped the snow into the air until the soldiers could barely see their 
hands in front of their faces. These extreme windstorms would last twelve 
hours or more. After a difficult month marching southward, the troops 
were still holding up. No soldier had perished, but many had frostbite. 
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At one fort along the journey, they were attacked by Khivan riders. 
The Khivans tried various tactics. They tried attacking supply wagons with 
their matchlocks and sabers. Other times, they rode within shouting dis- 
tance of the Russian encampments, calling out reward offers to any Kirghiz 
guides who would rebel against their current employers. These skirmishes 
were short-lived, and the Khivans did not engage the Russians again for 
most of the journey. About a dozen Russians died in the Khivan attacks. It 
was reported later that only about half of the two thousand to three thou- 
sand Khivan horsemen sent to engage the Russians returned to their capital 
city. The rest were lost to the severe weather and terrain. Those who made it 
back to Khiva were described as being in “a very sorry plight.’ 

The Russians were far less than halfway through their march across 
the Ust-Urt plateau to their intended destination. Meanwhile, Cornet 
Aitof, the officer who was tasked to provide replacement camels and 
stores of provisions along the route, had been captured and carried off to 
Khiva as a prisoner. 

Feeding thousands of camels and horses proved increasingly diffi- 
cult on the frozen, snow-covered steppe. Frost and fatigue began to take 
its toll on the men. They had marched in waist-deep snow across blinding 
terrain and through snowstorms for nearly three months. Cart wheels 
sank into the powder, further draining the energy of man and beast. 

General Perovski sent a detachment on a fast march toward Khiva to 
see what conditions lay ahead. The troops reported that for the next one 
hundred miles the snow only got deeper, and the forage for their animals 
only became harder to find.’* 

Every day, at each stopping point, nineteen thousand camels and 
horses had to be relieved of their loads and fed. The men had to clear 
spaces in the snow for their tents before they could rest themselves. 
Perovski noted in his journal that the men would settle down for rest each 
evening at eight or nine oclock, only to rise again at two oclock in the 
morning to load the animals and begin their journey for another day. 

Rainbows formed by suspended ice particles sometimes accompa- 
nied the sunrise. Other times, the icy haze would make it look as if the 
sun were flanked by two copies of itself with equal brilliance. 


14. Ibid., 149. 
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About three hundred miles into their advance on Khiva, Perovski 
spoke to his generals about the feasibility of reaching Khiva. The condi- 
tion of the camels was a looming concern. With well over five hundred 
miles left to traverse, it was clear that the camels would not make the trip, 
even with a break in the weather. With Cornet Aitof taken prisoner in 
Khiva, they would have no food and other resources once the supplies 
they were carrying were spent. 

The men also were starting to show severe signs of fatigue and ill- 
ness. Only a fraction could be mustered as a fighting force if they were 
attacked again by the Khivans. Perovski saw 236 men die along the route. 
Only twelve were lost in fighting. Nearly three times that many were in- 
jured or too sick to carry on any further.’ On February 1, 1840, Perovski 
announced to the troops that they would turn back to Russia. 

Three weeks into their retreat, more than three thousand of the 
soldiers were sick, and the number of deaths rose to over six hundred 
out of the original force of more than five thousand two hundred men. 
The number of camels was dwindling at an even higher rate. The wake of 
their retreat was marked by thousands of dead and dying camels, while 
the ones who still managed to accompany them were virtually walking 
skeletons. 

Out of the ten thousand camels that began the journey to Khiva, 
only fifteen hundred returned by mid-April. By the end of June, the death 
toll from the failed invasion was counted at 1,054 men, or just over 20 
percent of the five thousand two hundred that had begun the journey. 
Mortality was highest among the infantry, with one out of every three 
dying on the journey among some regiments. It was lowest among the 
Ural Cossacks, who only lost one out of every eighty men. The invasions 
failure was also expensive. The czar had allotted 1.7 million rubles for the 
campaign. Only forty thousand rubles remained in this fund by the time 
the retreat was finished. 


THE KHAN’S COURT 


As the Russian troops struggled to reach Khiva, Captain Abbott was dis- 
patched to the khanate from Herat, Afghanistan. Abbott’s overt orders 
were to aid negotiations between the Russians and the khan, should a 
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confrontation ever occur. He was also to persuade the khan to release the 
Russian slaves, and thus remove his adversary’s reason for invading. 

Abbott, alone and in disguise, left for Khiva on Christmas Eve, 1839. 
He reached the city by the end of January, having shed his disguise for a 
proper British uniform. He was completely unaware of the troubles that 
the Russian army was facing eight hundred miles to the north. 

One day, Abbott summoned Ali Muhammad, one of the traveling 
companions he had acquired along the route. Ali told Abbott that he was 
in Khiva recently and saw two Europeans murdered by the khan. The two 
men had claimed they were English but carried no passports. After being 
tortured with hot skewers, the two had their throats cut, and were buried 
in the desert with the bodies of their Persian servants. The khan’s council 
had decided they were Russian spies. The story had not been spoken of 
openly among his traveling companions because Abbott's situation was 
frighteningly similar to the two mysterious European travelers.'” 

Abbott also suspected the men were Russian spies. He noted in his 
journal that the local population believed Russia was the only European 
empire and that the English may have come from one of Russia’ vassal 
states. 

During an audience with Khan Allah Quli, Abbott attempted to out- 
line the nature of the world far beyond the borders of Khiva. He drew a 
map for the khan, scrawling the names of European and Asian countries 
in Persian letters. He tried to gain the trust of the khan by explaining that 
it was in British interests to maintain the integrity of the khan’s kingdom. 
Abbott briefed the khan on the major wars fought between the world’s 
empires over vast tracts of land and great wealth. He assured Allah Quli 
that many Muslims fall within the realm of protection by the British 
empire, and the khanate had nothing to fear from them. At the end of 
Abbott’s crash course in current events, the khan questioned him. 

“How many guns has Russia? 

“I cannot form an idea, but the number is great.” 

“I have twenty,” replied the khan. “How many has the Queen of 
England?” 

Abbott told the khan about seas full of British ships that had more 
than one hundred cannons apiece, and streets lined with posts made of 
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discarded guns that would be considered high quality by Central Asian 
standards.'* 

On a later visit, the khan enquired, “Is your King really a woman?” 

“She is.” 

This brought a smile to the khanss face, and laughter broke out among 
his ministers and aides present during Abbott's audience. 

“How can she rule being roo-poosh [concealed]?” 

“Our females, like those of the Turkoman, are not concealed. The 
Queen has ministers who transact business for her.” 

“Are they women?” 

“No, they are men. They receive their general instructions from the 
Queen, and act accordingly.” 

Abbott explained how one of their country’s greatest rulers, Elizabeth 
I, was a woman, and that the queen will remain in power, even if she were 
to marry. He also told the khan that the British queen was too young to 
marry.'° 

In a later audience with Khan “Hazarut,” the name Abbot called 
Allah Quli, the topic turned toward theology. By Islamic standards, the 
Russian use of icons amounted to shirk—that is, making an earthly as- 
sociation with God. The Khivans believed Christianity, as viewed through 
Russian Orthodox practice, amounted to idolatry. 

The khan and the local ulema”° wanted to know precisely what 
Captain Abbott’s religious views and practices were. Abbott, who had 
an understanding of at least the important points of Islamic theology, 
couched his answers in a way that would allay their fears. Mennonites 
faced a similar line of questioning in both Bukhara and Khiva a gen- 
eration later. They were not as savvy in their understanding of Islam as 
Abbott was in the following exchange: 

“Are the Russians Christians?” 

“They so profess themselves.” 

“Do they worship images?” 

“They employ images and pictures in their worship.” 

“Do the English employ such?” 
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“By no means. It is now about three hundred years since England 
separated herself from those nations who use such symbols, believing it 
to be a forbidden custom.” 

“What do you think of God?” asked the khan. 

“That He is a Spirit,” replied Abbott, “without figure or material 
substance. That He is one, and has no partaker in His deity. That He has 
existed from all eternity, and will exist for ever. That He is pure, holy, 
almighty, and omniscient.” 

“And which way do you turn when you address God in prayer?” 

“We turn towards God.” 

“Where is He?” 

“Everywhere, above, below, around; creation is filled with His 
presence.” 

The conversation later turned toward the resurrection, and the End 
Times, and the nature of Christ. Once again, Abbott shaded his answers 
to please the ears of his Muslim interrogator. 

“Do you believe in the resurrection?” asked the khan. 

“We do,’ replied Abbott. 

“What do you believe of it? 

“That at the appointed day, the dead shall arise. They who have done 
good to life everlasting, and they who have done evil to the torments of 
hell? 

“We believe the same,’ said the khan. “Do you believe that Christ 
will come again?” 

“It is so written in our books, that at the resurrection, Christ will 
appear, to judge the quick and the dead.” 

“But do your people expect him immediately?” 

“There have, ever since the death of Christ, been men so simple as to 
interpret the Gospel thus. But it is not the general belief of Christians, nor 
of the sober-minded amongst them.” 

Abbott recalled this being a ticklish subject at the time. 

“Do you believe Christ is the Son of God?” 

Instead of answering directly, Abbott answered with a question, 
“What do you call him?” 

“He was the son of Huzurat Mariam,’ replied the khan. 

“And his father?” 

There was a pause in the conversation. 
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Abbott continued, “But what do your own books call him? Do they 
not call him Rooh-oollah [Ruhallah], the spirit of God? Will you explain 
this—the spirit of a spirit? I will then inform you, why we call him, as he 
called himself, the Son of God.” 

Abbott reports that the khan and his clerics had no reply to this 
line of conversation. They turned the exchange back to the use of images 
in worship. Abbott repeated his reassurances that they did not use im- 
ages in worship and deflected questions about whether he considered the 
Russians infidels.”! 

Abbott negotiated with the khan over the issue of slaves for more 
than two months. Then, as springtime began to break in 1840, Abbott 
departed Khiva with a small escort for St. Petersburg, Russia. He was 
empty-handed. 

Along his journey north to Russian territory, he was wounded and 
robbed of his possessions. His Afghan companions were captured and 
sent to the slave markets, and he was held captive. Miraculously, a mes- 
senger with papers from his superior officer reached him in captivity, and 
he was eventually able to continue to his trip to St. Petersburg. 


FREEING THE SLAVES OF KHIVA 


Meanwhile, Major D'Arcy Todd, Abbott’s superior, summoned another 
plucky young officer to head to Khiva to find out what had happened to 
Abbott, and perhaps continue lobbying the khan to release the Russian 
slaves. Twenty-eight-year-old Lieutenant Richmond Shakespear jumped 
at the chance. His journal preserved his thoughts about the expedition: 
“The chances of distinction are so great, and the hazards so slight, that the 
heart of a wren would be gladdened by the prospect.” 

Nevertheless, he knew that if the Russian invasion were successful, 
he might find himself in grave danger: “If I fail in getting to Khiva before 
the Russians drive the Khan Huzarut from that city, I have every chance of 
being carried away in the uproar; the whole country will be in confusion, 
and, though my party is a respectable one, it is anything but invincible’”” 

The young lieutenant was a distant relative of William Shakespeare, 
descended from the line of the family referred to as the “Stepney 
Shakespeares.” He was also cousin to William Makepeace Thackeray, 
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author of the wildly popular satirical novel Vanity Fair. Shakespear was a 
well-bred career soldier with the heart of a populist politician. His jour- 
nals reveal a consistent attitude of humor and humility. 

Shakespear got a firsthand look at the Centra] Asian slave trade not 
long after he began his journey to Khiva. One of his traveling companions 
alerted him that a group of Turkoman were carrying a number of slaves 
captured in Herat, the city where Shakespear's journey had originated. 

“On coming out [of my tent], I found young Daood had seized the 
bridle of the leading Turkoman, and was bringing the party to our camp. 
There were ten slaves—two females, and the rest were boys, mere chil- 
dren. I am ashamed to say that I was silly enough to let my anger lead me 
into the absurdity of expressing the disgust and horror which I felt, and 
was guilty of the folly of lecturing Turkomans on the evil of their ways.” 

Shakespear faced a dilemma: attempt to free the women and boys 
heading into a life of misery and jeopardize his mission to free hundreds 
of Russian slaves, or let them go. 

“The poor children seemed thin and harassed, but not the least bit 
frightened, nor very anxious for their release—though it is possible that 
fear of the three Turkomans prevented their speaking out on this subject. 
I asked Brutus to sit by me and write the names of the slaves, their rela- 
tives, and the people who sold them . . . My party could not be restrained 
from showering curses on the Turkomans; and Fazil Khan begged me 
with moist eyes to release the slaves.” 

Shakespear chose to let the Turkoman continue with their captives 
to the slave markets of Khiva. Even if Shakespear were to accomplish his 
mission, these women and boys would not benefit. The English captain 
was journeying to Khiva to free only Russian slaves. 

More than three weeks later, Shakespear and his companions reached 
the mud walls of Khiva. He was soon summoned to the khan’s presence. 
He described the khan as a good-natured man, about forty-five years old, 
and very eager to learn more about the world. 


His highness received me very graciously. There is no pomp or 
show about his court, no guards whatever, and I did not see a jewel 
of any sort. The court robes are the same as those of the working 
people—a cotton stuffed cloak, and a high lambskin cap. I was in- 
formed that it would be ‘out of order’ if I appeared before the Khan 
without my boots. It was in vain to point to my Wellingtons— these 
were pronounced as nothing; so, rather than be suspected of dis- 
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respect, I pulled on a large pair of Afghan riding boots over my 
gold-laced pantaloons: these, with my beard, made rather curious 
additions to the undress uniform of the Bengal artillery. I fancy 
by appearing booted it is meant to show you are ready to obey the 
Khan's orders at a moment's notice. 


Shakespear negotiated the release of the Russian slaves during a 
series of audiences with the khan. He was treated respectfully, but on the 
journey to Khiva, and outside the court, he and his men faced religious 
intolerance. It was nothing his Afghan companion nicknamed “Brutus” 
couldn't handle: 


Brutus and my party are much abused for eating with me, as I 
am considered a kafir, or infidel. Brutus gets very wroth on these 
occasions; he refers them to the Koran, which bears witness to the 
truth of the New Testament, and he asks, indignantly, whether in 
the Koran it is written that man shall smoke intoxicating drugs, eat 
opium, drink wine, and commit other vices too horrible to men- 
tion, and (continues he to the gaping Turks) ‘if these things are not 
permitted, how dare you presume to call yourselves Mussulmen?’ 

Any other man speaking out so plainly would most assuredly be 
put to death; but as a Cazee [a judge of Islamic law] and a Moollah 
of a known family, Brutus is here considered almost a saint. And as 
he has a great command of language, he frightens these people by 
volleys of Arabic, which he lets fall in merciless showers on their 
devoted heads.” 


By the beginning of August, Khivas khan was ready to release many, 
if not all, of the Russian slaves. On August 4, Shakespear visited the men 
and women he would be taking back to Russia. He spoke to each of them 
and offered each a coin as a goodwill gesture. The Khivans had brought 
him 325 Russian men, eighteen women and eleven children. Nearly all the 
men were captured while fishing on the Caspian Sea. A few dozen were 
captured near Orenburg, and there were a few Russian military deserters 
mixed in as well. The children had all been born in captivity. Cornet Aitof 
was in the crowd but went unmentioned by Shakespear. 
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Order issued by the khan to free the Russian slaves in Khiva.”4 


The men were “stout and strong,’ and all seemed healthy. The wom- 
en were all married to the enslaved men in the group, and the children 


24. Translated: The Royal and Most High Order to the Wise Governors of the 
Metropolis of Khwarazm [Khiva], festive as Paradise, to its Lords and Captains, to the 
brave Chiefs of Qazzag (Kazakhs) and Quara-galpa (Black-caps) Peoples, and to all 
Peoples under our rule, know that on the first day of the month of the second Jumada, 
in the year one thousand two hundred and fifty-six of the Flight of His Holiness the 
Prophet (may God Bless and salute him), in the year of the Mouse, it was that we began to 
be on friendly and familiar terms with the Most Great Emperor, the king of the Russian 
domains, and to pursue peace and friendship with him... Therefore on becoming aware 
of, and acquainted with, the purpose of this high command, let no one make raids into 
the Russian territories, nor buy Russian captives. And whosoever shall act contrary to the 
purport of this high command, and shall perpetrate such raids, or purchase such captives, 
shall be deserving of Royal Punishment. This royal, most august, sacred, and sublime 
command received honorable issue on A.H. 1256 [=A.D. 1840]. Browne, “Translation 
of the Rescript,” 122. 
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belonged to these couples. Something seemed wrong. The makeup of the 
group was just a bit too tidy. 

Late in the evening after Shakespear’s first meeting with the prison- 
ers, one of the Russian women demanded to see the British captain. She 
told Shakespear that her two children were still detained in Khiva. 

Shakespear reminded the Khivan officials that he was there to re- 
move all Russian prisoners. Meanwhile, he went about the process of hir- 
ing camels and preparing for a difficult journey north through the desert 
with the former Russian slaves. Shortly before his scheduled departure, 
the Khivan officials brought news about the two young children. They 
told Shakespear that the younger of the two children, a boy, would be able 
to go with him back to Russia. The girl, however, would stay. She belonged 
to a “lady of the palace” and would not be released. As the Khivan officer 
delivered this news, the girl’s mother became frantic. She would not leave 
her “Shureefa” in Khiva—she would rather remain a slave than leave her 
daughter behind. 

Shakespear immediately mounted his horse and rode ten miles back 
to the palace of the khan. He was told he would be able to see the khan the 
next day. It was considered bad luck to receive a guest unannounced on 
the eve of his departure. The next day, Shakespear met with the khan, and 
a gentlemanly argument ensued over the fate of the little Russian girl. 

The captain reminded the khan that he had agreed to give him all 
Russian captives, yet one remained in his own palace. The khan replied 
that the girl did not wish to leave. Shakespear countered that the girl was 
not old enough to make decisions for herself. 

“[{The Khan] was silent for some time: at length, turning to the min- 
isters, he muttered, ‘Give him the child? Shortly afterwards, a beautiful 
little girl was brought to me. It was very dark, so, taking a lamp, I ad- 
vanced to have a closer view of my hardly-earned prize, when the little 
puss screamed out lustily, vowing nothing should make her go to ‘that 
Russian slave-dealer\” 

Shakespear handed the girl to one of his local guides. “She was about 
nine years old, and seldom have I seen a more beautiful child?” Shakespear 
recalled later. They rode all night back to the encampment where the other 
former captives were readying their departure. 

During the journey the little girl described how she had been torn 
from her mother. One of the last things she remembered from the event 
was her mom touching her forehead, saying, “Oh, luckless one, would 
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thou hadst never been born.” When the former slaves saw Shakespear and 
little Shureefa, they let out a cheer. 

More than a week later, the khan visited Shakespear at the encamp- 
ment. Shakespear promptly served the khan a list of Russian prisoners he 
knew were still being held in captivity. He firmly requested that the khan 
honor his agreement to turn over all the Russians. The khan was surprised 
that Shakespear would address him so plainly and said something to his 
one of his ministers that left the man shaking. The khan had ordered, in 
no uncertain terms, that any Khivan holding remaining Russian slaves 
shall release them to Shakespear, or face death. 

The next day, seventeen more Russian slaves joined him at the en- 
campment. One more remained in a nearby village. The head of the vil- 
lage swore on the Koran that the Russian he was looking for was dead. 
However, a group of Khivan soldiers found the lad hidden in a granary 
vault. With the roster complete, Shakespear was now ready to march hun- 
dreds of miles toward Russian territory with his bounty of 416 former 
Russian slaves. 

The goal was to reach Orenburg, where Perovski’s invasion had be- 
gun the previous autumn. Shakespear headed across Khiva's vast western 
desert toward the Caspian Sea. The men, women, children, horses and 
camels would march nearly four hundred miles to the nearest Russian 
fort. The wells along the journey were placed sixty to seventy miles apart 
and were often dug very deep to reach the water table. 

“The horizon is much similar to that at sea,’ Shakespear wrote in his 
diary on August 28, 1840, “and of all uninteresting marches this is the 
most tiresome.’ . 

As they crossed the vast plain, the group was entertained by the bal- 
ladry of one of their more portly guides, Niaz. 

“It commences with a loud and long hollo, and ends with a volley of 
words shot off with the greatest of volubility,’ wrote Shakespear of Niaz’s 
ballad to a young damsel. “A good pair of lungs seem to be the chief thing 
necessary, 


Oh, h—h—oh ! I am mounted on an ambling pony, 
clothed in velvet and khuncobs, 

and have eight yards of gold !” 

To which proud boast the fair one answers, 
“Oh—h—h—h—h oh! _ 

I care not for your ambling pony, 

your velvet khuncobs, 
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and your eight yards of gold. 
I care alone for you. 


Favorable weather and cooperative guides helped the party cross 
the desert in nearly three weeks without any loss of human or beast. 
Shakespear himself did not speak Russian, and the former slaves could 
not speak English, French, Italian, Persian or any other language 
Shakespear was familiar with. The only greeting he could trade with his 
fellow Christians was the standard Muslim greeting they had learned in 
Khiva: “As-Salamu Alaykum? 

At the five hundred—man fort of Novo-Alexandrovsk on the banks of 
the Caspian Sea, the commander threw Shakespear and the freed slaves a 
banquet. The Muslim guides found the presence of alcohol scandalous, but 
otherwise the spirits were high among soldier and former slave alike. In two 
more weeks, the former slaves and their British savior arrived in Orenburg. 
Cornet Aitof went ahead to St. Petersburg with a Khivan envoy.”° 

Outwardly, Shakespear was greeted warmly by the Russian military 
and nobility. He even received the personal thanks of Czar Nicholas I in 
St. Petersburg.” 

However, the embarrassment of a single British officer liberating 
hundreds of Russian slaves, and returning with them from across the same 
wilderness that had so recently defeated thousands of their troops, was 
difficult for the Russian establishment to bear. This embarrassment and 
disdain for Shakespear’s accomplishment was borne out in the dramati- 
cally different way the story is told in primary sources from the time. 

Shakespear's account is fairly detailed. Moreover, the Royal Society 
of Asian Affairs archives in London holds the original foolscap-style 
papers chronicling his adventure. Among his personal letters and cor- 
respondence from Khiva is the original list of those freed from slavery, 
and the original document from the khan handing over custody of the 
slaves to Shakespear, as well as a letter of thanks from the Russian com- 
mander for his success in freeing the slaves.”” Shakespear was knighted 


25. Valikhanof and Veniukof, Russians in Central Asia, 550. 
26. Shakespear, “A Personal Narrative,” 720. 


27. Browne, “Translation of the Rescript,” 122. A letter dated Sept. 5, 1840, from the 
Commandant of Novo-Alexandrovsk to Shakespear reads, “On their arrival at this for- 
tress they expressed themselves unanimously grateful to you as father and benefactor 
from the time of their being taken out of bondage and during the journey from Khiva to 
this fortress.” Landsell, Russian Central Asia, 280. 


The Russians Are Coming 


by Queen Victoria nearly one year to the day after he left Khiva with the 
freed slaves. 

However, in the personal account of General Perovski, the tale of 
the freed Russian slaves is told with an entirely different hero. In this ac- 
count, the credit goes to Cornet Aitof. The Russian officer is absent from 
Shakespear's account. 

Perovski wrote in his narrative of the failed invasion that Aitof 
was given official assurances from the khan that the Khivans would no 
longer capture slaves. As a measure of good faith, Aitof was sent home, 
accompanied by 416 former Russian slaves the following October. The 
number of freed slaves is the same. Shakespear isn’t mentioned in the 
Russian account.” 

Once the former slaves were safely back in Russia, the six hundred 
forty Khivan merchants who had spent two years imprisoned in Orenburg 
were set free. Though thankful their fellow citizens had returned, their 
pretense for exerting military control over Khiva had evaporated. It wasn’t 
nearly a checkmate, but with the advance help of Abbott, Shakespear had 
pulled off one of the great moves of the Great Game. 

Russia soon sent an envoy to Khiva to formalize a treaty with the 
khan. This envoy was able to obtain a sweeping concession from the khan, 
signed December 29, 1842. However, the khan died shortly after sign- 
ing it. When Khiva troops began harassing caravans and collecting slaves 
again a few years later, Russia sent a diplomatic mission to enforce the 
treaty. The Khivan officials said they did not know about the document 
and couldn't find anything about it in their archives.” 

At the same time, the seemingly successful British campaign in 
Afghanistan transformed into colossal failure. The Afghan people began 
to revolt in late 1841. On January 6, 1842, the British attempted to evacu- 
ate four thousand five hundred troops and twelve thousand civilians from 
Kabul. This included families of the soldiers stationed in Afghanistan. The 
British attempted to make a hasty retreat through Afghanistan's mountain 
passes. Many died of exposure. 

Three days into the retreat, they were attacked relentlessly by Afghan 
warriors. On January 13, just one week after sixteen thousand five hun- 
dred British soldiers and families had left Kabul, just one survivor came 


28. Perovski, Russian Military Expedition to Khiva, 178-79. 
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limping out of the mountain passes into Jalalabad. He was wearing a tat- 
tered uniform and had a grisly head wound. The lone straggler was an 
army surgeon named William Brydon. He urged his weary pony as fast as 
he could to the British fort. “A piece of bone about the size of a wafer” was 
sheared away from his skull by an Afghan blade.*° A copy of Blackwood’s 
Magazine stuffed into Brydon’s hat for warmth had taken most of the blow 
and saved the army doctor's life. 

A bonfire was lit at the Kabuli gate of the British fort in Jalalabad 
to guide any more survivors to the safe haven. Periodically, they would 
sound a bugle toward the mountain pass in hopes more survivors would 
find their way out. None ever came. 

Soon, the British would hear of a small group that managed to sur- 
vive the massacre. Shakespear would again ride to the rescue. 

Just over one hundred survivors, including the wives and children in 
the column that left Kabul, were captured and held by an Afghan warlord. 
After nine months in captivity, the survivors had bribed their captors for 
their freedom but were alone and virtually unarmed in the Afghan coun- 
tryside. On September 18, 1842, Shakespear led a group of six hundred 
cavalry to lead a rescue escort for the remaining survivors of the slaughter 
that had taken more than sixteen thousand lives.”! 

The 1840s left both the Russian and British empires licking the 
wounds of catastrophic defeat in Central Asia. The region that encom- 
passed Khiva and Afghanistan would remain at once forbidding and 
strategically unavoidable. The failed Russian invasion of Khiva would 
make a strong impression on young Muhammad Murad. It would shape 
his attitude and response when word of another Russian invasion would 
reach his ears three decades later. 

Meanwhile, in a new colony just north of the Black Sea, Mennonites 
were experiencing their first long-term encounter with a Muslim com- 
munity. 
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THE FARMER 


A: THE SUN SET over the Ukrainian steppe, Johann Cornies’ horse 
slowly ambled along the Tschokrak creek bed. On a clear day, a rider 
could see for miles across the grassy plain. Just a few young trees broke 
up the flat horizon. Johann was returning from a business trip and was 
almost home from the long journey. As the shadows lengthened, Johann 
saw something that would frighten any young Mennonite riding alone 
near the southern border of the colony. Three mounted Nogai tribesmen 
were bearing down on him. Johann decided to play it cool. 

From the earliest days of the Molotschna Colony, the largest of the 
Mennonite settlements in Novorossiya, the Nogai had been a source of 
conflict.! The nomadic Muslim tribe had been living on the land given 
to the Mennonites by the czar. At first, the Nogai stole cattle and horses. 
It was said that a Nogai would buy from the Mennonites the oldest and 
most useless livestock at the lowest prices to use for food, but lead the 
prime horses and cattle away from the Mennonite barns without paying 
for them.’ Simple theft soon gave way to violent attacks. 

The conflict reached its zenith on the night of April 19, 1811. That 
Friday night, Jakob Berg, along with two others traveling on business 
through the colony, were attacked by a group of Nogai. Their bodies were 
found on the steppe some distance away. The following Tuesday, Jakob 


1. “New Russia,” consisted of a major portion of modern southern Ukraine. It was ob- 
tained through treaties with the Ottoman Empire after the Russo- Turkish wars in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. It was opened up for colonists by Catherine 
the Great. Among those invited to settle in Novorossiya were Mennonites from what is 
today the Vistula Delta region of Poland. 
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Friesen was attacked and nearly killed by a group of Nogai near his home 
in Shoenau. 

A cash bounty of one hundred rubles was offered for the murderers’ 
capture. After nearly a year, a Nogai woman came forward, saying she 
had seen a watch that had belonged to one of the victims with one of the 
perpetrators. Russian courts convicted the accused Nogai. However, they 
were saved from the gallows by a general amnesty offered to prisoners in 
celebration of Russia's victory over Napoleon in 1812.° 

Johann knew these stories and many others as he mulled his current 
predicament. He urged his horse onward at a steady gallop while keeping 
tabs on the approaching Nogai. Suddenly, Johann’s pursuers stopped and 
dismounted. Johann noticed that they were cinching up their saddles. He 
decided it was prudent to check his own saddle straps. The chase was on. 

One horseman galloped past Johann and stayed a couple hundred 
yards ahead of him. The other two steered their horses to his right and 
left and rode closely along each side of him. Cornies told himself, “It’s 
now or never.”* He gave his horse a quick lash from his whip and sped off 
over the darkening plains. Johann was as skilled in horsemanship as any 
tribesman. He quickly broke away from the two riding alongside him and 
managed to get in front of the Nogai riding ahead. 

As his horse frantically galloped northwest into Mennonite territory, 
the Nogai followed in noisy pursuit. They bellowed and yelled during 
the chase that now occurred under near complete darkness. The horses’ 
hooves pounded a rhythmic thunder across the miles of open country, 
accompanied by what sounded to Johann like demonic whooping from 
the Nogai horsemen. 

Eventually, two of his pursuers left the chase. One was more stub- 
born. Over nearly ten miles of steppe, Johann stayed just far enough 
ahead of his attacker to keep from being pulled off his horse. 

Soon, Johann could make out the shape of a windmill. Then, lights 
from the Mennonite village of Tiegerwiede came into view. The Nogai 
horseman saw this, too, and melted away into the night. Johann rode into 
the village exhausted and relieved. It was not the first time, nor the last, 
that he would ride for his life from Nogai attackers.° 


3. Ibid. 
4. David Epp, Johann Cornies, 10. 
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Johann Cornies 


Over the years, Johann Cornies grew to become the most influential 
and controversial leader in the history of the colony. Some called him the 
“Mennonite Czar” for his influence in almost every sector of Mennonite 
life in the colony, from agricultural improvement to education reform to 
business development. Others called him the “Tree Devil” for his cam- 
paign to have every Mennonite in Molotschna plant hundreds of thou- 
sands of trees throughout the colony.® 

Johann was the lifelong head of a powerful organization simply 
referred to as the Agricultural Union. Through his position, he exerted 
tremendous power over the Mennonite farmers and townspeople of 
Molotschna. His position made Johann the de facto agent between the 
Russian government for all Mennonites living in Novorossiya as well. 
He also headed the first lasting engagement between the Mennonites 
and their Muslim neighbors, the Nogai. The pressures surrounding this 
Muslim-Christian encounter, and even Johann Cornies’ style of leader- 
ship, would echo through the contacts Mennonites would have in Central 
Asia a few decades later. In each case, the relationships were marked at 
times by both conflict and cooperation, estrangement and engagement. 
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Johann arrived in Molotschna as a teenager, when his family mi- 
grated from the Danzig, Prussia region two years after the colony was es- 
tablished. The Mennonites were given three hundred forty four thousand 
acres of vast, flat plain to grow wheat for Russian markets. From the earli- 
est days of the colony, the Mennonites quickly began planting trees and 
building homes and meeting houses. Grassland and pasture stretching to 
the horizon in every direction was transformed into a thriving collection 
of tree-lined villages. The only hitch was there were others already living 
on the land they had been given by the Russian government. 

The Nogai Tatars were a seminomadic Turkic tribe that had been liv- 
ing in this part of Ukraine since it was under Muslim rule. Their language 
was a dialect of the Kipchak language established in the region when the 
Golden Horde ruled an area ranging from Siberia to Eastern Europe dur- 
ing the twelfth century. 

The Nogai had at least ten permanent villages on the Molotschnaya 
River. They also held vast pastures for their livestock. Like other semi- 
nomadic groups here and eastward into Central Asia, they would move 
from pasture to pasture according to the seasons. Each group typically 
had between two and ten auls, or households. The leader of the horde, 
or collection of smaller nomadic groups, held loose control of migration 
routes and allocations for cattle pasturing. Nevertheless, the nature of 
nomadic life prevented a strong centralized organization. 

The Nogais would travel north in the summertime, sowing wheat 
and millet near well-watered areas and leaving the crops alone until it was 
ready to harvest. When winter arrived, they would return south to areas 
where there would be little snow to contend with.’ The vast tracts of land 
given to the Mennonites cut back the available land in which they were 
free to migrate throughout the year. The Molotschna Colony was flanked 
on both the southeast and southwest by Nogai pastures.® 

The Nogai moved into the area during the 1770s. The khan of 
Crimea gave a leader named Tilincher charge of a horse herd and sent 
the twelve families under his care to the region that would become the 
Mennonite colony in a few short decades. These Tatars were nicknamed 
the “Akkerman” by other Crimean Tatars because they had previously 


7. Staples, “On Civilizing the Nogais,” para. 9. 
8. Goerz, The Molotschna Settlement, 16. 
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lived near the town of the same name in Bessarabia.’ Conflicts between 
the Russian empire and the Ottoman empire had forced them to relocate 
to Crimea and the Ukrainian steppe.’ 

In time, a new village named Akkerman sprang up along the 
Jushanlee tributary. Tilincher had become the Ataman of this commu- 
nity, which included Nogai Tatars, Armenians, Romanians, and a variety 
of other displaced ethnic groups. 

One night, a group of Nogai from the Caucasus stole more than a 
thousand of the Crimean khan’s horses that were in Tilincher’s care. The 
khan rescinded his blessing, and Tilincher left his leadership position in 
disgrace. By this time, the Mennonites had moved into the area. Tilincher 
died in an aul near the Mennonite village of Altona.'! He left behind two 
sons. One, who had taken the name Kokan-Aga, was the new leader, or 
Bey, of Akkerman. 

Russian authorities considered the Nogai hangers-on from the 
old Muslim regimes in Istanbul and the Crimean khanate. At first, they 
tried to dissolve the Nogai settlements and force them out of the area. 
Nevertheless, many Nogai remained after the Mennonites arrived. The 
new Dutch-German settlers viewed them as only marginally civilized.” 

Among the first Mennonite villages founded in Molotschna, 
“Number Nine” was placed a very short distance from the border with land 
reserved for the Nogai. Thirteen Prussian Mennonite families of Flemish 
descent settled in this village on the east bank of the Molotschnaya River. 
The elders chose the name Altenau, roughly meaning “ancient stream.’ 
However, the Oberschulze'? Klaas Wiens and Councilor Aron Warkentin 
insisted on making the official name as Altona, meaning “all too close” to 
the suspicious Nogai."4 

The Mennonites, many of whom transferred significant wealth to 
the new Molotschna Colony, began a frenzy of development. Many thou- 
sands of mulberry trees were planted each year by the Mennonites to feed 


9. Near the present border between Ukraine and Romania. 
10. Haxthausen, Studien tiber die Innern Zustdnde, 379-380. 
11. Ibid. 

12. Goerz, The Molotschna Settlement, 12. 

13. German for “Mayor.” 

14. Huebert, Molotschna Historical Atlas, 109. 
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silk worms.'> Scatterings of Nogai huts were replaced by the Dutch-style 
house-barns of the Mennonites. Long tree-lined streets sprang from the 
steppe, and large brick churches began to dot the landscape. 

The Cornies family had a special relationship to the Nogai in com- 
parison with other Mennonites. Like many who lived along the southern 
boundary of the Mennonite colony, they were often harassed by Nogai 
who were pleased to steal from the new settlers. However, Johann grew to 
understand them in a different light through his father’s occupation. 

Johann often saw the Nogai appear on his father’s doorstep seeking 
medical help. The elder Cornies had sailed the world on merchant ships 
based in the Danzig harbor. During his travels, he picked up a knowledge 
of healing herbs and basic medical care. By the time the Cornies family 
had made it to the new colony in southern Ukraine, they were out of 
money. So, Johann’s father set up a business treating the medical ailments 
of Mennonites and non-Mennonites alike. People of all types would arrive 
at their home asking for Johann Cornies Sr’s remedies. He had earned the 
nickname Lieker, or healer, from the locals of all ethnic groups. Through 
these interactions and his own study, Johann grew to know the Nogai as 
more than just an enemy, but as a group that he could help as well.’® 


THE BARON 


On July 23, 1843, Baron August Franz Ludwig Maria Haxthausen was 
making an early morning crossing of the Ukraine’s Dnieper River near 
the village of Ekaterinaslav. The German ferry captain ordered the baron’s 
carriage to be driven to one end of the boat. The baron considered this 
simple order a relief. 
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Baron August Haxthausen 





The baron had been traveling for months throughout the Russian 
empire on an invitation from the czar. Haxthausen had a reputation for 
being a smart political economist. Czar Nicholas I had commissioned 
him to study Russias many ethnic groups and how they contributed to 
the vast empire's economy. 

Both the British and Russian empires were still reeling from their 
spectacular failures in Central Asia. Yet, each continued to rule vast terri- 
tory that encompassed many ethnic groups. In Ukraine, the Mennonites 
had a solid reputation as farmers and entrepreneurs. The czar wondered 
how well the Mennonites were contributing to Russia’s economy and how 
well they were getting along with their Muslim neighbors. 

Crossing a river on a Russian ferry usually involved what the baron 
regarded as an absurd and inconvenient ritual. The horses would be un- 
hitched, and everyone would disembark. The Russian ferry captain would 
then order his men to heave the carriage up and set it astride the narrow 
boat. Sometimes the boat could only hold the carriage, and the horses 
were forced to swim behind the ferry. On the other side of the river, the 
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carriage would be lifted onto shore, the horses hitched, and the travelers 
would be on their way. Today was different. 

The German ferry boat captain simply ordered the carriage driver 
to roll the carriage to the far end of the ferry and prepare for the cross- 
ing. The baron marveled at the common sense of the German captain. 
He wondered why the Russians, who he had found extremely practical 
otherwise, did not do the same." 

The baron was a native of Westphalia. He had served in the Army of 
Hanover during the Napoleonic Wars and had made a name for himself as 
an astute German scholar and Prussian aristocrat. The ferry boat captain 
taking him across Ukraine’s Dnieper River might as well have been trans- 
porting him back to his homeland. Here in the village of Rosenthal, in 
the Mennonite colony of Chortitza, everything appeared German—from 
the architecture down to the dinnerware. The people looked German and 
spoke to him in his native language. To Haxthausen, even the dogs, cows 
and goats seemed German. 

As he explored Rosenthal, he took note at how the Mennonites 
flourished. The house-barns, surrounded (of course!) by neatly trimmed 
German-style hedges, grew a wealth of vegetables, particularly potatoes. 
The village streets were laid out in an orderly grid. In 1843, the men and 
women in Chortitza’s seventeen villages dressed and otherwise appeared 
as German as any of their counterparts hundreds of miles to the west. 

The ancestors of these Mennonites had a long history of eastward 
migration. Dutch Mennonites fleeing persecution from both Catholic 
and Protestant authorities in Western Europe fled east to Germany and 
Prussia during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Though some 
Swiss Mennonites went to North America as early as 1683, many others 
went east to the Volhynia region of Poland near the Russian border. 

Their Anabaptist ancestors had continually searched for a land 
where they could practice their faith without persecution and without 
having to compromise their beliefs. Anabaptists emerged during the 
sixteenth-century Reformation as a third movement aside from Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism. They believed they carried the ideals of 
Christianity further than Martin Luther and other reformers. In a zealous 
effort to reclaim New Testament Christianity, the Anabaptists rejected a 
state church. This, their fervent belief in nonviolence, and other issues put 
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them at odds with both Lutherans and Catholics, whose power drew from 
a political base as much as religious conviction. 

They also endeavored to live a Christian life according to the values 
they saw in the Gospels. They had a vision of a tightly knit church body 
that lived a life of love and nonviolence, with a commitment to disciple- 
ship. They also believed that the New Testament portrayed a church of 
voluntary believers. One could not be born into the church, and infant 
baptism was out of the question. Rather, adults made a personal com- 
mitment to join the body of believers, and only then did they receive 
baptism. 

These ideals put them at odds with many governments in their 
European homelands. For many states, their refusal to serve in the mili- 
tary made their presence untenable. Their core beliefs, along with vibrant 
evangelistic efforts and their emphasis on nonconformity to the secular 
world, invited persecution from the earliest days of their movement. 

Over the centuries, Anabaptists, now known as Mennonites after 
their most famous leader Menno Simons, searched for a place where they 
could experience religious liberty and freedom from military service. 

As they moved east from the Netherlands and the German states 
into Prussia and Poland, the Mennonites entered into agreements, or 
Schutzbriefe, with local governments to ensure their survival. These let- 
ters of protection guaranteed their sons would not be drafted into the 
military, and that they could conduct their own civil affairs without inter- 
ference from the state. 

In return, the Mennonites would become model farmers for their 
host nation. One particular stipulation in the Prussian Schutzbriefe struck 
a critical element of the Anabaptist spirit. The agreement forbade mis- 
sionary activity beyond their own communities. The ban on proselytiza- 
tion had a profound effect. Once-radical Anabaptists who aggressively 
recruited others to join their cause were transformed into closed societ- 
ies, regarding themselves as the “quiet in the land.”'® Gaining a long-term 
religious freedom meant losing some portion of its expression. 

Among the Mennonites who moved to Prussia from the Netherlands, 
High German gradually replaced the Dutch language church services and 
correspondence. In everyday conversation, they spoke Plautdietsch. This 


18. Friesen, In Defense of Privilege, 356. The term “quiet in the land” comes from 
Psalm 35:20: “For they do not speak peace, but they devise deceitful words against those 
who are quiet in the land.” (KJV) 
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Low German dialect with Dutch, High German and contributions from 
local languages served as another feature separating Mennonite commu- 
nities from worldly influence. 

The fabric of life for Mennonite families living in Eastern Europe was 
woven around agriculture, the church, the family and the Bible. Diligently 
working the soil was as much a service to God as a peaceable relationship 
with your neighbor. Civil disputes and moral discipline alike were matters 
decided by the elders of the church. 

For the vast majority of Mennonites, this manifestation of the City of 
God worked quite well. They lived, worshipped and taught their children 
as they pleased. Their diligence as farmers and entrepreneurs also pro- 
vided earthly dividends. Mennonites became known for their prosperity 
as much as their agricultural skills. 

Nevertheless, the demands of the earthly kingdoms kept the 
Mennonites from becoming too settled. Prussia’s King Friedrich Wilhelm 
II admired Mennonite industriousness. However, by the late 1780s, he 
faced pressure from the majority Lutherans in his kingdom who com- 
plained about Mennonite expansion. Lutheran ministers and politicians 
complained, “If the Mennonites were to take over even larger tracts of 
land, where would the military find conscripts?” 

King Friedrich Wilhelm II responded by making it very difficult for 
Mennonites to acquire new land and forcing them to pay a steep tax to the 
state Lutheran church. Though their freedom of conscience was guaranteed, 
these restrictions put a great deal of pressure on the growing Mennonite 
communities. As pressure for land and the demands of the government for 
military service increased, the Mennonites sought a new refuge. 

In 1763, Catherine the Great, Empress of Russia, invited the 
Mennonites to settle in Novorossiya. She had recently acquired the territory 
in a war with Turkey and was looking for good farmers to work the land. 

The continual erosion of rights in Prussia stood in contrast to what 
Russia had to offer. On March 3, 1788, the Russian government issued a 
Privilegium, or legal agreement, guaranteeing the Mennonites autonomy 
and freedom of conscience for as long as they lived in the empire. The 
document opened a door to a new refuge for the Mennonites." 

Chortitza was the first Mennonite colony in Russia. It was estab- 
lished in 1789 along the banks of the Dnieper River near the modern city 
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of Zaporozhe. Next was the Molotschna Colony in 1804, established sev- 
enty-five miles southward toward the Black Sea. The Molotschna Colony 
was a large-scale agricultural experiment for the Mennonites. They had 
proved themselves as model farmers, and their success in the new colony 
near the Molotschnaya River would be an example for farmers through- 
out Russias breadbasket. 

The Molotschna Colony was Baron Haxthausen's destination for his 
study of the Mennonites. He arrived in the village of Ohrloff on a Sunday, 
just in time for church. Haxthausen’s first Mennonite church service was 
an eye-opener. The large prayer hall had little ornamentation. Instead of 
an altar, the front of the church had a simple raised platform. After sing- 
ing a few hymns, a man emerged from the congregation to speak. 

Haxthausen knew the Mennonites did not have a professional clergy. 
Preachers were selected from the lay community and were responsible for 
making their own living. In almost every case, this meant the preacher 
was also a successful farmer. The baron was accustomed to sermons pre- 
pared by Lutheran pastors who had attended years of seminary and gen- 
erally came from well-to-do urban backgrounds. He set his expectations 
low for what the peasant Mennonite preacher with no formal theological 
education had to say on this Sunday morning: 


I was the more astonished at the sermon, which was not evidently 
learnt by heart, nor even prepared. The preacher, in perfectly natu- 
ral manner, spoke of our bringing them greetings from their home, 
of our kind wish to inquire into their mode of life and condition, 
and our readiness to convey intelligence of them to their native 
country. In conclusion, he invoked the Divine protection on our 
further travels, calling upon the congregation to join in the prayer. 
The sermon was sensible, logical, and simple, spoken in correct and 
good German. How had this plain countryman, without any school 
instruction, attained pulpit eloquence, correct in language, and sur- 
passing hundreds of educated preachers whom I have heard?” 


Baron Haxthausen emerged from the church in Ohrloff on a warm 
July day. All around were mulberry, poplar and fruit trees. The streets 
were clean, and the yards surrounding the houses were quite orderly. The 
baron felt at home among these German-speaking peasants living on 
Russia's southern steppes. 
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As his carriage rolled through the village, he met a man both loved 
and hated in the Molotschna Colony: Johann Cornies. As the top secular 
leader of the colony, Johann had established a reputation for being a tire- 
less reformer of its institutions and a harsh enforcer of his policies. 

The baron was by no means the highest official Johann had enter- 
tained at his home. A visit in 1825 by Czar Alexander I was remembered 
well in the community. Often, members of the royal family and the no- 
bility would pass through the Molotschna Colony on their way to their 
palaces near the Black Sea. On one such occasion in 1825, the czar and 
the crown prince were riding through the village of Ohrloff when they 
stopped near Johann’s home to change horses for the royal carriage. The 
czar took advantage of the delay to step out and stretch his legs. 

Czar Alexander noticed a charming home and decided to investi- 
gate. He went up to the Cornies’ residence, opened the door and stepped 
inside. Meanwhile, Johann rushed through another entrance to change 
into a new coat—the one he had been wearing as he rode in the czar's 
entourage was soaked and covered with mud from a recent rain storm. 
The czar looked around the home and was soon greeted by Johann. He 
introduced Czar Alexander to his wife, Agnes, who had been waiting in 
a side room. Agnes lifted her hand expecting the czar to return it with a 
handshake. Instead, Alexander gently lifted her hand to his lips and kissed 
it. Agnes was stunned. She shrank back a few steps, white as a sheet and 
unable to say a word at the sudden and gracious greeting by the monarch. 
The czar turned to Johann and asked him a few questions about his home, 
including when it was built and how much it cost. Then, with a bow, the 
czar concluded his visit and continued on his way.”! 

As his stature in the colony grew, Johann developed a zeal for im- 
proving the lives of Mennonites and those willing to learn from them. 
He developed a program where young Nogai and Russian men would 
live at his estate for a set period to learn the ways of Mennonite farming. 
At the same time, Agnes trained young Nogai and Russian girls in their 
home in the ways of domestic life. Diligence, sturdy ethics, orderliness 
and hard work were impressed upon these students, who then returned 
to their own villages to set up model farms and households. Johann also 
organized model Mennonite farms in Jewish and Molokan settlements to 
help improve agriculture across the semiarid Ukrainian steppe.” 
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Johann developed a close relationship with Russian officials in 
charge of the region. Through his position in the Agricultural Union, and 
sheer force of personality, Johann instituted drastic reforms in education. 
He also issued ordinances that grated the nerves of the farmers under his 
jurisdiction, and battled clergy who resented his consolidation of power 
under a nonreligious authority. The period under Johann Cornies’ rule 
saw dramatic improvement in education, social life and productivity 
among the Mennonites of Ukraine. Yet, his leadership came at the cost of 
the egalitarian and church-oriented civil structure that they had cultivated 
over the centuries. Cornies eschewed titles of nobility offered him by the 
czar, and there is no doubt he had the best interests of the Mennonites at 
heart. Nevertheless, his leadership was nothing less than authoritarian.” 

Under Cornies’ leadership, the nature of the Nogai-Mennonite re- 
lationship during this period was transformed from conflict to coopera- 
tion, and even interdependence. The Russian government hoped to steer 
the Nogai from a nomadic to a sedentary way of life. 

Since the days when the Nogai would come to his father’s house for 
medical aid, Johann had studied the history of the Nogai and learned 
their culture. As an adult, he had a vision for improving Nogai life: 

“Cannot at least the principal town of Nogaisk itself be improved 
and enlarged and provided with a high school? Cannot a model colony 
be established in the region, for poor but industrious and willing Nogai, 
which could serve as a model for other Nogai villages? Cannot a flock of 
improved sheep be bought through the community treasury, to be paid 
for from the profits of the improved wool in the future?”* 


THE BEY 


Johann answered his own question by enlisting the help of his old 
friend, Kokan- Aga. Tilincher’s son was now sixty-three years old. Baron 
Haxthausen described Kokan- Aga as a handsome and powerful man. He 
exhibited himself as a leader without prejudices and was open to new 
ideas. Together, Kokan-Aga and Johann Cornies had turned the Nogai 
village of Akkerman into a virtual clone of a Mennonite town. 

“I was not a little surprised to see a completely German village after the 
Mennonite model,’ Haxthausen marveled. “All the houses were com- 
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pletely alike and sturdily built. They had chimneys and stood in enclosed 
yards. Before the house door there were usually a couple of poplars and to 
the right and left, with small flower beds. In the gardens we found a large 
number of grafted fruit trees; in the yard there were ploughs, harrows, 
and carts like those of the Mennonites.’* 





Kokan-Aga’s home in Akkerman 


Kokan-Aga was the first to build his home after the style of the 
Mennonites. With the help of Cornies, he also planted the first potatoes, 
tobacco and other western crops as a model for other Nogai farmers. In 
1834, he also adopted Akkerman as his family name. The Dutch/German 
roots of the name were sure to have pleased the ears of his Mennonite 
neighbors. By the time he met Baron Haxthausen nine years later, there 
were forty-two Mennonite-style houses in his village. 

Haxthausen learned that Cornies had helped thousands others 
adopt much of the Mennonite agricultural way of life. During the visit, 
Haxthausen and Cornies encountered a contingent of Nogai hoping to 
persuade Cornies to help them as well. 
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“You are the father of your people, be our father as well,” they asked 
Cornies, “and assist us as you have assisted the rest.” 

Not every aspect of Mennonite life was adopted by Kokan-Aga/ 
Akkerman and his fellow Tatars. During their visit, Haxthausen request- 
ed to see the women of the household in their “national costume.” Until 
then, the Nogai women had remained out of sight. The baron’s request 
was somewhat impolite for the Nogai culture. Even so, Kokan-Aga left 
the farmhouse and returned fifteen minutes later with his three short and 
stout wives dressed in their finest clothing. Each wore a veil that only 
revealed their eyes.’ 

Haxthausen’s visit with Johann Cornies, including his visit to 
Akkerman, left a strong impression on the baron. He saw the Mennonite 
work ethic and exemplary agricultural abilities as examples for Russian 
farmers of every stripe. 


In no district of Russia is there so high a state of civilization, or of 
the culture of the soil. The Mennonites may serve as a model, to 
the Government and people, of what may be effected by industry, 
morality, and order; and likewise in the cultivation and particu- 
larly the planting of the Steppe and the whole of Southern Russia, 
which is indeed the most important point in the whole internal 
policy of the country. If entire Southern Russia were cultivated 
like this district, Moscow and St. Petersburg would no longer be 
the sole centers of the Empire, but their privileges in this respect 
would be shared by Kharkov, or Ekaterinoslav and Odessa.” 


Over time, both Mennonites and Nogais discovered they could 
make a significant amount of money through share-pasturing. One ma- 
jor issue that dogged the Mennonite colonies in Russia was the growing 
number in their society who did not own land, either through a lack of 
inheritance, recent migration or economic circumstances. One way land- 
less Mennonites could make money was by providing merino sheep to 
Nogais, who would place them on their own pastures and harvest their 
wool. A share of the profits would go to the Mennonite partner, or the 
Nogais would repay the Mennonites for the purchase of the sheep pro- 
vided on credit. 

This sheep-based economic interdependence continued until 
Johann Cornies’ death in 1848. He was remembered as having done more 
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than any other leader in boosting the economic and cultural life of the 
Mennonites of Molotschna. His funeral was also attended by Ukrainians, 
Molokans, Russians and, of course, Nogai who mourned his passing. 

After Cornies’ death, the relationship between Mennonites and their 
Muslim neighbors took a turn for the worse. Between 1847 and 1849, 
disease wiped out nearly half the population of sheep, cattle, horses and 
other livestock in the region. Also, Mennonites began lending money di- 
rectly to the Nogai, rather than through the share-pasturing system. 

The heavy reliance on sheep for income, combined with disease that 
devastated their livelihood, meant the Nogai could not repay their loans 
to the Mennonites. Nogais who owned pasture rented it to Mennonites 
at a price that would barely cover taxes, thus eliminating their ability to 
make money from the land beyond meager rent. More than two-thirds of 
the Mennonites who rented Nogai land owned no land themselves.”8 

During the Crimean War, 1853-1856, Nogai Tatars across the re- 
gion were suspected by the Russians as secretly supporting their Turkish 
enemies. The Nogais also struggled under a stiff levy of livestock for 
the Russian war effort. To make matters worse for the Nogai, and bet- 
ter for the Mennonites, wheat prices soared during the war. Landless 
Mennonites who leased Nogai land made healthy profits, while the 
Nogai remained in poverty.” 

Three years after the war, fellow Nogai living in the Caucasus decided 
to move to Turkey. Along the way, they wintered among their brethren 
in the Molotschna region. When spring arrived, almost the entire popu- 
lation of more than thirty-five thousand Nogai living near Molotschna 
joined the migration to the Ottoman empire. 

A newly minted general in the Russian army and assistant to Grand 
Duke Nicholas, General Eduard von Totleben helped the Nogai obtain 
emergency passports for the migration: 

“The Tatars continued to emigrate in crowds, with tears they said fare- 
well to their homeland, taking earth with them from the graves of their fa- 
thers. Quietly and without murmur they passed through the region and sat 
before the judge, submitting themselves to all laws and unfamiliar demands 
of the authorities with remarkable meekness and submission.”?° 
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General Totleben, along with officials and estate owners across the 
region, lamented the loss of the Nogai. As they emptied their villages and 
pastures, the overall feeling toward the Nogai shifted from the contempt 
they had long endured. Upon their departure, the Russians remarked that 
they would regret the loss of a quiet population that contributed to both 
the tax base and labor pool. Many other Russians were all too happy to 
buy land from the departing Nogai at deep discounts. 

Many in the Mennonite colony hoped they would be able to buy the 
land evacuated by the Nogai. However, much of the property not scooped 
up by influential Russians reverted to the state, which then passed it to 
Bulgarian colonists. Because of this, many landless Mennonites were now 
also out of their primary source of income. 

The Nogai exodus began in 1859. Many thousands from the Caucasus 
wintered among the Nogai villages and auls near the Molotschna Colony. 
When the spring of 1860 arrived, just over one hundred Nogai remained— 
the rest had migrated with the hordes from the Caucasus. 

The Russians attributed the exodus to a religious revivalism that 
had spread among the Tatars of Ukraine, the Caucasus and the Crimean 
Peninsula. This was true to a certain degree. Itinerant Sufi dervishes 
had influenced many Nogai in the Kuban region that remaining in the 
Christian empire was a sin.”! 

Other factors contributed to the Nogai migration from Russia. This 
included the increasing number of landless members of the tribe. They 
also experienced hostility from Cossacks and other neighbors outside 
their ethnic group. 

The children and grandchildren of Mennonites who only saw the 
Nogai as thieves and murderers now found themselves engaging in busi- 
ness partnerships with their Muslim neighbors. To be sure, the economic 
disparities remained. The Nogai largely remained in poverty, even as their 
Mennonite business partners prospered. 

Nevertheless, Cornies and others used the resources at their disposal 
to help the Nogai improve their livelihood. While the degree to which the 
Nogai in Akkerman imitated the trappings of Mennonite life might not 
be the approach taken in the twenty-first century, Cornies and Kokan- 
Aga truly believed that they were pursuing a course that would lead to 
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long-term prosperity for a people who no longer had the luxury of a no- 
madic life. 

In just a few decades, the tables would be turned for a small group 
of Mennonites living in a Muslim land far to the east. The Mennonites of 
the Great Trek to Central Asia would find themselves in a land ruled by 
Muslim kings. They would also find themselves in a cycle of conflict and 
cooperation with their Muslim neighbors. How each side approached the 
other would play a crucial role in whether the next major engagement 
between Mennonites and Muslims would be a success. Before that could 
occur, the Mennonites of Russia would face turmoil that would challenge 
their most cherished ideals. The Russian empire would also tackle unfin- 
ished business in the khanate of Khiva. 


The Fall of Khiva 


AY 16, 1873—THE RussIAN soldiers marching to Khiva had trudged 

more than one thousand miles across some of the most forbid- 
ding deserts on earth. The five thousand six hundred troops were what 
remained of two groups that had left Russian territory near Orenburg 
on the Ural River, and Kinderly Bay on the Caspian Sea.' Khiva’s western 
deserts nearly swallowed a third arm of the invasion force. Troops that 
had launched into the sea of sand near the Persian border with Russia 
turned back without ever seeing the enemy. Now, as spring unfolded, the 
troops under General Verevkin were within dozens of miles of their tar- 
get, the capital city of Khiva. 

It had been three decades since Perovski's failed expedition. Since 
then, few Russians had seen the ancient capital. Aside from a few small 
military and diplomatic missions, Russians who came through the city 
were almost always slaves. From the highest-ranking officers to the lowli- 
est sapper, the Russian soldiers were determined to reverse the empire's 
fortunes in Khiva. 

Within the old city, Khivans prayed for divine protection. They 
knew the Russian force on their doorstep had superior numbers and bet- 
ter weapons. They petitioned God and the saints who protected their city 
to save them. The following munajat, or lyric prayer, was composed by an 
unknown Uzbek. The poet recounts key moments throughout the inva- 
sion from the perspective of the conquered: 


O my almighty Lord, whatever you preordain, I shall accept: 
With your power destroy the unbeliever! 
We are your slaves, without power we are, how can I find a remedy? 
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With your power destroy the unbeliever! 

Aren't your powers enough, hadrat Pahlavan?? 

The enemy brought amazement to fortress and field. 
The Muslims cry, our heart is burning, 

With your power ward off the unbeliever!? 


Morning broke to the distant crack of rifles shots. Bullets sang over 
the heads of the Russians; a high-pitched whine like deadly mosquitoes 
streamed through the air. The left bank of the Amu Darya provided a 
cover of tall grasses and reeds for the Turkoman warriors. The Russians 
knew that nearly five hundred nomadic riders were waiting for them 
northwest of Khiva’s capital. 

With a shrill cry, the Khivan riders swept down on the advancing 
Russians with glinting swords and orange flashes from their matchlock 
rifles. Battle smelled mostly of sulfur, the odor of spent black powder. 
There was plenty of gray haze and rotten-egg smell in the air on this morn- 
ing. The Khivans had spread themselves across more than seven miles of 
grassland and low hills. Now, they steered their desert-bred horses toward 
the Russian troops at full gallop. 

The Russians obliged the attack. Cossack troops mounted their hors- 
es and the Russian infantry responded with their own rifles and artillery. 

The Khivan warriors attacked the Russians from all sides. However, 
they concentrated on damaging the supply wagons and camels at the rear 
of the invasion force. The Khivan fighters were vastly outnumbered and 
outgunned, but they could still cripple an invading army far from home 
by destroying its access to food, munitions and other supplies. 

Until now, the Turkomans had only skirmished with the Russian 
troops as they pushed westward toward the Amu Darya. This was the first 
full engagement designed to slow the Russian advance to the capital city. 

As the sun arced toward afternoon, the Turkoman horsemen repeat- 
ed their rearguard attack on the Russians. General Verevkin commanded 
from the center of the Russian force. Even under the deadly rain of ex- 
plosive shells from Russian cannons, and the superior rifles of the impe- 


rial army, the Turkoman warriors galloped within two hundred yards of 
Verevkin's own position. 
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With each assault on the Russian army, the Turkoman horsemen 
swept to the back of the column to attack the supply wagons and camels. 
To their surprise, the Russians anticipated this tactic and moved their 
heavy cannon to the rear. Soon, Russian resistance proved too much for 
the Khivans. They retreated to the nearby village of Manghit and melted 
into the houses and countryside. 

Russian troops pursued the retreating Turkoman into the village. 
The concealed Khivan warriors sniped at the troops as they strode cau- 
tiously among the houses. The Russian troops retaliated by burning the 
entire village to the ground. They did not discriminate between homes 
that contained families and those housing Turkoman warriors. 

The killing ended mid-afternoon. The Russians had lost one captain 
and eight soldiers, with another ten wounded. The Khivan death toll was 
said to be large. The Russians would fight a running guerilla battle and a 
few significant engagements in the days ahead. But the Khivan troops had 
neither the spirit nor strength to stop the Russian advance. 


Our land was thrown into disorder when the unbeliever appeared 
They were galloping 

Apparently the unbelievers robbed everything 

from the population of Manghit 

Nine hundred Muslims were martyred in the holy war 

With your power destroy the enemy!* 


The Khivan warriors staying one step ahead of General Verevkin’s 
Russian forces may not have known that several thousand more Russians 
were closing in on Khiva from the east. General Konstantin von Kaufman 
was just a few days from reaching the Khivan capital as well. He had 
marched through the kingdom of Bukhara from Russian Turkestan's 
capital of Tashkent with more than five thousand five hundred troops. 
Kaufman's troops would join the Russian columns that had started from 
the other points of the compass at the walls of the capital city at nearly the 
same moment on May 28, 1873.° 

Khan Muhammad Rahim Bahadur II had known about the im- 
minent invasion for months. Some time before Russian troops set foot 
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on Khivan sand, the khan had called in his highest-ranking ministers to 
discuss the rumors that the Russian military was staging an invasion of 
his kingdom. The khan was a young man in his late twenties with a broad 
face, hawk-like nose and a steady gaze that gave him an air of thoughtful- 
ness. He was well over six feet tall and weighed more than two hundred 
fifty pounds. He carried himself with the authority of a king. 

He ruled a khanate that was as diverse as it was isolated. Khivas pop- 
ulation in the mid-nineteenth century topped more than seven hundred 
thousand. About sixty-five percent were Uzbeks, and 27 percent were 
nomadic Turkomen. About 4 percent were Karakalpaks, with smaller 
percentages of Kazakhs. It was a Sunni nation, with no Shiite minority 
outside the Persian slave population. It was also a small and compact state 
that did not have the numerous administrative districts like its eastern 
rival, Bukhara.° 

Before the Russian invasion, Khivan society was much like it had been 
since the Middle Ages. The various ethnic groups had autonomy over their 
own affairs. Turkoman tribal elders were subject directly to the khan rather 
than the local Uzbek hakim. The technological hallmarks of modernity, in- 
cluding the printing press, had not yet reached this remote kingdom.’ 

In contrast to its pristine medieval society, Khiva (also known 
as Khwarazm during the height of its power in the Middle Ages) was 
also known as a cosmopolitan cultural center on the Silk Road. Khan 
Muhammad Rahim II left most of the affairs of state to his court min- 
isters. This allowed him to concentrate on his true interests in poetry, 
music and literature. The khan even composed his own verse under the 
pen name “Firuz.” A hallmark of Khivan culture was the chronicling of 
their history through epic poetry.® This tradition would one day make its 
mark on the Mennonites who would settle here. 

Two key figures attended the discussion about the impending 
Russian invasion. One was the khan’s elderly uncle, Said Emir Ul-Umar, 
the governor of Hazar-Asp. Ul-Umar was about seventy years old, and his 
face was described as having a “perfectly idiotic expression” Ul-Umar’s 
jaw was loose, and his mouth never seemed to close completely. He was 
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a feeble old man with strong opinions about how the young ruler should 
regard the Russian empire.’ 

Also at the gathering was Muhammad Murad. No longer the Afghan 
slave boy, he had matured in the palace, securing ever-higher rank. By 
Muhammad Rahim II's rule, he was the kingdom's divan-begi, or chief 
minister.’° This was the most powerful position in the kingdom, in many 
ways even more powerful than the khan. Murad and the khan also had 
a close relationship. He had mentored Rahim since his youngest days as 
the crown-prince. 

Murad couldn't have been more different from Ul-Umar. As divan- 
begi, he was responsible for much of Khiva's defense, tax collection and 
law enforcement.''! Though much older than the khan, he was a vigor- 
ous man who wielded a great deal of influence among the Uzbeks and 
Turkomans that made up most of the khanate’s population. 

Old Ul-Umar encouraged the young khan to take an accommodat- 
ing stance toward Russian demands. The area he governed, Hazar- Asp, 
was not far downriver from the Bukharan border. He had seen and heard 
how the Bukharan treaty with Russia helped create a tense but fruitful 
relationship for the neighboring emirate. At one moment in the debate, 
Ul-Umar persuaded the khan to allow Russian protection and influence 
into the Muslim kingdom. 

Russia wanted Khan Muhammad Rahim II to free all slaves held 
in the khanate. This included thirty thousand Persian slaves, who vastly 
outnumbered other nationalities enslaved in the khanate.’* Legally, for- 
mer slaves were free to stay in Khiva or return to the home countries. Yet, 
Russian newspapers reported that hundreds of former Persian slaves were 
massacred after Russian troops left Khiva.’* 

Kaufman also wanted Khiva to stop taxing nomadic Kazakh tribes 
that claimed Russian citizenship but wandered into Khivan territory. 
Russia, through Kaufman, also wanted Khiva to peacefully open up its 
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markets to Russian trade. Khiva’s merchants and tradesmen backed UI- 
Umar’s advice to the khan. 

Muhammad Murad took the opposite view. To him, placing Khiva in 
the Russian sphere of influence was an affront to centuries of power and 
autonomy. Murad’s obstinacy toward Russian demands was praised by 
the Muslim religious leaders and feudal chiefs in the kingdom. Personally, 
Russian taxes would cut into Murad’s own profitable collection duties (it 
was estimated that Murad took half of the revenue collected in the khan- 
ate for his own use). His early experiences with the failed Russian inva- 
sion of 1839 made him skeptical of any Russian military success in his 
kingdom. Murad told the khan that it was unlikely they would ever see 
Russian troops on the streets of their city. 

“When I was a boy, very young indeed, I remember hearing it said 
that the Russians were coming—but they did not come,’ said Murad to 
the Khan, “And since then there has been a report nearly every year that 
they were coming. Now I am an old man, and still the Russians have not 
come, and I do not believe that they ever will come.”* 

The Russian empire, which stretched from Eastern Europe to Siberia 
and was one of the modern age’s most potent superpowers, repeatedly 
failed to conquer this remote kingdom. Murad remembered the failed 
Perovski invasion. He also knew older stories of Khiva sending Russian 
troops away in humiliating defeat. 

In 1717, Peter the Great launched the first Russian attempt to conquer 
Khiva after hearing rumors of gold dust lining the country’s riverbeds. 
He commissioned Prince Alexander Bekovich-Cherkassky, born into a 
Circassian Muslim family, to take four thousand troops to the khanate 
under the pretense of establishing friendly commercial ties between the 
two countries. 

The Russian plan was to establish a Russian fortress at the mouth of 
the Amu Darya on the Aral Sea, offer Khiva’s khan Russian citizenship and 
protection from his rivals, and establish permanent Cossack settlements 
in the khanate. If the khan did not accept the Russian offer, Bekovich was 
to force him into subservience. Peter’s objective was to secure the sup- 
posed prosperity of Khiva. He also wanted to establish a trade route from 
Russia to the fabulous wealth of Mughal-controlled India. 
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Bekovich succeeded in establishing forts on the far edge of the khan- 
ates border near the Caspian Sea. In 1717, he gathered two thousand 
troops and journeyed across the western desert to Khiva. The khan, Shir 
Ghazi, had been tipped off that the Russians were intent on subjugating 
his kingdom. 

Shir Ghazi devised a plan. He knew his defenses were no match 
against Russian cannons and rifles. So, he sent a message to Bekovich 
claiming his capital city was not equipped to handle such a large number 
of guests. He suggested the troops divide into five different groups spread 
across wide areas of the khanate. Bekovich agreed. 

With the Russian army divided, the Khivans attacked the Russian 
troops, nearly exterminating them. The Khivans cut the heads off of 
Bekovich and two of his assistants, stuffed them with grass and displayed 
them at one of the capital city’s gates. The few Russian survivors of the 
expedition were taken as slaves and forced to do heavy labor. This embar- 
rassing failure would prevent Russia from attempting another invasion of 
Khiva for more than a century. Then, in 1839, the humiliating defeat of 
Perovski by little more than Khiva’s weather and terrain would keep the 
Russian army out of the khanate for another generation. 

By 1873, Russia had extended its sphere of influence to the khan’s 
doorstep. A maverick Russian general named Mikhail Grigorievich 
Cherniaev overstepped his orders in 1865 and conquered the Silk Road 
metropolis of Tashkent. At the head of the invasion force was an orthodox 
priest armed only with a crucifix. The Russians were outnumbered by 
more than ten-to-one by Tashkent's defenders. Yet, Tashkent quickly fell 
during the surprise attack. Even though Cherniaev went far beyond his 
orders, Czar Alexander II decided to annex the territory, and the gov- 
ernor-generalship of Turkestan was born. Cherniaev was rewarded with 
medals, a Sword of Honor, and the nickname “Lion of Tashkent,’ and was 
quickly removed from the field. 

General Konstantin von Kaufman was appointed as the first gover- 
nor-general of Turkestan. Kaufman was from an Austrian family that had 
served the Russian czar for more than a century. While he was studying 
at the St. Petersburg Military Engineering Academy, he counted among 
his classmates a troubled young man named Fyodor Dostoevsky, who was 
more interested in literature than mathematics. 
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General Konstantin von Kaufman 


Kaufman excelled as both an officer and a military engineer. As gov- 
ernor-general, he had a tremendous degree of autonomy. His power and 
popularity were so great the he was often referred to among Muslims on 
both sides of Turkestan’s borders as Yarim Padishah, or “half-emperor.’ He 
was fifty-five years old during the Khiva campaign. Yet, his small stature 
and engaging manner made those who met him think he was ten years 
younger. In Tashkent, he was always seen in proper uniform, projecting 
the utmost dignity of a general and leader of the people. On the campaign 
to Khiva, he was often seen seated on his camp-stool, wearing a colorful 
khalat robe from Bukhara, sipping tea and smoking cigarettes.!® 

Securing Russia's trade routes and military presence in Central Asia 
was Kaufman's first order of business. Less than a year after taking office 
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in 1867, he conquered Samarkand. Bukhara’ military force was no match 
for Kaufman's troops advancing on Samarkand and the region westward. 
After a final battle at the Serabulak Heights, Bukhara retreated. Serabulak 
became a border town on the frontier of the Russian empire. 

The capture of Samarkand was certainly a symbolic victory. 
Alexander the Great captured the ancient city in 329 BC. It was also once 
the capital of Tamarlane’s empire, whose rule extended from Turkey to 
India during the fourteenth century. There was a strong strategic reason 
for bringing Samarkand under Russian control. The city rested upstream 
from Bukhara on the Zeravshan River. Control of Samarkand meant con- 
trolling the water supply of Bukhara, one of Russia’s most contentious 
neighbors. 

A few short years after Richmond Shakespear had ridden from 
Khiva with hundreds of Russian slaves, the business of human trafficking 
had returned. This continued to anger the Russian government. Kaufman 
demanded the release of all Russian subjects in the khanate. He also de- 
manded that Khivan subjects stop interfering with trade on its borders 
with Turkestan and that Russian merchants be allowed to conduct busi- 
ness in Khiva’s markets without threats or restraint.'© 

By 1873, the invasion of Khiva was underway. The khanate that had 
vexed the Russian empire for centuries had troops marching across its 
desert borderlands. As troops descended from Orenburg, and across 
the deserts east of the Caspian Sea, General Kaufman's column began its 
march from Tashkent. Bukhara, now a vassal state, allowed the free pas- 
sage of the Russian military. However, Bukhara’ emir did little to directly 
aid the Russian expedition. 

At the outset of the march to Khiva, Khan Muhammad Rahim II 
realized the likelihood that Russian troops would soon be at the walls of 
his city. He quickly sent an ambassador to plead with General Kaufman. 
The letter was accompanied by twenty-one Russian slaves.’” 

However, Kaufman’s expedition wasn't about to stop. Two columns 
reporting to Kaufman marched under his command in March 1873. 
One column of nearly two thousand troops, including three hundred 
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fifty horses and seven thousand camels, marched toward Khiva via the 
fort at Kazalinsk. Another three thousand four hundred men, including 
thirteen hundred horses and another seven thousand camels, marched 
directly from Tashkent under Kaufman's personal command. In a deci- 
sion roundly criticized afterward, the Kazalinsk column was ordered to 
join the force from Tashkent in Khalata. This meant taking a longer route 
from their target across some of the region’s starkest deserts. This decision 
to make the Kazalinsk troops backtrack put in place a series of misfor- 
tunes that nearly cost them the expedition and delayed the troops from 
reaching the Amu Darya by an entire month. Weeks of delay also meant 
the favorable springtime weather would soon give way to the strangulat- 
ing heat of summer.” 

As the troops pressed toward the Amu Darya through April, the 
invasion force suffered from the heat, wind and dehydration that was a 
hallmark of travel through this region. The weary soldiers and animals 
staggered across hundreds of miles of shifting sand to one of the only 
marks on the map indicating water: Adam Kyrlgan.'? What Kaufman and 
the others found when they reached Adam Kyrlgan was a few bad wells 
and no vegetation.” 

After three days at Adam Kyrlgan, any further movement toward 
the Amu Darya and Khiva seemed impossible. As they waited, the tem- 
perature topped one hundred degrees Fahrenheit.?! Kaufman himself 
despaired at not only the potential loss of the expedition, but his own life 
in the sands of western Bukhara. Just a few days before, and unknown to 
Kaufman, General Markosoff faced a similar disaster in the desert be- 
tween Khiva and the Caspian Sea. Markosoff had decided to turn back. 

Kaufman was on the verge of retreat as well. He had already passed 
along orders that his chief of staff should take his command should he per- 
ish in the desert.”? Without water for his men and animals, hope faded. 

Just as it seemed that the expedition would be lost, a Kirghiz scout 
stumbled into the encampment. This scout was well-known among 
Kaufman and his staff. The Russians had met him in the depths of the 
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Kyzil Kum desert. He was alone, and his clothes were in tatters. He offered 
to serve the campaign against Khiva without pay. He described how part 
of his family had been killed by Khivan Turkomans and the rest carried 
off into slavery. He wanted revenge. 

As Kaufmans troops languished, each of the other scouts declared 
there was no other water to be found in the area. Except one. The Kirghiz 
guide stepped forward and told Kaufman that he could find water within 
riding distance. At this, Kaufman produced a pocket flask. 

“Bring me that full of water, and I will give you a hundred rubles,” 
Kaufman told him. 

The scout rode off into the morning sun. About twenty-four hours 
later, the scout came riding out of the desert. 

“Water! Water!” he cried. “Alty Kuduk! The six wells!” 

Kaufman's flask was full. The water inside had a foul smell, and 
tasted terrible. Yet, it would save their lives and the expedition. The wells 
the Kirghiz guide discovered were deep and the water difficult to extract. 
The corpse of a dog was found at the bottom of one well. 

Nevertheless, the troops were again on the advance with a water allow- 
ance of one pint per day.”? They would reach the waters of the Amu Darya 
by the last week of April. Behind them they left an apocalyptic scene. 

“The whole distance was covered with the skeletons and decaying 
bodies of camels and horses,’ said one Russian officer who rode through 
the wake of Kaufman's advance, “the stench was intolerable, while the ar- 
ticles strewn along the road made it appear almost like a bazaar’’* Among 
the baggage left in the desert were four iron boats Kaufman had built for 
navigating the Amu Darya and two pieces of artillery. 

Only about twelve hundred of the thousands of camels that begun 
the journey reached the Amu Darya. Many had died from dehydration 
and exhaustion, while many others had died from a digestive disease.” 

As Kaufman's troops inched closer to the waters of the Amu Darya, 
troops from the two countries had their first chance to gauge each other's 
strength and numbers. On the Khivan side was a warrior named Sadyk. He 
was a mercenary employed by the khan to stop Kaufman's advance. When 
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not a soldier of fortune, he was a type of desert pirate, extracting “tributes” 
for himself from caravans that passed along this portion of the Silk Road. 

Sadyk saw his chance when Kaufman ordered his entire fleet of 
camels back to Adam-Kyrlgan to replenish their thirst. He knew that if 
he destroyed Kaufman’s camel train, the expedition would be over and 
Kaufman would be stranded. He and five hundred Turkoman warriors 
rode as fast as they could to the watering spot and waited a short distance 
away as the Russians shuffled into the miserable “oasis.” 

At four a.m. on May 7, Sadyk mounted his brilliant white horse and 
roused his warriors for a raid on the Russians. Sadyk and the Turkomans 
skirted around the Russian encampment in a fury of hooves and sabres. 
They were no match for both the size of the Russian force (only a fraction 
of the main body of troops) and their modern weapons. 

The Tashkent column’ eighth battalion contained a unit carrying 
two brand-new Gatling guns.”° There were a fair number of Russian troops 
carrying the latest American breechloaders. Yet, it was the Gatling guns 
that exemplified the disparity between the arms of the tribesmen and the 
modern Russian troops. A Russian soldier in charge of the Gatling guns 
recalls the nighttime raid by Sadyk’s cavalry: 


At the first howls of the enemy I hastened to form a cover for my 
guns. I put on the right wing ten privates, on the left the fifteen 
sharpshooters and twelve men of my battery guns command, with 
whom I could dispense for the present. These men were also armed 
with rifles. Leaving thus with the battery guns only the most indis- 
pensable men to assist in firing, I took myself the crank-handle of 
the first gun, and invited Captain Cachourin to take the handle of 
the other gun, and enjoined on all my group not to commence the 
fire before the word of command was given. 

The guns formed an obtuse angle with each other, as it was nec-- 
essary to direct them to the precise spot where the shoutings of the 
enemy were heard, and whence they were approaching us. We had 
not long to wait. The cries of the Turkomans who had succeeded 
in breaking through the lines of our detachment and turning their 
flanks suddenly rose from all sides, and became deafening, Though 
it was dark, we perceived in front of us the galloping masses of the 
enemy, with uplifted glittering swords. When they approached us 
within about twenty paces I shouted the command ‘Fire!’ 
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This was followed by a salvo of all the men forming the cover, 
and a continuous simultaneous rattle of the two battery guns. In 
this roar the cries of the enemy at once became weak and then 
ceased altogether, vanishing as rapidly as they rose. The firing at 
once stopped, and, as no enemy was visible, I ventured to get a 
look at the surrounding ground, availing myself of the first light of 
dawn. At some distance to the right of our square stood the eighth 
battalion of the line. Between it and us, at every step, lay prostrated 
the dead bodies of the Yonoods [sic]}.”’ 


Sadyk and his Turkoman warriors left Adam-Kyrlgan in defeat. The 
Russians marched onward with renewed confidence.” 

They were by no means left to continue their march unmolested. 
Mounted Turkomans rode the fringes of the Russian advance picking 
off horses and camels where they could. Upon reaching a small lake, the 
Russians refreshed themselves and their animals for a short time. They 
then mounted a charge against the Turkoman skirmishers, chasing them 
for ten miles along a riverbank. In the process they captured eleven small 
wooden boats, or kayuks, which served in place of the iron boats the 
Russians left behind in the sands of the Kyzil Kum. 

As ugly and inhospitable as the deserts had been to Kaufman's troops, 
the Amu Darya was beautiful and inviting. After driven to near insanity 
from thirst, with bodies tortured by marching hundreds of miles through 
sand, and their spirits drained by unrelenting heat, the scene before their 
eyes on May 18 was almost mystical. 

From the soft grass before their tents, they could peer through the 
thin mist softly tumbling down the river. They could see fruit trees and 
elms lining the opposite bank. Every now and then, they would catch sight 
of a small adobe farmhouse or the walls of a cemetery with its cylindrical 
tombs peeking over a low gray wall. It was lonely and silent. 

While some lazily watched the idyllic Khivan scene reveal itself in a 
peek-a-boo fashion through the mists of the Amu Darya, others splashed 
into the water and readied for the crossing. The Cossacks took the lead in 
preparing the captured kayuks for passage. Three of the boats were large 
enough to transport up to seventy-five men across the river. Two dozen 
of the largest Cossacks would drag the boat upriver and row it for about 
twenty minutes to the opposite shore. Horses helped drag some smaller 
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makeshift boats with supplies to the other side. Kaufman watched the 
proceedings from his camp stool on a bluff overlooking the river. 
“Molodtsi!” he called to his men. “Brave Fellows!” 





Russian troops crossing the Amu Darya, 1873 


Soon, the troops moved on to the region of Hazar-Asp. This was 
old Said Emir Ul-Umar’s territory. However, a Khivan warlord named 
Mohammad Niaz had more than a thousand Khivan warriors waiting 
about ten miles from the Hazar-Asp fortress. The Khivans lured the 
Russians with a guerilla warfare-style chase through the countryside until 
the invaders were brought to a broad plain. Mohammad Niaz hoped to en- 
circle the smaller Russian group that they had drawn away from the main 
force. Again, the Khivan cavalry was no match for the Russian infantry’s 
rifles, aided by artillery. The battle of Sheik-Arik, named after the canal 
where it was fought, was soon over. Kaufman's troops marched onward to 
Hazar-Asp. The Uzbek poet recalls the episode in his munajat prayer: 


A hero appeared and arrived in Hazar-Asp 
The unbeliever targeted the Muslim with his cannon 
The Lord saved him (the Muslim) once again 


Always accompany us and destroy the unbeliever! 
The iran” entered the fortress silently 


For our deeds we were subjected to so many misfortunes.” 
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Ul-Umar was in Khiva with the khan, but he had instructed two 
of his most trusted noblemen to open the gates of the city and greet 
Kaufman with an offer of surrender. What Kaufman and the others found 
at Hazar-Asp was a majestic fortress, described by an American reporter 
on the expedition as “not unlike Windsor” in its battlements, crenellated 
walls and the watery girdle of a lake that surrounded it on three sides. The 
reporter noted in retrospect that it might have proved an even stronger 
fortress than Khiva itself if the Russians had to fight a stubborn enemy 
within its walls.” 

Instead, the Russians rode quietly through the zigzag of the village 
streets into Hazar-Asp’s small courtyard. The Uzbeks serenely accepted 
the Russian arrival with tokens of apricots and bread. Many stood up and 
offered a grave bow to the troops marching and riding past their homes. 
Soon, they were trading with the Russians in the bazaar. Kaufman reas- 
sured the chiefs and religious leaders that he was not there to conquer 
their country, but only to punish the khan. He told them that they need 
not worry about their people if they do not resist his advance. The march 
from Hazar-Asp continued peacefully through the orchards and gardens 
of this fertile region. 

Here in Hazar-Asp, Kaufman received a reply from Khan Muhammad 
Rahim II to earlier correspondence demanding Khivas capitulation and 
release of Russian slaves. The khan remained defiant: 

“In your letter; wrote the khan, “you speak of freeing the prison- 
ers. In fact, we have from five to ten Russian men, but they are not at all 
prisoners, as they are captured by my troops, but they were bought with 
money from the Kirghiz and the Adaef tribes, and we from friendship to 
you only keep them... 

“If your wish was to receive the return of your prisoners, you have it 
already. If you want anything else, say so; according to our ability we will 
fulfill it. If you desire to conclude a treaty, then remain where you are, and 
do not come through the inhabited districts.’” 

It so happened that the armies that had started out at four differ- 
ent points on the compass so many months ago converged on Khiva at 
nearly the same moment. Troops headed under General Verevkin, which 
included those who marched south from Orenburg and east from the 
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Caspian Sea, reached the walls of the inner city first. Facing stiff resis- 
tance, Verevkin launched his siege on the Ichan Kala with Kaufman still 
making his way over the last forty-five miles to the ancient capital. 

Verevkin had been in correspondence with Kaufman since his supe- 
rior had reached the borders of Khiva in the weeks prior. They correspond- 
ed in German, rather than Russian, to help keep their communications 
secure. If a messenger was captured, it was likely the khan could find a 
Khivan merchant who could read Russian. Yet it was extremely unlikely 
that they could find anyone who knew German.” 

Kaufman and his troops bivouacked about fifteen miles from the 
capital near an artificial lake. There he received a Khivan envoy guaran- 
teeing the surrender of the city. 

Inak-Artizali, the nobleman who greeted Kaufman, said Khan 
Muhammad Rahim II had realized the hopelessness of resistance and 
pleaded that the Russian cease the bombardment of the city from the 
northern gate. He was referring to Verevkin’s continued assault.” 

Within the walls of Khiva, the debate over whether to make war or 
peace against the Russians was no longer an intellectual debate among 
the khan and his ministers in the palace. The city itself was split. Both 
Khan Muhammad Rahim II and Muhammad Murad, who had pushed 
the khan to take a hard line against Russian demands, fled the city. The 
Uzbek poet remembered the flight: 


Our lord, the Khan left the fortress, 

Our amir sheds tears, he is distressed .. . 

Our lord the Khan is dressed in worn out clothes 

He forsook his brocade and silk. 

Lord, make his father and grandfather support him, 
With your power destroy the unbelievers! 

The horse the Khan rode was a piebald. 

The nonbeliever came in and plundered the treasury” 


The khan opponents released his brother and rival for the 
throne, Atajan-Tora, from prison and hastily proclaimed him as the 
new khan.” The leader of the peace party, Ul-Umar, was named chief 
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minister. Meanwhile, the Turkoman warriors continued a fierce fight 
against Verevkinss forces at the north gate, in complete rebellion against 
Muhammad Rahim I!’s wishes. 

On May 28, 1873, Kaufman rode into the Ichan Kala, the inner city 
of Khiva. He was greeted by a man about seventy years old. The man was 
dressed in a tall sheepskin hat and a green khalat robe. He was wearing 
tall, light brown boots with high narrow heels and long toes that pointed 
upward at the ends. The man’s jaw seemed to be loose and his mouth hung 
open. It was Ul-Umar who had advocated peace with the Russians from 
the start and had ordered his own city, Hazar-Asp, to allow Kaufman's 
troops easy passage. 

Kaufman accepted the official surrender of Khiva from Ul-Umar. 
He met the khan’s gaunt and clumsy-looking brother, taking stock of his 
candidate for the throne if Muhammad Rahim failed to return. Yet, even 
as Kaufman met peacefully with the Uzbek delegation, fighting continued 
at the opposite gate between the Turkoman’s and Verevkin’s troops. The 
Turkomans were determined to fight the Russians to the last. As a result, 
cannonballs from Russian artillery continued to shriek deep into the 
city—some even landing within the palace walls. 

The fight continued through the night. The next morning, Kaufman's 
troops, accompanied by Ul-Umar and the khan’s brother, met with 
Verevkin’s troops dressed in full uniform. Verevkin himself was recu- 
perating from wounds suffered in the fight. The moment of victory was 
complete. The armies that had for marched months from vastly distant 
parts of the empire met on the streets of Khiva. 

Verevkin’s troops had made their final assault on Khivas north gate 
a few hours beforehand. Russian troops had pounded the gate with artil- 
lery until a breach formed that was large enough to send in the infantry. 
A lieutenant-colonel named Skobeloff was the first man through the 
breach into the city. He was followed by hordes of Russian infantry. The 
Turkomans continued their defense by firing rounds from a cemetery to 
one side of the ruined gate.” Once the troops had control of the entrance, 
the Russian commander ordered a cease-fire. Fifteen Russian troops and 
an untold number of defenders were casualties in the last fight to enter 
the city on May 29. Overall, the conquest of Khiva cost the Russians 
thirty-one troops killed and 102 wounded. Thirty of those killed were 
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from the armies who had marched from Orenburg and the Caspian Sea. 
Kaufman's column only suffered one fatality from combat before the city 
was taken.”® 

The fighting wasn’t over. Khiva’s two largest populations, the Uzbeks 
and the Turkomans, were largely independent of one another. They also 
had different temperaments regarding the Russian presence. As a whole 
the Uzbeks, from the peasants to the khan, had capitulated to Russian 
demands with little resistance. The Turkomans, however, were the ones 
who had fought the Russian troops at every stage. Kaufman would not 
forget that, as Ul-Umar and the Uzbeks welcomed his troops peacefully 
on one end of the city, the Turkoman defenders fought through the night 
to keep Verevkin's troops outside another. 

Kaufman took this into account when exacting his punishment on 
Khiva. He ordered the khanate to pay a crippling fine to Russia for resist- 
ing the czar’s demands and “forcing” a march to the khanate. The war 
indemnity of 2.2 million rubles was established in Kaufman's treaty with 
Khan Muhammad Rahim II. 

Kaufman also levied a fine of three hundred ten thousand rubles 


- against the Yomud Turkoman tribes that resisted the Russian advance. 


A further indemnity of one hundred eight thousand rubles was levied 
on one particular tribe identified as the ringleaders of the resistance. He 
would not collect this indemnity without a fight. 

Yet, before he launched a punitive expedition against the Turkomans, 
he had some critical diplomatic business to attend to. Khan Muhammad 
Rahim II was in hiding when Kaufman entered the city. It was an out- 
ward display of the inner dilemma that the khan faced. The young khan 
had a reputation for leaving most of the governance of his country to his 
ministers—in particular, Muhammad Murad. He desired to fill his life 
with the things that he was most interested in—that is, the culture of his 
country: music, poetry, literature. In his heart, he was not a warrior. 

On the other hand, the khan held a sense of pride in his country 
that matched his physical size. Khiva had never been conquered by the 
Russians. Now, it had happened under his watch. Muhammad Murad, 
his mentor and treasurer, had shown bravery and leadership in mustering 
thousands of the unruly Turkomans to fight for their sovereignty, while 
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Uzbeks like Ul-Umar had capitulated to the Russians with little resistance. 
The anonymous Uzbek poet captured the anxiety of the moment: 


He devastated our amir's garden 

Our Lord the Khan's heart is full of burning wounds... 
Day and night I am tortured continuously by the thought: 
Can the Muslim really become the unbeliever’s slave?” 


Kaufman reassured the khan that he would retain his throne if he 
returned; otherwise, he would appoint his rival brother as khan. Kaufman 
had no interest in permanently occupying Khiva. He needed the khan 
to preserve internal stability and act as a legitimate ruler with whom to 
make a treaty. 

On June 2, Khan Muhammad Rahim IJ and Muhammad Murad 
returned to Khiva. They met Kaufman at the Russian camp located in the 
khan’s garden about a mile from the city. Muhammad Rahim entered the 
six-acre garden through a narrow door cut in the fifteen-foot high mud 
walls and rode his richly decorated horse through the elms, poplars and 
fruit trees. Running between the tree-lined pathways were canals and the 
occasional fish pond. To one side of the garden was the khan’s summer 
palace. Among the rooms and passageways were wooden balconies and 
railings with ornamentation that betrayed the origin of the wood carvers: 
Russian slaves. 

Khan Muhammad Rahim II was headed toward Kaufman’ current 
residence, a small summer house in one corner of the garden. Along the 
way, he passed Russian officers and soldiers enjoying the spoils of the pal- 
ace. The invaders were feasting on fresh mutton, chicken and a variety of 
fruit. Some were even enjoying the luxury of ice on the hot summer day. It 
was one of the perks of being the khan. The Khivans stored large amounts 
of ice every winter as an expensive luxury during the long, hot season. 
The Russians now enjoyed it instead. However, Kaufman had ordered the 
soldiers to pay a fair price for any goods they took from the Khivans, and 
they were charged a stiff price for the rare treat. 

As he approached Kaufman's residence, the khan dismounted. He 
walked through the garden dressed in a long tunic made of blue silk and 
a tall conical sheepskin hat. The khan was accompanied by several of his 
ministers. This included Said Emir Ul-Umar. He was also accompanied 
by Mat-Niaz, a short, round man with a turned-up nose, narrow eyes and 
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a sparse beard. These were the ministers who had advised the khan to 
take a peaceful stance toward Russian demands. 

Just before the khan’s meeting with Kaufman, Muhammad Murad 
was arrested by Russian officers. Murad was exiled to Kaluga, Russia, 
about one hundred fifteen miles from Moscow. Soon the khan’s brother, 
Atajan-Tora, was on his way to a career in the Russian military. 

As the khan approached Kaufman, he removed his hat and bowed 
toward his conqueror. Outside the general's temporary home was a raised 
brick platform. The two leaders ascended the platform and began their 
historic meeting. Kaufman was seated on his ever-present camp stool. 
Khan Muhammad Rahim II knelt before him with his knees on the floor 
of the platform. His feet were slung behind his massive frame, his toes 
curled downward.” 


si Se aw SE ERS 


First meeting between Gen. Kaufman and Khan Muhammad Rahim II 

To European eyes, it looked as if the khan was kneeling in subser- 
vience to the seated Russian general. However, the khan’s posture was 
simply a respectful pose in the manner of his culture. Many found it also 
curious that the hulking khan was kneeling before Kaufman, a man who 


seemed diminutive in the presence of Muhammad Rahim II. The khan 
hardly looked Kaufman in the face. Kaufman beamed. 
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“Well, Khan, you see I have come to see you at last? Kaufman said, 
“as I wrote you I would, three years ago.” 

“Yes, Allah has willed it,” replied the khan. 

“No, Khan, there you are mistaken. Allah had very little to do with it. 
You have brought it upon yourself. If you had listened to my counsel three 
years ago, and acceded to my just demands, you would never have seen 
me here. In other words, if you had done as I advised you, Allah would 
not have willed it.” 

“The pleasure of seeing the Yarim Padishah [half-emperor] is so 
great, that I could wish nothing changed.” 

“The pleasure, I assure you Khan, is mutual,” Kaufman laughed. “But 
now let us proceed to business. What are you going to do? What do you 
wish to do?” 

“That I leave to you to decide in your great wisdom. If I could wish 
for anything, it would be to become a subject of the Great White Czar.” 

“Very well. You shall not be his subject, but his friend, if you will. It 
only depends upon yourself. The Great White Czar does not wish to de- 
prive you of your throne. He only wishes to prove to you that he is too great 
a Tsar to be trifled with, which I hope he has shown to your satisfaction. 
The Great White Czar is too great a Czar to take revenge. Having shown 
you his might, he is ready to forgive you, and let you retain your throne 
under conditions, which you and I, Khan, will discuss another day” 

“I know I have done very wrong in not granting the just demands 
of the Russians, but I was ignorant and ill-advised; I will know better 
in the future. I thank the Great White Czar and the illustrious Yarim 
Padishah for their great kindness and forbearance to me, and will al- 
ways be their friend.” 

“You may return now, Khan, to your capital. Reestablish your govern- 
ment, administer justice, and preserve order. Tell your people to resume 
their occupations and their work, and they will not be molested. Tell them 
that the Russians are neither brigands nor robbers, but honest men; that 
they have not come to carry off their wealth, nor violate their women.”*! 

The internal dilemma over Russian domination seemed largely re- 
solved. The khan carried out Kaufman's commands with a zeal that even 
gave the Russian officers pause. As the weeks went by, he learned how 
the Russians conducted their business, and tempered his enthusiasm with 
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a more stately demeanor. Those who dealt with Muhammad Rahim II 
found him courteous, friendly and intelligent. The freed Russian prison- 
ers said that, even before the invasion, he would often engage them in 
pleasant conversation as they worked at the summer palace. 

Over the next two months, Kaufman and the khan hammered out a 
treaty. Highlights of the treaty included the following: that the khan be- 
comes a servant of Russia, handing over all foreign relations with neigh- 
boring countries to the Russian empire; that Khiva would give up its vast 
tract of land between the right (northern) bank of the Amu Darya; that 
Russia would have exclusive navigation rights on the Amu Darya, with 
Bukharan and Khivan boats only using the river with special permission; 
and that Russian merchants have access to all markets in Khiva and sell 
and transport their goods through the country tax-free. 

There were two provisions that would have a direct bearing on the 
Mennonites who would arrive in the khanate in less than a decade. The 
treaty stipulated that the “Government of the khan would undertake to 
admit no emigrants from Russia unless they be provided with a permit 
from the Russian authorities; this applies in all cases, no matter what na- 
tionality such emigrants may belong.” The khan also agreed that “Russian 
subjects are entitled to the possession of immovable property within the 
Khanate of Khiva.” 

It is speculated that Kaufman intended to send a Cossack settlement 
to the khanate. A Cossack community, with a strong military tradition, 
might have aided Russian security. By the time the Mennonites arrived, 
there were no Russian settlements in the remote kingdom, and this part 
of the treaty remained untested.” 

As the governor-general and the khan of Khiva worked out the details 
of the treaty, Kaufman also attended to the Turkoman issue. The tribes 
had been fined a total of nearly four hundred twenty thousand rubles for 
their resistance to the Russian invasion. Kaufman gave the Yomuds twelve 
days to produce the amount in cash, or its equivalent in camels. As the 
Yomuds struggled to collect the funds (they did not have a bureaucratic 
system for collecting taxes, as had the Uzbeks), Kaufman sent troops into 
the Yomud territory to demand payment and punish the tribes. 

The fine amounted to about five million of today’s dollars. It was lev- 


ied against a seminomadic population of just over one hundred thousand 
people, half of whom were from the Yomud tribe.” 
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General Golovatchov, a hefty, even-tempered man with a flourish 
of facial hair emitting from his large cheeks, undertook a punitive ex- 
pedition against the Yomuds. He took his troops deep into Turkoman 
territory northwest of the city of Khiva. The Russian troops met stiff re- 
sistance by the expert Turkoman riders. In more than one encounter, the 
Turkomans would charge the Russian troops with swords flashing and 
matchlocks smoking, and then canter back across the desert sands. The 
Russian troops would pursue at a gallop. Nevertheless, they could not 
catch up to the Turkoman horses that by all appearances seemed to be 
trotting away at a leisurely pace. 

Their swords and primitive guns were no match, however, for Russian 
sharpshooters armed with advanced American rifles and light artillery. 
The Russian troops pursued the Turkomans into the inhabited areas of the 
lower Amu Darya. Golovatchov seemed to move with deliberate slowness 
into these areas, allowing the women and children to evacuate.“ 

As they moved into the area populated by the Yomuds, they noticed 
empty adobe houses and ramshackle stables scattered around a landscape 
crisscrossed with irrigation canals. Each of these irrigation canals were lined 
with poplar trees and led to open pastures. In peacetime, it would be the 
picture of Central Asian tranquility. However, in late July 1873, European 
troops marched through a surreal, abandoned Yomud homeland. 

Some of the cooking fires were still warm, indicating how quickly the 
population had left. Following orders, a mounted Cossack lit a bundle of 
reeds on fire and tossed it onto the thatched roof of a Turkoman barn. As 
black smoke rose into the sky above the abandoned village, other Cossacks 
set fire to the neighboring farmyards and kibitkas, or tent homes. 

So went the scorched-earth campaign against the Yomuds. The 
infantry marched forward through the evacuated farmland as Cossacks 
burned homes and farmsteads, most without leaving the backs of their 
horses. The idyllic landscape was transformed into an apocalyptic tab- 
leau of smoke and fire. The Cossacks rode through this hellish scene like 
mounted wraiths spreading conflagration across field and farm. 

Soon the Russians caught sight of nearly two thousand Yomuds flee- 
ing over the low hills. Men, women and children were moving as fast as 
they could with as much as they could carry away from the Russian troops. 
What happened next is a matter of debate among sources familiar with the 
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Russian campaign against the Yomuds. One eyewitness account is from 
Januarius MacGahan, the American reporter who followed Kaufman's 
troops to Khiva from Tashkent. In his account of the campaign, he told 
how the Russian troops poured down upon the fleeing Yomuds and struck 
down the men, with orders to leave the women and children alone. 
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Russian Troops Attack Turkoman Para 1873. 
According to MacGahan, women and children fled into the swamps or 
simply laid down as if they were dead as the Russian troops rode with flail- 
ing swords into the fleeing mass. Most dropped their belongings as they ran 
from the Russians. Confused goats, cattle and other livestock ran in every 
direction. Some families hid under carts to escape the bullets and swords 
of hundreds of Russian cavalry soldiers. Others simply wandered in shock, 
holding infants and weeping in the confusion. The Cossacks brutally struck 
down the Yomud men, even though many showed a lack of resistance. 
MacGahan says he saw few women killed in the charge. He says this 
was largely because they were mistaken for men by not wearing the tra- 
ditional head-covering. He also cites an instance where a Russian officer 
punished a subordinate for trying to attack one of the fleeing women.” 
The American Charge d’Affairs in St. Petersburg, Eugene Schuyler, 
wrote an extensive evaluation of the Khiva campaign. He interviewed a 
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The Fall of Khiva 


soldier identified only as “Mr. Gromof” as an eyewitness to the massacre 
of women and children in the charge. 

“The Cossacks seemed to get quite furious, and rushed down on them 
with their sabres, cutting everybody down, whether a small child or an old 
man. I saw several such cases. I remember one case in particular which I 
could not look at for more than a moment, and rode hastily by. A mother, 
who had been riding on horseback with three children, was lying dead. The 
eldest child was dead also. The youngest had a sabre cut through its arm, 
and while crying was wiping off the blood. The other child, a little older, 
who was trying to wake up the dead mother said to me ‘Tiura’ (‘Stop’): 

In Schuyler’s report, Mr. Gromof states unequivocally that the or- 
ders to kill women and children came from the “Commander-and-Chief” 
and not from the officer in charge of the punitive expedition, General 
Golovatchov. Schuyler excuses Golovatchovy, yet stops short of criticizing 
General Kaufman by name. 

On the other hand, MacGahan recorded vivid moments of himself 
and Russian troops coming to the aid of the children caught in the charge. 
In a telling scene, a boy who had been wounded by a Russian saber had a 
nasty head wound dressed by a Russian field surgeon: 

“He was accompanied by his mother, who was distracted with grief, 
and watched the dressing of the wound with wild, eager eyes. To her 
primitive ideas, it was scarcely credible that the same people should first 
try to kill, and then try to cure her son. When the wound had been care- 
fully dressed, and the doctor had assured her that the child would not die, 
she seized his hand and kissed it with a burst of grateful tears.” 

MacGahan caught a glimpse of this mother and her child sometime 
later. After the troops had rounded up the scattered livestock and had 
rested their horses, it was time to leave. The American reporter glanced 
back at the scene of the attack: 

“Many a look we cast behind, for there in the midst of the vast desert 
a sight that our eyes unwillingly lost sight of. It was this mother, who sat 
watching her daughter over the wounded boy. Around her lay the wreck 
of all her worldly wealth; possibly not far away the dead body of her hus- 
band; and disappearing in the far distance were the routed ranks of her 
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nation. So she stood a picture of ruin and despair. 
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The Turkomans retaliated. They had the advantage of knowing the 
landscape and having the legendary horses bred for the desert. Again, they 
were no match for the Russians and their advanced weapons. Eventually, 
the Yomuds capitulated by bringing what money they had, along with 
their jewelry and other items of value. 

Unlike the Uzbeks, whose fine was paid from the khan’s treasury, 
Yomud families paid the Russian indemnity personally with their family 
heirlooms and their own valuables. It was a humiliation heaped upon the 
devastation brought by the Russian troops. 

There were a number of curious relics among the items collected 
from the Yomuds. One group of Russian soldiers found a series of papers 
written in English. The collection included a decades-old letter from Lord 
Palmerston, the former British Foreign Secretary. The letter had accom- 
panied Richmond Shakespear on his journey to free the slaves of Khiva 
thirty-three years before. It warned the Russians that annexation of Khiva 
would constitute an act of war against the British empire. 

The invasion of Yomud land, and the confiscation of their most valu- 
able possessions, not only deprived the tribe of its wealth and material 
culture, it struck a lasting impression on those who experienced it. After 
the charge against the fleeing Yomud families, MacGahan noted the seeds 
of hatred planted by the Russian invasion: 


In one place there were the bodies of three Yomuds, lying in their 
blood, and near them six children, of the ages four to eight, all 
alone with their dead. The eldest, a sturdy little fellow, was taking 
care of the others, as well as he could. He was engaged in making 
a bed for them, under a cart, with bits of cotton, silk, worn out 
rugs, and old carpets—all that was left of their once well-furnished 
kibitka. He did not pay the slightest attention to me when I rode 
up: and, I have no doubt, his little baby heart swelled with rage and 
indignation at the sight of me. Twenty years hence, some of the 


Kafirs [infidels] will probably feel how well the child had learned 
to hate them.*? 


It wouldnt take that long. In nine years, a band of Mennonites would 
move into an area near the site of the massacre. To the Yomuds, they 
would look as Russian as the kafirs who had devastated their homeland. 
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UGUST 17, 1873—ONE WEEK before General Kaufman and Khan 

Muhammad Rahim II signed a peace treaty, and nearly two-thousand 
miles away, six-year-old Elizabeth Unruh was helping her family prepare for 
an exciting day. Her aunt, also named Elizabeth, was getting married. The 
whole house was buzzing with activity. The couple lived in Heinrichsdorf, 
Russia. It was a Mennonite town near the Polish border in an area called 
Volhynia. Elizabeth’s mother, Helena; their housekeeper, Eva Voth; and the 
aunts were busy preparing food for tomorrow's big day. Inside the house, 
the adult women rolled out dough for the rolls; mixed fruit, cinnamon and 
aniseed for the pluma moos; and cut apples for the stritzel. 

It was young Elizabeth's job to help keep the fire going in the outdoor 
oven where the ham would soon arrive. After adding some cut branches 
the size of her little arm to the fire, she watched as an aunt carefully placed 
some of her favorite treats into the oven. 

As the food began to bake, Elizabeth's mind wandered toward the 
sweetness of the food and the excitement of seeing the bride in her long, 
dark wedding dress. Elizabeth was startled out of her reverie by tragic 
news. There was a murder at the Wedel house.’ 

The Wedels were the wealthiest family in Heinrichsdorf. Like many 
families, they were preparing to migrate to America soon. Their mother, 
Anna, had passed away five years ago. She left behind her husband, 
Heinrich; two sons, Benjamin and Cornelius; and two daughters, Helena 
and Maria. Benjamin and Cornelius were not home during the attack— 
only Heinrich and his daughters. Heinrich was killed. Helena, age nine- 
teen, and Maria, age twelve, were beaten severely and left for dead.’ 
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Everyone rushed to the Wedel house when they heard the news. For 
hours, the marriage ceremony was forgotten. After the excitement settled 
down, and the Wedel girls were treated for their wounds and placed in 
the care of a family, the Unruh family returned to the house to finish pre- 
paring for the wedding. Six-year-old Elizabeth found that her sweet fruit 
pudding and apple pastries had turned to blackened lumps after such a 
long time in the oven. 

Despite the gruesome murder at the Wedels, the wedding went 
ahead. At twenty-five years old, Cornelius Eck married eighteen-year-old 
Elizabeth Unruh. Many of the relatives who had come for the wedding 
stuck around for Heinrich Wedel’s funeral. Though his daughters suffered 
ghastly wounds, they recovered over time and were able to identify the 
young men who had attacked them. A year later, the orphaned Wedel 
children, ages ranging from seven to twenty, migrated to America, as 
their parents had planned. 





Mennonite bride in Rossin, 1870 its 


Seeds of Migration 


The Wedel children were among thousands of Mennonites who mi- 
grated from Russia to the United States and Canada beginning in 1873. 
Just a few months before the Unruh wedding and the Wedel murder, 
the passenger ship Frisia had docked in New York after steaming across 
the Atlantic from Hamburg, Germany. Aboard were delegates from 
Mennonite colonies in Russia and Europe. 

Mennonites in Russia knew the clock was ticking ever closer to the 
moment when their sons would be called for enlistment in the imperial 
army. They were also concerned about efforts by the empire to assimilate 
them into Russian culture and politics. New laws diminished the use of 
German in Mennonite schools and encroached on their self-rule. 

One of the biggest shocks to the Mennonites was Russia’s elimination 
of their colonial status in 1871. This new law meant the end of autonomy 
for “foreign colonists.” For the Mennonites, it meant the potential loss of 
the Privilegium exempting them from compulsory military service that 
was promised eleven decades earlier. 

The twelve delegates fanned out across the American Midwest and 
Canada to scout land where tens of thousands would eventually migrate. 
In all, about eighteen thousand Mennonites transplanted themselves from 
the Russian steppe to the Great Plains of North America.’ 

A notable example is the Molotschna Colony of Alexanderwohl. 
The elder of this community, Jacob Buller, had been one of the original 
twelve delegates scouting for a new place to settle. Buller met land agents 
in Kansas who were searching for good farmers to raise wheat crops along 
the route of the Santa Fe Railroad. By September of the next year, the 
entire population of Alexanderwohl arrived in Kansas to begin a new life. 
The community had purchased acreage a few miles north of the recently 
incorporated town of Newton, Kansas. The town was a key terminal for 
the Santa Fe Railroad. It also marked the end of the Chisholm Trail for 
ranchers driving cattle north from Texas. Newton was considered “bloody 
and lawless—the wickedest city in the West,’ on par with Dodge City. This 
reputation sprang from the Gunfight at Hide Park in 1871 that left several 
cowboys and railroad workers dead.* Despite personal meetings between 
President Grant, who was sympathetic to their requests for land and re- 
ligious freedom, they had no written guarantee that they would be free 
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from military service.> Migrating to the untamed American West seemed 
in some ways as risky as migrating to untamed Central Asia. 

Russian Mennonites began settling throughout the Great Plains, 
from Kansas to Nebraska and the Dakota Territory. The migration west- 
ward was a major turning point for Mennonite communities who had 
continually moved east in search of a land where they could freely prac- 
tice their faith. 

Yet, Elizabeth Unruh’s family and hundreds of others looked eastward 
for a new home. There was a feeling among many Russian Mennonites 
that North America was not the promised land, and another move east 
was necessary. They looked to new territory conquered by the Russian 
empire and beyond to the khanates of Central Asia for their refuge. 

As the local magistrate, Elizabeth’s father often represented the 
Mennonites when Russian officials came to their community. Soon after 
the wedding, General Eduard von Totleben paid a visit to their village. 
Like many officers in the Imperial Russian army, he was of German de- 
scent and could speak to the Mennonites in a familiar language.® 

The Russian government was afraid the best farmers from the em- 
pire’s breadbasket would flee to America. Totleben was sent to convince 
as many Mennonites as he could that they should stay in Russia. It was a 
battle for the hearts and minds of a people who wanted to remain free of 
conscription and govern their own political and cultural life. 

It was General Totleben who, fourteen years prior, had failed to per- 
suade the Nogai tribe to remain in Russia. The departure of the Nogai 
had created a degree of economic instability in the Molotschna Colony. 
However, the Tatar nomads were not model farmers like the Mennonites. 
The Russian government felt a Mennonite exodus could strike a severe 
blow to the empire's breadbasket. 

There were a number of strains facing the Mennonite community 
in which young Elizabeth Unruh was growing up. There was outside 
pressure from the Russian government to assimilate into Russian society. 
Many Mennonites did not speak Russian, even though their families had 
been in the empire for generations. 

Six-year-old Elizabeth would have no idea how dramatically life was 
about to change for her community. In the early 1870s, Russian national- 
ists persuaded Czar Alexander II to begin Russianizing the many minor- 
ity groups that lived within the empire. Squarely in their sights were the 
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German communities. Under a series of new laws, the Mennonites lost 
their status as a “colony” of foreigners on Russian soil. They were inched 
toward a common national identity for all children of Mother Russia. 

The nationalists pushed the placement of Mennonite schools in Russian 
control and instituted Russian as the language of education and govern- 
ment. The new policies also eliminated the broad self-rule the Mennonites 
had enjoyed since migrating to Russia. They would now operate under the 
zemstvo system. Rather than govern themselves as a jurisdictional island, 
the Mennonites were placed in a legal system that covered a geographic 
region rather than self-governing pockets of minorities.’ 

The Mennonites were not entirely averse to a degree of assimilation. 
The Dutch refugees who moved to the Danzig area in the mid-seven- 
teenth century could not easily hold a conversation with their Prussian 
Mennonite descendants just over a century later. Over a dozen decades 
they had dropped Dutch for High German in their church services and 
adopted a Low German dialect in common speech.® Most descendants of 
Russian Mennonites living in the American Midwest in the twenty-first 
century would not be able to hold a conversation with their ancestors of 
Elizabeth Unruh’s day. The conversion to English is almost entirely com- 
plete among most Mennonites in the United States.’ 

What struck the heart of the Russian Mennonite communities in 
1873 was the loss of the “eternal” promise that they would not be re- 
quired to serve in the military. Russia had passed a universal conscrip- 
tion law. It was passed despite pleas by several Mennonite delegations to 
St. Petersburg that had attempted to persuade the czar to preserve their 
special privileges. They argued against noncombatant roles, such as the 
medical corps, on the basis that it would free another person to take their 
place in armed conflict. 

Johann Toews, a bishop from the Trakt,'° wrote an open letter em- 
phasizing that the Mennonites were very willing to pitch in during times 
of war, but only in a peaceful capacity: 
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We will gladly obligate ourselves to perform such service as we 
rendered in the Crimean War; we will also, in time of war, gladly 
make contributions for the comfort of wounded soldiers ... May the 
Lord move the heart of His Majesty to graciously grant our petition. 
If the deputation fails in its mission, they will pray for some place 
in His Majesty's vast dominions where they can live according to 
their nonresistant confession. Those who can go further will then 
not have sacrificed anything. Thus we will guard in a brotherly way 
every man’s conscience and remain united in love.!! 


Internal pressures were also mounting. New theological ideas 
strained Mennonite unity, and the rising number of landless Mennonites 
challenged the economic balance of the colonies. 

In 1860, the same year of the Nogai exodus, a new Mennonite group 
seceded from the old church. The leaders of this new movement felt the 
old church had lost its way, becoming a cold expression of what was 
once a vibrant life of faith in Christ. Preachers like Eduard Wiist sought 
to re-energize the faith of his fellow Mennonites, Wiist preached a path 
of repentance and conversion. He taught that true Christians practiced 
disciplined moral life and engaged in evangelism. Through Wiist and his 
peers, the German Pietism that had influenced John Wesley had come to 
the Mennonites in full force. 

Pietism emerged as a revival movement out of German Lutheran 
churches in the late seventeenth century. One of its founders, Phillip 
Jacob Spener, yearned for a Christianity that was both practical and of- 
fered a level of devotion that wasn't present in the Lutheranism of his day. 
In his Pia Desideria, Spener outlined a series of proposals that he believed 


would restore life to the Church: 
1. Small group Bible studies that encouraged a deep study of scripture. 


2. Lay members, as part of the priesthood of all believers, participating 
more in the spiritual life of the church. 


3. Active love of one’s neighbor in daily life. 
4. A loving approach to reconciling with those who believe differently. 


5. A reform of seminary education, emphasizing practical concerns 
such as preaching and pastoral counseling. 
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6. More practical and edifying preaching, rather than concentrating 
on lofty theological concepts.’ 


Many of the revitalizing ideas for the Lutheran Church found trac- 
tion in Mennonite communities. Indeed, some of the principles were 
long-held values within Anabaptist theology. Practical Christianity, 
and the role of lay believers in the life of the church, was what much of 
Mennonite spiritual life was all about. Yet, by the time the ideas of Spener 
and other Pietist thinkers reached Russia in the eighteenth century, many 
Mennonites were hungry for the revival that Pietism promised. 

They were tired of the fruit of Anabaptist persecution over the cen- 
turies—that is, the tendency to view outsiders with suspicion, or even as 
enemies. Pietism offered them a society of souls to be won. In education, 
Pietism presented to Mennonites the idea that nature, God’s creation, was 
something to be studied and learned from. As one scholar put it, “There 
was no gap between the thrill of learning and the joy of knowing Jesus 
Christ. It was God’s world and it could be explored.”” 

Despite similarities and points of compatibility, the spiritual out- 
looks of Pietists and Mennonites contained some key differences. The 
traditional Mennonite spiritual outlook pitted a “crown of thorns against 
a [Pietist] halo, the bitter against the sweet savior’ '* Mennonite spiritual- 
ity emphasized discipleship in the midst of suffering. Christ had died on 
the cross in defiance of the evil in the world. He called believers to rugged, 
practical discipleship in light of his sacrifice, with nonviolence as a central 
feature. In contrast, the Pietist outlook viewed Christ as the “source of the 
purest pleasure.” It emphasized the believer's warm inward experience as 
the source of devotion and relationship to God. 

A feeling pervaded the new Mennonite Brethren congregations that 
the old ways of the church, including regimented church services and 
forms of worship, were drained of their meaning by the old church. Early 
Mennonite Brethren church services were far from staid and orderly. 

One worship service took place in an abandoned mosque on 
Pentecost Sunday, 1861. As the worshippers sang and prayed, some began 
to leap from their seats and dance. Others began to shout for joy. The en- 
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ergy level grew until the participants were later described as in a “frenzy,” 
dripping with sweat from their dancing and leaping. 

“Hallelujah!” shouted one worshipper. 

“Victory! Glory!” shouted others. 

“Amen!” 

“The Lord Grant it!” 

At least one attending the service in the former mosque was fright- 
ened by the irrational exuberance. Jacob Bekker tried calming their “ecsta- 
sy” three times during the service by reading from Psalms. His quiet Bible 
reading was no match for the shouts of joy and freedom from old ways 
of worship unleashed around him. They raised their hands in praise “as 
if they wanted to snatch the object of their joy.” The Mennonite Brethren 
soon introduced guitars, violins, and other instruments not found in old 
church services. One group even used a “vigorously beaten” drum, which 
was confiscated twice by a village mayor. '° 

In another service, a group of men began singing an old hymn to a 
modern “street” tune. The bench where they were sitting was soon trans- 
formed into a wooden horse prancing through the meeting hall in time 
with the music. These wildly unorthodox services soon earned Mennonite 
Brethren nicknames like The Happy, Jumpers and Leapers.'® 

Soon, the exuberance of the early Mennonite Brethren churches 
subsided, and the movement settled into its role as a popular, evangelical 
counterpart to the old church. In true Pietist form, the criteria by which 
the Mennonite Brethren distinguished themselves from the old church 
emphasized the heart of the believer. This included baptism based on per- 
sonal regeneration rather than by memorizing a list of doctrines, commu- 
nion administered only to believers, election of ministers by “God alone” 
or by the fellowship of “true believers,” and the banning of unrepentant 
Christians from the fellowship.'” 

Mennonite Brethren turned toward the Bible as a practical source 
of solving spiritual problems more so than a source of systematic theol- 
ogy. They emphasized personal evangelism. The outward signs of a re- 
generated life in Christ included refraining from drinking and smoking, 
alongside nonviolence. The millennialism that had captivated Pietists 
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through the centuries also seized the imagination of many who joined the 
Mennonite Brethren. They believed that the Kingdom of God was intro- 
duced with the advent of Jesus, but it would not be completely fulfilled 
until his Second Coming. 

Another group sprang up around the same time as the Mennonite 
Brethren. The Templers were not strictly an offshoot of the Mennonites, 
like the Brethren. However, their ideas resonated with many Mennonites 
who joined their movement. Like many movements that split the 
Mennonite community in the last decades of the nineteenth century, 
the Templer movement emerged directly out of radical Pietist circles in 
Germany. The Pietists of Wiirttemberg urged their followers to separate 
themselves from “Babel” and form communities of true believers. One 
of the leading Pietist figures, Johann Albrecht Bengel (1687-1752), pro- 
moted separatist movements of this sort. He also promoted the practice 
of small group Bible studies over traditional church services. 

Bengel was deeply involved in forming ideas about the End Times 
that would shape other influential Pietists who would, in turn, influence the 
Mennonite communities. This included the mystic Johann Heinrich Jung- 
Stilling. To determine when the Last Days would occur, Bengel crunched 
the prophetic numbers appearing in the books of Daniel and Revelation 
and determined that the Second Coming would occur in 1836. 

Many radical Pietists who read Bengel and Jung-Stilling’s writings on 
the End Times moved to Russia on the belief that it would offer a refuge 
from the Antichrist. This was especially true after 1848. That year, a wave 
of revolution crashed across Europe. It started in France, where national- 
ists and republicans hoped to bring democratic reforms in government so 
the people could rule themselves. The revolutions spread to the German 
and Italian states, Hungary, and much of Europe in a few months. 

The German Pietists were stunned by the 1848 revolutions. They con- 
sidered democratic rule an affront to the divinely appointed sovereignty 
of kings and emperors, and therefore an ungodly form of government. 

Russia was largely unaffected by the 1848 revolutions. This bolstered 
the Radical Pietist view of the empire as a refuge for true believers. With 
Bengel’s predictions in mind, and Jung-Stilling’s warm words for the East 
in heart, many fled to Russia, particularly the Caucasus, during the sub- 
sequent years.'* 
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Among them were those who believed they could participate in 
building the Kingdom of God in a concrete way. The Templers, or Friends 
of Jerusalem, believed they could help usher in the Kingdom by physically 
rebuilding the Jewish Temple in Jerusalem. Some immigrated to Palestine 
with this goal in mind. Others, including many Mennonites from the 
Molotschna Colony, were attracted to Templer ideas. They formed settle- 
ments alongside non-Mennonite Templer colonies in the Kuban River 
area of the Caucasus. The colonists believed it was a matter of time before 
Islam would be swept from the Holy Land. The removal of Muslim rule 
would open the way for Christians to immigrate to Palestine and establish 
the Kingdom of God on earth.” 

Religious turmoil wasn't confined to the Molotschna Colony. Six- 
hundred miles away, the Trakt settlement was undergoing its own con- 
troversy. Quarrels revolved around the seemingly imminent Second 
Coming. At the center of this storm was the Epp family. 

In 1850, the new Prussian constitution abolished the rights of the 
Mennonites to claim exemption from military service based on their 
religious convictions.” This prompted about one hundred Mennonite 
families to leave Prussia and form a new colony on the Volga River. 

Leading the immigration was a minister named Johann Wall and a 
chief administrator named Claas Epp Sr. Wall and Epp led a wagon train 
with the first twenty-two families from their former homes on the Vistula 
Delta to the Molotschna Colony, where they waited as plans were com- 
pleted for their new homes along the Volga River. The magnitude of the 
migration was not lost on Epps fifteen-year-old son, Claas Epp Jr. The 
younger Epp, who possessed many of the leadership qualities of his father, 
watched as the elder Epp negotiated with Russian officials, motivated the 
new settlers to sell their possessions before the journey, and led a wagon 
train hundreds of miles east to a refuge in another country. This migra- 
tion foreshadowed elements of the younger Epp’s own migration more 
than three decades later. 

The two leaders of the migration, Epp and Wall could not have differed 
more in their theology and respect for non-Mennonite authority. Johann 
Wall was a staunch separatist when it came to dealings with outside author- 
ities. Wall believed that all civil matters, including criminal cases, within 
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the Mennonite community should be handled by Mennonite elders in the 
church. Claas Epp Sr., on the other hand, often spoke of die hohe obrigkeit, 
the higher authority, meaning the secular rulers of their host country.”' As 
such, Epp tried to conform the structure of civil life in the new Trakt colony 
to Russian laws. Ideas about Mennonite theocracy bothered Epp nearly as 
much as the millennialism they were importing:” 


Earlier the attempt had been made to introduce into our settle- 
ment the philosophy of Heinrich Wiens [a Prussian Mennonite 
leader who opposed secular control of Mennonite affairs] by sub- 
ordinating the district board to the church leadership in its ad- 
ministration of criminal law. Fortunately this could be prevented, 
but not before the controversy caused unfortunate schisms in the 
settlement.” 


Like Johann Cornies in the Molotschna Colony in previous years, 
Claas Epp Sr. projected an authoritarian attitude toward those who re- 
sisted his leadership. As strict as he was with the Mennonites, he was 
deferential and respectful to Russian officials. Also like Johann Cornies, 
his leadership style brought severe criticism. Nevertheless, his chief moti- 
vation was the well-being of the settlers under his watch.”* 

From the very beginning of the migration from Prussia, Epp was wor- 
ried about a stream of theological thought that many carried with them from 
Prussia to Russia. Many Mennonites in Prussia cherished the Apocalyptic 
and devotional writings of Pietists like Johann Heinrich Jung-Stilling and 
Samuel Cléter. Jung-Stilling’s allegorical novel Heimweh, or Homesickness, 
in particular held captive the imaginations of many Mennonites. Among 
the fans of this Pietist Apocalyptic literature was Johann Wall. Epp con- 
sidered Wall and the others obsessed with End Times theology part of the 
“fanatical” element that pervaded the new settlement. 


Our emigration to Russia and the province of Samara, specifically 
to the salt tract, had a fanatical element which has continued to 
this day. Despite its experiences, this group was not cured of this 
tendency, which finally resulted and climaxed in the premature 
assumption of the parousia of our Lord and Savior for the purpose 
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of establishing the millennium on earth. Hence, our belief that 
the Son of man would appear in the clouds of heaven, the most 
important event awaiting the church, has been reduced to the dust 
of an unsavory fanatical imagination.” 


Johann Wall wholeheartedly embraced the End Times theology 
of Jung-Stilling and Cléter. The struggle between secular and religious 
authority, and the strain of End Times speculation, dogged Epp in both 
his civil and family life for decades. Eventually, it would lead to a schism 
within his own family. 

Others played an important role in keeping End Times theology at 
the forefront of Mennonite spiritual life in the Trakt settlement. One of 
them was Martin Klaassen. 

Klaassen served as a schoolteacher in the Trakt villages of Hahnsau 
and Képpental. He wrote his own textbooks on subjects ranging from 
history to grammar to astronomy. His students held fond memories of 
nature hikes with their teacher, illuminated by Klaassen’s keen interest in 
botany, among many other subjects. Klaassen’s diaries reveal his knowl- 
edge of four languages, including German, Russian, Greek and French.” 





Martin and Maria Klaassen 
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In 1873, Klaassen’s book, History of the Defenseless Baptism-Minded 
Community from the Time of the Apostles to the Present, was published in 
Prussia and distributed among Russian Mennonites.?” The book was the 
first Mennonite history published for the community living in Russia. It 
served two purposes. First, the book was meant to rouse the Mennonites of 
Russia out of spiritual complacency. Millennialists like Wall and Klaassen 
believed it was crucial that their fellow Mennonites saw themselves as the 
Church of Philadelphia, as described in Revelation 3:7-13. In this passage, 
God speaks to the faithful church about their faithfulness and protection 
from a worldwide tribulation: 


See, I have placed before you an open door that no one can shut. I 
know that you have little strength, yet you have kept my word and 
have not denied my name. . . Since you have kept my command to 
endure patiently, I will also keep you from the hour of trial that is 
going to come upon the whole world to test those who live on the 
earth. I am coming soon. Hold on to what you have, so that no one 
will take your crown. Him who overcomes I will make a pillar in the 
temple of my God. Never again will he leave it. I will write on him 
the name of my God and the name of the city of my God, the new 
Jerusalem, which is coming down out of heaven from my God; and I 
will also write on him my new name.” Revelation 3:8-11 (NIV) 


Second, Klaassen’s book connected the current Mennonite commu- 
nity to the earliest days of Christianity and to the coming millennial reign 
of Christ.** The book was written when the threat of Russian Mennonite 
military exemption was the chief danger. The book argued that nonvio- 
lence was an integral part of Christianity from its earliest days and that 
the Mennonites are the heirs of this tradition. Klaassen emphasized that 
nonresistance is a state of the heart rather than simply a political stance 
for members of the true church: “What good will it do if we serve the 
Lord obediently in the avoiding of the external sword of war, but never 
allow the much more penetrating sword in the heart to rest? Both swords 
must be returned to their scabbards if one is to be truly nonresistant.’”” 


27. The full name of Klaassen’s book is: Geschichte der wehrlosen taufgesinnten 
Gemeinden: von den Zeiten der Apostel bis auf die Gegenwart: Ein Beitrag zur Kenntniss 
und rechten Wiirdigung der Kirchengeschichtlichen Stellung derselben. 
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However, embracing an End Times theology that emphasized a com- 
ing Tribulation, the imminent Second Coming, and Christ's millennial 
reign presented a problem peculiar to Mennonites. A renewed interest 
by Mennonites in establishing the Kingdom of God might conjure the 
ghosts of a tragic series of events from two hundred fifty years prior. 

In the turbulent early days of the Reformation, an Anabaptist named 
Thomas Mintzer led thousands of peasants into armed conflict with the 
ruling nobility. Mintzer saw himself as a prophet tasked with establishing 
the Kingdom of God. In the Battle of Frankenhausen, during the Peasant’s 
War in 1525, Miintzer reassured the thousands of commoners under his 
command that they would see victory in the “justified uprising” because 
God was on their side. The Hessian mercenaries wiped out the peasants. 
Mintzer was captured, tortured and executed. However, some of his fol- 
lowers escaped and continued to preach his apocalyptic and revolution- 
ary message.”° 

Nine years later, a group of Anabaptists took over the German town 
of Miinster by force, proclaiming it the New Jerusalem. The Minster 
takeover attracted Anabaptists who had suffered severe persecution 
throughout Europe. Jan van Leyden proclaimed himself “King of the New 
Zion” and brutally suppressed those who opposed him. The Anabaptists 
controlling Miinster introduced polygamy, based on Old Testament 
practice, and took up arms against the armies trying to regain control of 
the town. After ten months, the Anabaptists were driven from Minster. 
Leyden and two other leaders were tortured and executed. Their bodies 
were displayed in cages strung from the tower of St. Lambert’s Church.”! 
The Miinster experience was a watershed moment in the history of the 
Anabaptist movement. Among other things, Menno Simons and other 
leaders used the episode to bind the virtue of nonviolence to the central 
tenets of Anabaptist theology.” 

Russian Mennonites, like Martin Klaassen, knew that talk of the im- 
minent Second Coming and the New Jerusalem would raise the question 
of whether they were a throwback to the violent, revolutionary Anabaptists 
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of the Reformation. Indeed, some questioned whether nonviolence was 
truly an integral part of Mennonite/Anabaptist theology.” 

Russian officials saw the manner in which many Mennonites remain- 
ing in Prussia after 1868 eventually accepted the loss of special privileges 
exempting them from military service—why couldn't the Mennonites of 
Russia do so as well? Klaassen’s book tackled these questions by divorcing 
violent Anabaptism from the continuous line of peaceful believers that 
survived from the earliest days of Christianity: 

“Even more damaging mischief was perpetrated in the year 1534 by a 
pair of such fanatical enthusiasts and their followers from Holland. These 
were Jan Bockold, called Jan of Leyden, a tailor by trade, and Jan Matthys, 
a baker from Haarlem. The nonsensical teachings of [violent Anabaptist 
revolutionary Thomas] Mintzer had been carried even to Holland by 
some of his escaped followers . . ”* 

Klaassen’s book took the reader on a path from the early days of 
the church to the Apocalyptic events described in Revelation. Klaassen's 
book reflected the belief that the Mennonites were Revelations faithful 
Church of Philadelphia, and that their refuge from the Tribulation lay in 
the East: 

“Where is this last gathering place of the true church? The answer: 
It is to be in the desert. But where? Perhaps, yes very likely in one of the 
lands of the rising sun. Thither God will rescue the little company of his 
own, the little flock for the times of the last judgments. There he will hide 
and protect them from the grim fury of the persecuting dragon, there 
cover them with the dome of his tabernacle, secretly hide them in his tent, 
and exalt them on the rock until his wrath and his holy judgments will 
have passed.” 

Klaassen wove together the idea that Mennonites were the heirs 
of the early Christians with Pietist-millennialist beliefs about a divine 
refuge in the East, forming a seamless garment of identity and destiny. 
Through Klaassen’s book, Jung-Stilling’s writings, and articles appearing 
in Cléter’s books and weekly periodical, the Mennonites came to believe 
their theology of nonresistance entitled them to the role of the Church 
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of Philadelphia. Klaassen persuaded his readers that nonviolence and 
believer's baptism were the keys to membership in a community that had 
kept the faith and would be spared God's judgment. 

Like the Pietists who had gone before him, Klaassen regarded the 
French Revolution and the revolutions of 1848 as catastrophic events 
threatening the sovereignty of those who ruled “by the grace of God” 
Klaassen described democratic revolution as a volcano spewing a lava 
that swept away the rightful rulers of Europe's empires and kingdoms. 
The hellish origins of the democratic revolution were not lost on his read- 
ers. However, one country remained a bulwark against the flow: “Only 
Russias brazen borders finally stopped the molten stream; internally it 
remained untouched by its destructive influences.”*° 

Klaassen wasn't the first to write a history connecting persecuted 
early Christians with contemporary believers. He drew many names and 
stories from the classic Anabaptist chronicle Martyr's Mirror. Klaassen 
refers to Martyr's Mirror twice in his book, and his timelines and descrip- 
tive language demonstrate its strong influence.*” Connecting his book to 
the Anabaptist classic enhanced Klaassen’s credibility. 

Martin Klaassen wasn't the first to connect a strong expectation of 
the Second Coming to a history of persecuted believers. A radical Pietist 
named Gottfried Arnold published a book in 1699 called An Impartial 
History of the Church and of Heresy. Like Klaassen, Arnold traced the 
history of the true believers to the days of the early church. The point of 
the book is to present the “heretics” from the third century onward as 
those in the establishment churches, with the heroes of Christian history 
being those squashed by religious authorities for their unorthodox ideas. 
Arnold described personal piety, rather than membership in a church 
institution, as the test of true faith. 

Arnold’s book became very popular in its day, and his historical 
emphasis on individuals, along with their motives and character, would 
have a lasting influence on writers from Goethe to Albert Schweitzer. 
Arnold ended his history in 1688, eleven years before the publication of 
his Impartial History. He believed events after 1688 fell into a category 
that would later be ignored by most historiographers: fulfilled prophecy 
and the signs of the Second Coming. He wanted readers to see the whole 
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of Christian history (and heresy) with the imminent Second Coming and 
the Kingdom of God in mind.* 

Martin Klaassen refers to Gottfried Arnold as a “nonpartisan church 
historian and incisive critic.”*? However, Klaassen’s writing style is quite 
different from Arnold’s. The style of Arnold’s Impartial History is often 
described as being highly partisan, and even insipid.” 

On the other hand, Klaassen’s warm style and the heartfelt devo- 
tion made his book both popular and influential. It was widely read by 
Mennonites across Russia and helped provide the intellectual underpin- 
nings for the Mennonite migration to Central Asia from both the Trakt 
settlement and the Molotschna Colony. Though his book was a success, 
ideas about the End Times were far from a settled matter among his col- 
leagues at home. 

At the same time millennial fever was heating up, Elizabeth Unruh’s 
family moved to the Molotschna Colony. Her family would soon be at- 
tracted to the End Times preaching of Abraham Peters from the Orloff 
Neukirch church. Influenced by Martin Klaassen’s book and Abraham 
Peters’ preaching, the Unruh’s and many others set their eyes on the land 
of the rising sun. 
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N A GIVEN SUNDAY morning in 1877, those attending services at the 
O Képpental-Orloff church in the Trakt settlement would saddle their 
horses, shine their stirrups, don their finest clothes, and ride in groups 
toward the Klaassen property.! Parents loaded their scrubbed and dressed 
children into wagons for the ride to the church along village streets lined 
with poplar trees. After a week of hard work on the farm, Sunday felt like 
an island of rest in a sea of toil. 

The service was held with the upmost reverence and dignity. Once 
everyone was seated, the sanctuary remained silent. Soon, an elder 
emerged from the vestry. He would greet the congregation with “The 
Peace of God be with you all.” Then, each minister in the church filed in 
procession to his seat.? Among those in the congregation were the now- 
elderly Claas Epp Sr. and his thirty-five-year-old son, Claas Epp Jr., with 
his own family. 

The dignity and solemnity of the service belied the fact that the 
church was embroiled in controversies over leadership and the proper 
interpretation of End Times events. The senior Epp had long opposed 
the exuberant embrace of millennial teachings. On the other hand, his 
co-founder of the settlement, Johann Wall, was an enthusiastic adherent 
of millennialist teaching. Epp’s opposition to these teachings extended to 
David Hamm, who succeeded Wall as elder in the church. Hamm often 
took to the church podium to preach the millennial views he had in com- 
mon with Wall. By the mid-1870s, the pulpit at the K6ppental-Orloff rang 


with sermons about the imminent Tribulation and the Second Coming 
of Christ. 
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7 Church at Képpental, Am Trakt 


The millennialists in the Trakt set the agenda for the debate. Those 
opposing a minister's views on the subject had to defend their position 
based on their own interpretation of scripture, especially with regard to 
Revelation and prophetic passages in the Book of Daniel. Epp Sr. was 
soon delving into these books and the teachings of other theologians. He 
came up with conclusions that seemed “abnormal” to some members of 
the congregation but not regarded as particularly dangerous." 

The rivalry between the Epps and the Walls stepped up with the next 
generation.’ Cornelius Wall, Johann’s son, was intensely concerned with 
the likelihood that their community's military exemption was about to 
end. Cornelius was skeptical of offers for forestry service. He considered 
it one step closer to military conscription. He felt that any sort of non- 
combatant government service endangered the Mennonites’ role as the 
faithful, nonresistant Church of Philadelphia. Over time, the migration 
to a divine refuge in the East was transformed from a topic of debate to 
something the Mennonites needed to act upon quickly.” 

Many agreed with Cornelius Wall and began to plan for an im- 
mediate migration. Though Claas Epp Jr. and Cornelius Wall were both 
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filled with the spirit of millennialism, they disagreed on many of the finer 
points. The old Wall-Epp family rivalry held firm. 

Claas Epp Jr. had equal measures of ambition and a drive for leader- 
ship, just as his father had. What was particularly troublesome for Epp 
was that it now appeared Cornelius Wall had gained the upper hand in 
leadership on this issue. 

In 1878 Cornelius Wall and Martin Klaassen traveled to the 
Molotschna Colony to confer with like-minded elders about a poten- 
tial migration east. There, they met with Abraham Peters, of the Orloff 
Neukirch congregation.® Peters had gone into ministry the same year 
that Martin Klaassen’s book was published, 1873. He preached many of 
the same millennial themes that resounded from the pulpits of the Trakt 
colony. However, just where the refuge in the East might actually be was 
still an undecided matter among those in both Mennonite communities. 

Klaassen, Wall and Peters discussed possible locations for an east- 
ward migration. One possibility was a new colony in the Caucasus. 
Among those currently suggesting that the place of refuge was found 
in that region was Samuel Cloter. His apocalyptic writings referred to a 
refuge in the North Caucasus. During the 1870s, Cléter even planned to 
build empty settlements in the region for refugees that would soon flee 
the Tribulation.’ 

In the 1860s a small number of Mennonite Brethren and Templers 
had established settlements near the Kuban River. Claas Epp Sr. also 
mentioned in his personal writings that the End Times fever in the early 
days of the Trakt settlement nearly dissolved the new colony, with the 
new adherents looking toward the Caucasus as the place of refuge: “An 
immature chiliasm claimed that we are being led to the Caucasus to look 
for a place of refuge, a sanctuary against the impending horrors of the 
coming Antichrist.” 

Klaassen, Peters and Wall held a series of meetings in Molotschna 
about where they might go. Like Klaassen, Peters subscribed to an ideol- 
ogy that connected nonviolence to being a faithful remnant of Christ's 
church. He also believed in the same form of millennialism that was driv- 
ing them toward a refuge in the East. Abraham Peters encouraged his 
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peers from the Trakt by comparing them to the Recabites described by 
the Old Testament prophet Jeremiah.’ 

In this passage, Jeremiah invites a nomadic family to join him in a 
side room of the Temple of Jerusalem. Once all the male members of the 
Recabite family were assembled in the room, Jeremiah brought in a series 
of bowls and cups filled with wine for them to drink. The Recabites decline 
the alcohol, citing a commandment they received from their forefathers 
that forbid drinking wine. The Recabites told Jeremiah that their forefa- 
thers told them that if they never built a permanent home, lived in tents, 
and never planted vineyards or crops, they would always have members 
of their clan serve God. When Nebuchadnezzar’s army swept through 
Jerusalem, and carried away the tribe of Judah, the Recabites remained 
because they had remained faithful to God’s commandments. The faith- 
fulness of the Recabites paralleled the faithful Church of Philadelphia. 
Just as the church in Revelation received an “open door,’ allowing them 
to escape God's judgments, the Recabites were spared God's judgment 
by remaining faithful as well. The fact that the Recabites lived a nomadic 
lifestyle must have resonated well with Klaassen and Wall. They and hun- 
dreds of their peers would soon forsake their permanent homes for the 
sake of remaining faithful to God’s plan. 

Soon, the three agreed that the Caucasus were not the place to go. 
Rather, they set their sights on the newly acquired region of Turkestan 
under the governance of General Konstantin von Kaufman." 

Abraham Peters joined two elders from the Trakt named Jacob 
Toews and Johann Epp on a journey to St. Petersburg. Their plan was to 
appeal directly to the czar about their plans to migrate to Turkestan. It 
took several days to reach the Russian capital. Once the trio had found a 
suitable hotel for their stay, they began working contacts that might help 
secure the government permission they needed for the migration. 

Among the contacts was a personal attendant to the czar, Baron von 
Mirbach. The baron was staying in the room adjoining their own. Before 
each meal, the Mennonite delegates heard Mirbach offering humble and 
sincere prayers. Here was a man after their own heart, who also happened 
to have the ear of the czar.” 
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The atmosphere in St. Petersburg was tense. There had been several 
attempts to assassinate Czar Alexander II. Police were suspicious of every 
stranger passing through the capital. The three German Mennonite min- 
isters felt conspicuous and prayed for their own safety. 

At first, the Mennonite delegation had friendly and sympathetic 
experiences with high- and low-ranking Russian officials. The delegates 
freely roamed the Russian capital and were even entertained by a number 
of nobility who favored the Mennonites. 

One day, they were ordered to visit a certain General von Schmidt. 
The trio went to the appointed place and were met with cold stares and 
an air of suspicion. The visit was anything but cordial. Schmidt wanted to 
know exactly who they were and why they were in St. Petersburg. Who 
had they been meeting with? How long were they staying in the city? 
What are they waiting for? 

At the end of the interrogation, the Mennonites were told to report 
back to Schmidt before they left St. Petersburg. The Mennonite delegates 
were dismissed and returned to their routine a bit perplexed about the 
encounter. 

They told Baron von Mirbach about the meeting with General von 
Schmidt. 

“Brethren, do you know where you have been?” questioned Mirbach. 
“You were in the “Third Detachment.” 

Mirbach explained that the Third Detachment was the nickname for 
the czar’s secret police. They had the power to exile someone they merely 
suspected of foul intentions to Siberia without a trial. With the recent 
assassination attempts against Alexander II, they were especially wary of 
any strangers strolling through the halls of power and in front of the czars 
palace. These were the precise activities of the Mennonites during their 
stay in St. Petersburg. 

Apparently, a certain countess friendly to their cause had heard that 
the Third Detachment was watching them and set up the appointment 
with General von Schmidt. She gambled that if the trio were able to di- 
rectly meet with the chief of the secret police about their visit, it would 
reduce the chances of them meeting an unfortunate fate.!” 

In the meantime, the Mennonite delegates gained an audience with 
the Minister of the Interior, who greeted them cordially. By a stroke of 
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good fortune, Governor-general von Kaufman also happened to be in the 
Russian capital at the time. The Mennonites jumped at the opportunity to 
meet with him. Kaufman warmly received the delegation. 

“Come over to Asia, to Turkestan,” Kaufman told them. “There is 
plenty of land and you will be free of military service.” 

The delegates pressed him further on the issue of conscription. 
Could Kaufman guarantee their young men over twenty could go with 
them, and remain free of the military? 

“That is a matter over which | had no authority to speak,” replied 
Kaufman. 

The governor-general told them he needed to gain this permission 
directly from the czar. However, Alexander II was currently spending 
time at the Livadia Palace in Crimea. Kaufman told the delegates that 
they should remain in St. Petersburg for a few weeks while he personally 
requested that the czar approve the special provisions for settlement. 

Kaufman eventually returned. The answer was the same. They could 
migrate to Turkestan and find a new place to settle. However, young men 
who were currently of military age would still have to serve their time in 
the army. 

Johann Epp, Jacob Toews and Abraham Peters returned to their ho- 
tel somewhat disheartened. Before leaving St. Petersburg, they turned one 
more time to Baron von Mirbach for advice. 

“Brethren, now you go home and examine yourselves once more 
before God and his word, whether you can accept this service or not,’ 
Mirbach told them. “If your answer is ‘No, we cannot, then commit your 
way unto the Lord, trust also in Him, and he will bring it to pass.’ 

The delegates left St. Petersburg for their homes somewhat discour- 
aged. Yet they knew with God and Kaufman on their side, the “open door” 
was still ajar, if only a little. 

As 1879 was coming to a close, Mennonite leaders decided to put 
a foot in the door. They decided that a small team would quickly and 
quietly travel to Turkestan to settle outstanding issues. The mission was 
carried out by the Trakt settlement’s Jacob Hamm and the Molotschna 
Colony’s Peter Wiebe. Most in the Trakt and Molotschna did not know of, 
much less approve, the secret mission to Turkestan. 


13. Ibid. 
14. Ibid. Also a reference to Psalm 37:5. 
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Hamm and Wiebe traveled from Orenburg to Tashkent over the 
Christmas holiday. Again, Kaufman gave them a friendly welcome. Hamm 
and Wiebe expressed the concerns that were holding the Mennonites 
back. Kaufman, back at his semiautonomous post, listened closely and 
took action. He telegraphed the Minister of the Interior and pressed him 
to change his mind about drafting Mennonite men into the military. 
Ivanov complied. Kaufman also asked his real estate counselor to draw 
up plans for a temporary home where the Mennonites could stay while 
they found a permanent settlement. He also granted Mennonites coming 
to his Krai a fifteen-year exemption from both the military and taxes." 

Mere months before the first covered wagons rolled their way to 
Turkestan, the final barriers to the migration East were eliminated. 
Kaufman’ gestures effectively addressed both the theological and practi- 
cal concerns that were hampering plans for the eastward migration. The 
door was now open wide. 


CLAAS EPP JR. 


Conspicuously missing from the joint planning meetings in Molotschna, 
the delegations to St. Petersburg and the mission to Tashkent was Claas 
Epp Jr. Clearly, the migration to Central Asia would have happened 
without his participation. However, he holds a special place in the his- 
tory of the Great Trek because of his progressively radical teachings, his 
recruiting efforts, and his attempts to be the prime leader of the migration 
beyond Russia's eastern frontier. 

As the plans for migration were well under way, Claas Epp Jr. de- 
cided to hold a series of meetings in the Trakt settlement. Migration fever 
was running high in the Mennonite community. Many had already gone 
west to America. Now, migration east to the wilds of Central Asia loomed 
as a likely option. At each meeting, Epp rolled out an expensive and richly 
annotated atlas of the world. Epp was on a mission to convince as many as 


he could that a migration to Central Asia was in line with both prophecy 
and obedience to God.'® 


15. Jacob Toews, A Short Sketch, 15, Belk, The Great Trek, 81. Krai = territory. 
16. Bartsch, Our Trek to Central Asia, 21. 
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His message was captured in his book The Unsealed Prophecy of 
the Prophet Daniel and the Meaning of the Revelation of Jesus Christ. The 
Tribulation was coming, he argued, and the true followers of Christ would 
find refuge in the East. 

“This place of refuge is not in the legally organized part of Russia, 
not under the wings of the great eagle, but rather it shall only assist in 
bringing the woman clothed with the sun,’ Epp preached.’” “We see what 


17. “And there appeared a great wonder in heaven; a woman clothed with the sun, 
and the moon under her feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve stars ... The woman 
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is intended for the believers in the desert: first of all, to be protected from 
the power of darkness, and secondly, to await the coming of the Lord, and 
to appear before Him as the bride.” 

His audience was primed for this portion of Epp’s message. Some 
of the most influential and beloved authors read by the Mennonites had 
used very similar language and ideas, including Martin Klaassen and 
Jung-Stilling.”® 

“Therefore, where all nations, peoples, and languages shall be repre- 
sented, there will be a complete and obvious freedom which will not be 
suppressed through national order or worldly laws like those of the great 
empires, but a freedom in which the kingly law of love alone rules and 
regulates,’ Epp continued. “[This] shows us that it is the free area or the 
Khanate of inner Asia and no other place in the world.”!® 

Epp’s presentations would dig deep into a unique and intricate 
interpretation of scripture. Some in his audience were dazzled by his 
seeming special knowledge. Others left the meeting house confused, 
and others in doubt. 

Through his presentations, Epp struggled to stay relevant as an inde- 
pendent spiritual leader. Epp’s chief rival, Cornelius Wall, enjoyed a boost 
in reputation after returning from the critical planning sessions with 
Martin Klaassen and Abraham Peters. 

As Wall’s reputation increased, Epp felt time was running out for 
him to gain the initiative in the migration to Central Asia. He adopted 
Wall’s urgency in his personal campaign to convince others in the Trakt 
that a move east was necessary. 

Epp had always wrestled with maintaining an authoritative role in 
his community. Though many admired both his charisma and knowl- 
edge, many others opposed his leadership and ideas. At one point, Epp 
had campaigned for administrator of the colony, the position his father 
once held. However, he didn’t receive enough votes. He tried becoming a 
minister and went as far as presenting himself as a qualified candidate. Yet 
again, he failed to muster the votes to achieve this position.” 


was given the two wings of a great eagle, so that she might fly to the place prepared for 
her in the desert, where she would be taken care of for a time, times and half a time, out 
of the serpent’s reach.” Rev. 12:1, 14 (NIV). 


18. Bartsch, Our Trek to Central Asia, 13. 
19. Claas Epp, The Unsealed Prophecy, 85. 
20. Bartsch, Our Trek to Central Asia, 11. 
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Despite his failed attempts at gaining a formal leadership position, 
he did achieve a certain degree of success in other domains. Claas Epp Jr. 
was a smart and successful businessman. 

In 1871 and 1872, the villages of Ohrloff and Ostenfeld were founded 
in the Trakt by a few dozen families. Each family was allotted a certain 
amount of land for farming. However, there were a number of settlers 
who were not farmers, or did not desire to go into farming. Claas Epp Jr. 
seized the opportunity to buy the Jand from these settlers at a fair price. 
Through this series of transactions, he became the largest single land- 
owner in the volost.?' He leveraged his economic position by building a 
brick factory on one of the newly acquired parcels of land. When the vil- 
lages of Valuyevka and Medemtal were established, many bought their 
masonry from Epp. He was considered a fair negotiator, seeking a good 
deal for both himself and others. 

Yet, Epp’s greatest ambitions were not in temporal success. He turned 
his eyes toward spiritual rank. As the Trakt’s self-appointed recruiter-in- 
chief for the migration to Central Asia, he carefully floated the idea that 
he was one of the Two Witnesses described in Revelation 11. 

The witnesses are perhaps two of the most dramatic figures in 
Revelation. They are tasked with prophesying for three-and-a-half years. 
During that time, God destroys their enemies and gives them the power to 
call down plagues on those who oppose them. They are eventually killed by 
the Antichrist in Jerusalem, and their bodies are brought back to life after 
three-and-a-half days. Their ability to “shut up the sky so that it will not rain 
while they are prophesying” resembles an attribute of the prophet Elijah.” 
Their ability to release plagues recalls the story of Moses and the plagues in 
Egypt before the flight of the people of Israel from Egypt.” 

Epp knew that claiming to be one of the Two Witnesses described 
in Revelation 11 was tricky. In his book, he stays away from proclaiming 
himself as one of the Two Witnesses. However, he is unequivocal about 
not setting himself up as a prophet with new revelations: 


We don’t need new apostles and prophets so that they can tell us 
[about the Last Days] because the old prophets and apostles do it. 
Therefore, I recognize that the meaning of the prophecy has been 


21. Ibid. A volost is the smallest administrative division in Russia, similar to a county 
in the United States. 

22. 1 Kings 17:1. 

23. Exodus 7:14-21. 
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given to me freely and gratuitously. I am not a prophet, but I must 
bear witness. ‘God is coming, and woe to me if I don't witness— 
for it says of the spirit that leads us into truth that it searches the 
depths of Godliness and shall announce what is in the future. Why 
then new prophets? Therefore, away with all of them; the Lord 
knows full well how to make manifest the words of his apostles 
and prophets without my doing it.”* 


Yet, in the years before the migration, Epp continued to verbally 
circulate the idea that he was one of the Two Witnesses. A teacher named 
Franz Bartsch confronted him on this issue at one of Epp’s presentations: 

“At the meeting in Fresenheim, I asked Epp whether he at any time 
had declared himself to be one of the two witnesses mentioned in the 
book of Revelation (which I would have considered very presumptuous). 
His answer was ‘Brother B., if the Lord would call you to witness, would 
you refuse?’ Obviously I had to answer in the negative, whereupon he 
said: “Well then, don't you understand? Think about it’ My concern was 
dealt with, but not entirely to my satisfaction.” 

Critical to understanding Claas Epp Jr., as far as that is possible, is a 
grasp of his theological pedigree. This includes a closer look at his chief 
influence, Johann Heinrich Jung, more popularly known as Jung-Stilling. 
This Pietist-mystic shaped Epp’s view of the End Times and was a favorite 
of many other Mennonites. His writings also shaped how Epp viewed 
himself, even as his claims became quite outlandish. His prophetic an- 
nouncements also followed Jung-Stilling’s eschatology closely.” 


JOHANN HEINRICH JUNG (STILLING) 


Johann Heinrich Jung was born to a poor German family in 1740.” He 
originally trained as a tailor, after his father. Yet, he had lofty desires. 
Through independent study, he learned math, geography, languages 
including Greek and Hebrew, as well as economics and agriculture. His 
studies won him a job with a wealthy merchant, who assigned him to 


24. Claas Epp, Unsealed Prophecy, 12. 
25. Bartsch, Our Trek to Central Asia, 31. 


26. Eschatology is the branch of theology concerning last things, including the End 
Times and the afterlife. 


27. Stilling, Autobiography, 9. 
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manage his household and tutor his children.”* The job was his gateway 
out of the lower classes. 





Johann Heinrich Jung (Stilling) 


One day, he met a Catholic priest who taught him how to remove 
cataracts, along with other eye treatments. Jung now had a means to make 
himself rich and finance his loftier pursuits. He also met and married the 
daughter of a wealthy patient. She urged him to complete a doctorate in 
medicine from the University in Strasburg in 1771. In the meantime, he 
entered the circles of great thinkers such as Goethe and Immanuel Kant.” 

Jung-Stilling also became acquainted with the writings of one of the 
founding fathers of Pietism, Johann Albrecht Bengel. He also fell in with a 
group of radical Pietists called the “Philadelphians.” The group had an af- 
finity for End Times speculation, often employing Bengel’s calculations in 
determining their own timelines for the Tribulation and Second Coming. 
Like some Mennonites more than a century later, they believed they 
were the Church of Philadelphia mentioned in Revelation. Jung-Stilling 
remembered being “raptured to the third Heaven” during Sunday after- 
noon meetings with the group. The participants would read from a large 
collection of stories set around the world that showed God’s movement 


in contemporary life: 


28. Ibid., 171. 
29. Ibid. 
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“There now came together all kinds of news, some very interesting 
from the south, west, north, and east. Everything was mixed together with 
spiritual events, the strangest presentiments and the strangest stories, so 
that one who reads such things, especially if they are believed from the 
heart, often feels like he is floating in the pure air of heaven. This special 
work was called the ‘News of the Spirit’ (Geistliche Fama). 

Jung-Stilling found work in German universities and continued to 
perform cataract surgery on thousands of patients. However, he consid- 
ered his life’s mission to write about topics that reached the highest levels 
of spirituality. The End Times occupied his thought life, and his specula- 
tion mirrored Bengel’s timelines for the Second Coming. This interest was 
encompassed by Jung-Stilling’s general fascination with the intersection 
between the spirit world and humanity. 

Jung-Stilling’s crowning literary achievement was the novel Heimweh, 
or Homesickness, published in 1794. Jung-Stilling set out to write an al- 
legorical novel reflecting John Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. The novel was 
intended to show the painful yet rewarding arc of a Christian's journey 
from the moment of repentance through the often difficult path of sanc- 
tification. He also incorporated the narrative style of popular books of his 
day, including the humorous novel Tristram Shandy by Laurence Stern.” 

Jung-Stilling had been looking for an outlet for a collection of say- 
ings he had formulated. As a form of Bible study, Jung-Stilling would 
translate a Hebrew passage from the Old Testament into German and 
then translate a similar passage from a Greek New Testament. He would 
then contract the two passages into a single, pithy saying that embraced 
the spirit of the two verses. He saw Heimweh as a chance to put these 
sayings to good use. The sayings that launched the theme of the book 
were “Blessed are they that long for home, for homeward they shall surely 
come. The afflictions of the earth awaken a homesickness for the house 
of the Father.” 

During the fifteen months he wrote Heimweh, Jung-Stilling says he 
was in a mystical state of near ecstasy, often in a state of half-wakefulness 
and dreaming. “It was an exalted feeling of nearness of the Lord,” he wrote 


30. Stilling, Theobald, or the Fanatic, 76~77. This translation of the passage appears in 
Schneider, German Radical Pietism, 165-66. 


31, Stilling, Autobiography, 137. 
32. Ibid., 138. 
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in his autobiography, “this light irradiating the powers of his soul, and 
enlightened his imagination and his reason.” 

The novel follows the adventures of Christian von Ostenheim. The 
plot includes a secret French conspiracy to overthrow the empire of a 
great Eastern monarch whose empire spreads across Asia and Europe. 
Along the way, Ostenheim meets his wife, Urania, a princess secretly liv- 
ing in a Swiss Mennonite home. Throughout the novel, the true subjects 
of the great Eastern monarch long to go “home” to a refuge called Solyma. 
Jung-Stilling places Solyma in the emirate of Bukhara. Ostenheim, now 
named Eugenius, leads a small band of believers to this refuge, where the 
Kingdom of the Lord would begin.* 

Jung-Stilling was also enthralled with calculations regarding the Last 
Days. His own calculations followed those of Johann Albrecht Bengel, who 
believed the Second Coming would occur in 1836. Jung-Stilling was deeply 
influenced by Bengel’s End Times study Cyclus sine de anno magno con- 
siderato, which placed the Second Coming in 1836. Jung-Stilling afhrmed 
this date in his own writings, with little variation from Bengel. Jung-Stilling 
warned that it is impossible to know the exact date of when Christ would 
return to earth and usher in his millennial reign. Yet, these warnings are 
placed alongside predictions that come very close to doing just that.*° 

Along with Heimweh, Jung-Stilling produced other major mystical 
works. In particular, The Man in the Grey Suit concerns the career of a 
main character in Heimweh named “Menace God-given Eastern-Light.” 
In this publication, Jung-Stilling appears as himself, and as Menace, his 
alter-ego. Menace is always dressed in the drab garments of a pauper. He 
is not precisely a human being. Rather, Menace is an angelic messenger 
sent directly from heaven to gather the true believers and seek shelter in 
the divine refuge before the final cosmic battle. 


God-given I am called because I am evolved from God; and 
Eastern-Light because my fatherland, my native country, is the 
eternal East. In my land the eternal morning reigns. There the sun 
never sets and I always have an endeavor toward that direction, 
or a homesickness [heimweh], as my friend Stilling wrote. I would 
want all to be homesick for that place and would want them all to 


33. Ibid. Jung-Stilling wrote his autobiography in the third person. 
34. Stilling, Heimweh, 354. 
35. Wiebe, “A Mennonite Apocalypse,” 226. 
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allow me to lead them there. The Lord who sent me desires that all 
you would travel there.*° 


For both Jung-Stilling and Claas Epp Jr., the Antichrist was personi- 
fied by Napoleon Bonaparte. This was accompanied by Bengel’s assertion 
that the Enlightenment and the French Revolution were the primary ve- 
hicles in the Antichrist’s bid for world domination. Many radical Pietists 
looked toward Russia as the place of refuge. They saw Czar Alexander | 
as the devout ruler from the East who defeats the Antichrist. These ideas 
seemed confirmed in both Jung-Stilling’s writings and Isaiah 41:25: “I 
have raised up one from the North, and he shall come: from the rising of 
the sun shall he call upon my name: and he shall tread upon princes as 
upon mortar, and as the potter treadeth clay.” (KJV) 

Jung-Stilling had a special relationship with Alexander I. His employ- 
er, Charles Frederick, the Prince-elector of Baden, was the brother of Czar 
Alexander's wife, Louise of Baden. Jung-Stilling and Alexander I became 
acquainted in the years after Napoleon's defeat. The German mystic had a 
profound influence on the Russian czar. Alexander embraced many aspects 
of Jung-Stilling’s Pietism. Following his visits with Jung-Stilling, Alexander 
I sponsored the Russian Bible Society, a Pietist missionary organization that 
promoted Bible translation in the many languages across the empire.” 

In the years following Napoleon's defeat, radical Pietists began mov- 
ing in droves to Russia. They believed Alexander I would offer them a 
place of refuge during the coming Tribulation. This left Jung-Stilling 
dismayed. He discouraged other Pietists from migrating to Russia by reit- 
erating that Heimweh was an allegory, not based on actual events or loca- 
tions. Nevertheless, the Pietists saw Russia as a bastion against the spread 
of godless democratic government and the czar as a pious Christian ruler. 
Many of these German Pietists moved into the same areas in South Russia 
where Mennonites had recently settled.”8 

Entwined in the theological DNA of apocalyptists like Bengel, Jung- 
Stilling and Claas Epp Jr. is a set of assumptions about scripture and 
how passages from the Bible reveal future events. These seven principles 


helped drive many to believe they were living in the Last Days, and that 
their refuge was in the East. 
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First, they believed the New Testament book of Revelation and the 
Old Testament book of Daniel contain symbols that are discernible and 
consistent. Prophecies from the Old Testament are explained further and 
often fulfilled in the New Testament. 

Second, they believed the history of the world since Christ's cruci- 
fixion until his Second Coming can be found encoded within Revelation 
and Daniel. To learn the future, one must decode these symbols. 

Third, they believed the books of the Bible are packed with mean- 
ings beyond what the authors of the books knew at the time of writing. 
The Holy Spirit has encoded secret meanings into scripture that reveal 
facts about the Last Days. 

Fourth, they deduced certain people during key points in history 
were chosen by God to decipher these symbols. The decoded message is a 
word from God, rather than simply one person's interpretation. 

Fifth, permission to decipher the messages encoded in scripture is 
evidence that the End Times are at hand. They believed the late eigh- 
teenth into the nineteenth century must be the Last Days because God 
has allowed these secret messages to be understood. 

Sixth, they believed there is a “one-to-one” relationship between 
real people and events in history and the symbols found in books like 
Revelation and Daniel. Decoded prophecies refer to events happening 
currently or in the future. 

Integral to this system was the belief that God directs the behavior of 
the governments and rulers that he has appointed (i.e., kings, emperors, 
etc.). These governments act according to God's will and for the good of 
their subjects.” 

Using these principles, Bengel and Jung-Stilling calculated Christ's 
millennial reign would occur in 1836. Both died before that year arrived. 
Claas Epp Jr., however, interpreted dates that commanded much more of 
a commitment from his audience. In 1877, Epp placed the seven years of 
Tribulation just a few short years away, in 1880. He later revised it to 1882. 
A synopsis of his reasoning follows. 

In the second chapter of Daniel, the Babylonian king Nebuchadnezzar 
dreamed of a large statue made of progressively less valuable material.*° 


39, Wiebe, “A Mennonite Apocalypse,” 6. 

40. Daniel 2:31-35, “You, O king, were looking and behold, there was a single great 
statue; that statue, which was large and of extraordinary splendor, was standing in front 
of you, and its appearance was awesome. The head of that statue was made of fine gold, its 
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For Epp and other apocalyptists, the golden head was the Chaldean- 
Babylonian empire of Nebuchadnezzar. The silver breast and arms 
represented the Medeo-Persian empire. The copper belly and thighs rep- 
resented Greece, and the iron legs represented the Roman empire. Epp 
interpreted that the Roman empire lasted until 1806 under the guise of 
the Holy Roman Empire until it was dissolved during Napoleon's rise to 
power. For Epp, the Roman empire and the ten toes are part of the same 
“fourth kingdom” because the Holy Roman Empire was an intermingling 
of the iron of Rome with the clay of Germanic states.*! 

Epp believed he was living in the age corresponding to the ten toes 
of mixed iron and clay, representing the ten nations that would arise out 
of the Roman empire. “Just as the toes on the human body are short in 
comparison to the length of the feet and of the thighs,’ Epp wrote, “and 
because each thing represented in the word of God is absolutely authori- 
tative, so will the time of the fourth kingdom be short in comparison to 
the establishment of the last one.’” 

Epp draws on prophetic numbers from Daniel to arrive at dates close 
to his own time. Daniel 8:14 speaks of twenty-three hundred days until 
the “sanctuary is cleansed,” or rather when the Temple will be rebuilt in 
Jerusalem. Daniel's twenty-three hundred days correspond to twenty- 
three hundred years in Epp’s interpretation. Daniel 9:24 mentions sev- 
enty weeks, corresponding to seventy year-weeks, or four hundred ninety 
years total.*? The following verse says there will be sixty-nine weeks, cor- 
responding the 483 years, for the arrival of the “anointed one.” The re- 


breast and its arms of silver, its belly and its thighs of bronze, its legs of iron, its feet partly 
of iron and partly of clay. You continued looking until a stone was cut out without hands, 
and it struck the statue on its feet of iron and clay and crushed them. Then the iron, the 
clay, the bronze, the silver and the gold were crushed all at the same time and became 
like chaff from the summer threshing floors; and the wind carried them away so that not 
a trace of them was found But the stone that struck the statue became a great mountain 
and filled the whole earth.” (NASB). 

41. Claas Epp, Unsealed Prophecy, 35. 

42. Ibid., 36. 


43. Daniel 9:24-25: “Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people and upon thy 
holy city, to finish the transgression, and to make an end of sins, and to make reconcilia- 
tion for iniquity, and to bring in everlasting righteousness, and to seal up the vision and 
prophecy, and to anoint the most Holy. Know therefore and understand, that from the 
going forth of the commandment to restore and to build Jerusalem unto the Messiah the 


Prince shall be seven weeks, and threescore and two weeks: the street shall be built again, 
and the wall, even in troublous times” (KJV). 
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maining week of Daniel, representing seventy years, corresponds to the 
time of Christ's birth until the destruction of the Temple in Jerusalem. He 
distilled the numbers for his audience: 


The division of twenty-three hundred years is thus as follows: for 
483 years the Jews are a people and Jerusalem their city. After which 
comes the one thousand eight hundred and ten years of desola- 
tion [after the destruction of the Temple], and then seven years 
in which Israel will again be a people. Then will the Sanctuary be 
blessed and the All Holy One to be anointed. The destruction of 
the city and the sanctuary after the sixty-two week[-years] and the 
beginning of the desolation happened in the year 70 AD. Since this 
time should last one thousand eight hundred and ten years, thus 
the desolation ceases with the year 1880.“ 


Epp allows two years’ time for the Jews to rebuild the Temple in 
Jerusalem. Once it is built, by 1882, the last year-week is set in motion. 
For the first half of this period, three-and-a-half years, there is peace in 
Jerusalem as war rages in heaven. The second half of this period is the 
Tribulation, three-and-a-half years of war and chaos. During this time, 
believers around the world escape to the refuge in the East.** At the end 
of the Tribulation, Christ returns and begins his millennial reign in the 
year 1889. 

Epp does not seem troubled by the fact that both Palestine and the 
identified area of refuge in Central Asia were the domain of Muslim rul- 
ers. He saw Islam as “old and rotten” and must collapse in the coming 
fulfillment of prophecy.” 

Along with the Antichrist, Napoleon, the chief enemy of the true 
followers of Christ is the Roman Catholic Church. Epp believed that the 
doctrine of papal infallibility, adopted in 1870, indicated that Roman 
Catholicism had denied the teaching of God and Christ once and for all. 

On the other hand, Russia had proved to be a friend of the true be- 
lievers. In 1812, the “great eagle” had defeated Napoleon. Czar Alexander 
II was seen as a benevolent ruler who would aid in protecting the true 
believers as they fled to the refuge just beyond Russia's borders. 


44. Claas Epp, Unsealed Prophecy, 44. 
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Epp’s book contains a host of predictions and interpretations. For 
those who saw truth in Epp’s math and scriptural insight, time was draw- 
ing short to prepare for a migration. 

In the book of Revelation, Claas Epp Jr. saw the history of the church 
played out from its time of the apostles until the Second Coming. Epp 
interpreted the Four Horses of the Apocalypse from Revelation 6 as sym- 
bols for the history of the church: “And I saw, and behold a white horse: 
and he that sat on him had a bow; and a crown was given unto him: and 
he went forth conquering, and to conquer” (Revelation 6:2). Epp saw the 
white horse as the emergence of Christianity during the first three centu- 
ries after the Resurrection of Christ.” 

“And there went out another horse that was red: and power was given 
to him that sat thereon to take peace from the earth, and that they should 
kill one another: and there was given unto him a great sword” (Revelation 
6:4). This horse, Epp explained, represents the takeover of Christianity 
by Constantine, making the church a “co-ruler” with the state. Christians 
exchanged spiritual weapons of love and charity for physical weapons, 
often fighting each other over worldly power.® 

“And when he had opened the third seal, I heard the third beast 
say, Come and see. And I beheld, and lo a black horse; and he that sat on 
him had a pair of balances in his hand” (Revelation 6:5). Epp interpreted 
the black horse as representing the judgment of God against the church 
for persecuting the true believers throughout history and for becoming 
increasingly corrupt over the centuries. “Christianity became disloyal to 
its God, bound itself completely to the world church,’ Epp taught, “and 
became a queen of this earth who was filthy rich and satiated and full of 
filth and harlotry.’” 

“And I looked, and behold a pale horse: and his name that sat on him 
was Death, and Hell followed with him. And power was given unto them 
over the fourth part of the earth, to kill with sword, and with hunger, and 
with death, and with the beasts of the earth” (Revelation 6:8). Epp saw the 
pale horse as God's judgment against the fallen church.” 
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Epps prophetic interpretations became more closely tied to current 
events in the later chapters of Revelation: “And I stood upon the sand of 
the sea, and saw a beast rise up out of the sea, having seven heads and ten 
horns, and upon his horns ten crowns, and upon his heads the name of 
blasphemy” (Revelation 13:1). 

“The ascension of the beast from the sea of the people happened 
through the revolution in France in 1789,” Epp taught. “Napoleon emerged 
as the sixth head and as the leader of the beast. When the time allotted 
him had passed, and after he had conquered practically all of Europe and 
had spread everywhere the spirit of godless liberty that ruled France, the 
beast was crippled in the year 1815.”>! 

Epp saw the thirty-three-year gap between Napoleon's defeat at 
Waterloo and the social revolutions of 1848 as a time when the saints of 
God are sealed, and the true message of Christianity was spread around 
the world like never before, as described in Revelation 7. 

Between 1848 and 1870, the first two trumpets described in the 
eighth chapter of Revelation are sounded. The power of the earthly church 
is stripped away, becoming weaker and weaker. In response, the worldly 
church refuses to repent and turn toward the ways of God. 

In 1870, the third trumpet sounded: “And the third angel sounded, 
and there fell a great star from heaven, burning as it were a lamp, and it fell 
upon the third part of the rivers, and upon the fountains of waters; And 
the name of the star is called Wormwood: and the third part of the waters 
became wormwood; and many men died of the waters, because they were 
made bitter” (Revelation 8:10-11). 

According to Epp, Wormwood represented the fall of the Roman 
Catholic Church from what had remained of God's teachings. Epp ar- 
gued that the Vatican responded to its loss of political power by affirming 
the infallibility of the Pope during the First Vatican Council. Epp taught 
that papal infallibility was a desperate attempt by the Catholic Church to 
“demand blind obedience in every respect,” as it saw its political power 
washed away in Europe. “Guided by the black power of the Jesuits,’ Epp 
wrote, “[the Pope] put himself in the place of Christ and raised himself 
above the Word of God?” 
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Epp believed Christianity was experiencing the time of the fourth 
trumpet, when “the third part of the sun was smitten, and the third part 
of the moon, and the third part of the stars; so as the third part of them 
was darkened, and the day shone not for a third part of it, and the night 
likewise.” Epp believed this passage represented a mass turning away from 
true Christianity by churches around the world. For those who recognize 
how far the church has fallen, there was still a chance of repentance and 
escape from God's judgments. The worst was yet to come under the final 
three trumpets. It was time for the true believers to prepare for their jour- 
ney to the protective refuge in the East. 

Epp, writing in 1877, predicted a social revolution in 1878 as a sign 
of the fifth trumpet. He believed that this would lead to a war between 
France and Germany and end with the destruction of France. This war 
would be followed by a greater revolution across Europe, and every gov- 
ernment except Russia would be overthrown by 1880. 

The sixth trumpet marks the first three-and-a-half years before the 
Second Coming. As the true believers flee to their refuge, God releases 
from inner Asia a series of plagues “whereby millions and millions will 
be swept away in order to drive the remainder to do penance before the 
midnight hour comes, the seventh trumpet, when no one can do anything 
more,’ Epp predicts. He also foresees the end of Muslim rule through the 
plagues from the sixth trumpet.* 

Upon the sound of the sixth trumpet, a spiritual war results in Satan 
being cast out of heaven, only to appear on earth. This would occur in the 
last three-and-a-half years before the return of Christ. Satan smashes the 
institutions and world governments. He then sets himself up as God in 
the restored temple in Jerusalem and begins his rule over the world. 

The Two Witnesses appear during the time of the sixth trumpet. 
They are protected by God from those who would try to kill them. Epp 
taught that, at the end of the three-and-a-half years and on the eve of the 
seventh trumpet, they are killed and their bodies are left in the streets of 
Jerusalem. After three days, their bodies are resurrected. Afterward, they 
ascend into heaven. Their ascension is accompanied by an earthquake, 
which kills seven thousand people. Epp taught that many Jews living in 
Jerusalem would see these events and turn toward Christ as their Messiah 
and away from the Beast residing in the Temple’s Holy of Holies. 
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As far as Epps role as one of the Two Witnesses, he simply prepares 
the reader of his book to believe that one of these figures may come from 
their own flock: 


If one of the two witnesses, the one who comes from heaven, is 
Elias, it is not stated that the other must necessarily come from 
heaven; but just the opposite. Because just as the Antichrist comes 
from the abyss, and the false prophet will be from the earth, so 
the second witness will be from the Christianity of our time. Elias 
stands then as the representative of the old covenant whom the 
Jews can follow and thereby the word of the prophet Malachi be 
fulfilled (Malachi 4, 5, 6). The second prophet will be from the new 
Israel, who, like Paul [the apostle}, will be able to extol his weak- 
ness so that the strength of Christ might be powerful in him.™ 


For Epp’s closest followers, those who believed he was one of the 
Two Witnesses, the path that lay before him seemed clear. He wasn't go- 
ing with them to the refuge in Central Asia. Prophecy appeared to dictate 
that Claas Epp Jr’s destiny was on the streets of Jerusalem, and in the 
clouds of heaven. For the Church of Philadelphia, time was running short 
for them to make their pilgrimage to the eastern refuge. 
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UNE 29, 1880—FRANZ BARTSCH had spent the day finishing work 

on his wagon. The migration to Turkestan would begin the next day, 
Wednesday. Franz had devised a traveling cage for a goat attached to the 
back of the vehicle. He and his wife had an infant daughter, and the goat 
would provide her a ready supply of milk during the long journey. With 
the cage taking up the back of the wagon, Franz positioned a door on the 
side, flanked by two wooden boxes that rode above the wheels. Hoops 
of wide, thin wood formed an arch over the wagon, over which a heavy 
canvas formed the roof of their temporary home.! 

Ten families with eighteen covered wagons formed the vanguard 
of the eastward migration. The families, all from the village of Hahnsau, 
had sold their farms to the Miller brothers of Warenburg, who later sold 
it to Ukrainian peasants.? These families were the closest followers of 
Claas Epp Jr. 

The previous Friday, Epp had gathered about thirty-five families at 
a private home. Epp announced that they were forming a new congrega- 
tion, the “Bride Community,’ that would travel to Central Asia to meet 
Christ, the Bridegroom. They laid hands on the ministers of the new 
congregation: Jonas Quiring, Wilhelm Penner and Johann Jantzen. They 
also began two new rituals. The first was foot washing. It was a ritual 
also practiced by the Abraham Peters group, and harkened back to Jesus 
washing the feet of the disciples as an act of humility and mutual ser- 
vanthood.’ Epp also introduced the Love Feast, borrowed from Pietist 
groups such as the Moravian Brethren. The Love Feast was a celebration 
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dinner involving a good meal, hymn-singing and quiet talk among the 
participants about their spiritual walk. This was followed by communion. 
It was an important moment of solidarity among those who would soon 
make the difficult journey east. 

Franz Bartsch, who had once questioned Claas Epp’s claim as one of 
the Two Witnesses, was now one of his loyal followers. Franz had spent 
time with Epp and his followers during 1879. Franz’s skepticism about 
Epp’s already-failed predictions and his outlandish personal claims were 
overcome by Epp’s personal style and the sense of community he felt 
among others in the Bride Community. 

On the eve of the planned departure, Franz Bartsch’s little daughter 
became very sick. This presented a dilemma. The Bartsch family could 
not proceed with a desperately sick infant, and it was much to ask the 
entire group to remain while she remained violently ill. 

“It seems to me that the child may not live,” Claas Epp told Franz. 
“Brother Bartsch, you speak with the Lord and I will speak with the breth- 
ren. The Lord is at work. May he give us insight and clarity to determine 
whether the delay is for you only, or for the total group.” 

Franz appreciated Claas Epps kindness and sympathy. His gener- 
ous attitude toward their situation helped calm his family’s nerves. 
Nevertheless, their daughter's illness did not improve. 

“The brethren have decided to wait,’ Claas Epp later reported to 
Franz. “Our patience concerning the whole endeavor is being tested and 
we must endure.” 

On July 1, the Bartschs’ daughter died. The leaders decided to delay 
the migration until her burial on July 3, and leave later that day. 

The funeral was quite large for an infant. Many of those attending 
the funeral were “curiosity-seekers,” interested more in the group leaving 
for Central Asia to meet the Lord than to support the family. The service 
ended about ten oclock that morning. Then, the horses were hitched and 
the drivers took the reins. The Great Trek was under way. 

Four of the eighteen wagons in the train belonged to the Jantzen 
family. Heinrich Jantzen was the designated leader of the group. Heinrich 
had sold three full estates near Hahnsau, including a granary, before 
packing his family and remaining belongings for the journey to Central 
Asia. Heinrich was one of Claas Epp Jr:s staunchest supporters and head 
of one of the wealthier families on the trek. The largest of his wagons led 
the way, driven by his fourteen-year-old son, Herman.“ 
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Young Jacob Toews, who would have faced military conscription in 
the fall, drove the second wagon. The wagons creaked and jangled as they 
climbed up a nearby hill overlooking Hahnsau. They looked down on 
the valley below. The homes they had left behind were hidden among the 
trees. Many relatives and friends accompanied them on the first leg of 
the trip. At their first stop, they discovered a large stack of warm cream 
waffles left there by a woman from Lysanderhoh. 

As the miles went by, those on the trek offered tearful goodbyes to 
their loved ones who were remaining behind. Claas Epp Jr. remained with 
them the longest. Riding among the wagons on his horse, he circulated 
among each of the families, offering words of encouragement. He made 
a point of eating at least one meal with each family. As the wagons rolled 
across the steppe, he asked the older women how they were doing, and in- 
teracted with the children walking alongside the wagons. In the evening, 
he preached sermons that encouraged the pilgrims on their path toward 
the divine refuge.” 

On the first Sunday of the migration, a tent was erected to shade the 
families from the summer sun. Epp preached a sermon called “Shadows 
and Essence,’ using Hebrews 8:5 as a scripture reference. He told them the 
fellowship they experienced with each other beneath the tent was merely 
a shadow of the heavenly tabernacle. Nevertheless, he warned, dangers 
lay ahead. Just as the dragon in Revelation 12 attempted to drown the 
woman clothed with the sun, certain people groups influenced by Satan 
would attempt to harm them as well. He predicted the Turkoman tribes 
who roamed Central Asia would threaten their pilgrimage. Nevertheless, 
he explained, they need not worry. God would send them help, just as he 
did for the children of Israel as they escaped Egypt.® 

Epp left that evening with the last few families remaining at the 
Trakt. Franz Bartsch thought to himself, “Claas Epp is God’s ambassador 
to us, and our way is the right way.” He felt a loss “like Elisha must have 
felt when Elijah ascended into heaven”’ He and the others believed it 
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was the last time they would lay mortal eyes on Claas Epp Jr. After Epp 
returned to the Trakt, Jonas Quiring and Wilhelm Penner took up the 
mantle of preaching and offering spiritual encouragement. 

The wagons rolled toward the Cossack town of Uralsk and then on- 
ward to the cosmopolitan city of Orenburg before crossing into Turkestan. 
As they climbed toward the Ural mountains, they were enchanted by the 
high meadows and meandering streams that revealed the contours of the 
mountains that separated Asia from Europe. 

One of Herman Jantzen’s duties in the lead wagon was to ring a hand 
bell for various signals. On his father’s cue, Herman signaled the time to 
water the horses, rest for the night, wake up the next morning, and read 
morning and evening devotions. Each night, Herman would also ring the 
bell when it was time to circle the wagons into a Wagenburg. 

One day, they discovered a well along the road to the city of Uralsk. 
Herman rang the bell, and the train stopped to water their horses. As they 
dipped their pails, the Cossacks living nearby became very angry. They 
claimed the Mennonites had contaminated their well simply by using it. It 
took some coaxing to get past their aloofness. After a time, they were able 
to buy feed for their horses and milk and bread for the families.* 

The wagon train attracted attention at every stopping point along 
the way. Village leaders would ask them who they were and where they 
were going. Herman Jantzen’s father told them that they were Germans 
from Russia, and their faith was driving them to Turkestan, where they 
were promised greater religious freedom. 

This impressed the local Cossack leaders, who told them, “You are a 
holy people because you have such a high regard for your faith.” 

The sights and sounds of the pilgrimage became ever more exotic as 
they rolled eastward. They began to see caravans, led by nomadic Kirghiz 
guides called “Djigits.” Alien sounds of bellowing camels filled their ears 
as they passed Central Asian merchants on their way to western markets. 
So far, the roads were smooth. 

However, the ease and beauty of their journey was soon interrupted 
by illness. Dysentery affected many of the travelers. The children suffered 
the most. Many of them suffered debilitating diarrhea. It was blamed on 
the change in diet and the lack of good milk. Adequate medical attention 
was nonexistent. 
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Smooth roads turned to sand. Horses became ill, and at least one 
died. The children got sicker. 

The trek took them along the westernmost boundary of Turkestan. 
This was bounded by the Ural River as it ran down from the mountains di- 
viding Asia from Europe. The river ran through Orenburg and downstream 
to Uralsk before heading south to the Caspian Sea. During the spring, 
runoff from melting snow turned the area around Orenburg into rich pas- 
turage for herds of cattle and horses. During summer, the time when the 
first Mennonite wagon train traversed the region, it became a desolate area 
considered unfit for human habitation, and virtually impassable.'° 

Their arrival at Orenburg was a welcome respite. The Mennonites 
formed their Wagenburg near the large city market. Orenburg was a ma- 
jor hub along the Silk Road, where merchants shuttled goods from the Far 
East into Europe. The Mennonites watched as Asian merchants dropped 
off the silk, textiles, spices, tea and chinaware they had brought across the 
mountains of western China and the steppes of Central Asia. Herman 
Jantzen was impressed by the herds of large and sturdy horses that were 
brought from Siberia. Chatter in the large market consisted of a “maze of 
languages’ foreign to the Mennonites’ ears.!! 

Orenburg had already lost its role as a frontier town dominated by 
the military. Yet, it remained as cosmopolitan as ever. The fortress from 
which General Perovski launched his failed invasion of Khiva a genera- 
tion beforehand had fallen into decay since Russia conquered Turkestan. 
On the other hand, the city’s civilian sector of thirty-five thousand people 
was booming. Manufacturing was on the increase in this city when the 
Mennonites passed through in 1880. A growing textile industry was being 
built on Central Asian cotton, Chinese silk, as well as fur and wool flow- 
ing into the city from the East. As commodities flowed into Orenburg, 
products flowed out, including yarn, leather, clothing, and other goods.” 

During the stay in Orenburg, Franz Bartsch sought homeopathic 
treatments for his dysentery. Others concentrated on making wagon re- 
pairs and replenishing their supplies. They even had a couple of Mennonite 
visitors who had taken the train from the Samara district to Tashkent. 
One of them was Jacob Hamm, who was one of the delegates on the secret 
mission to Tashkent six months earlier. He passed along practical advice 
he had learned on his own journey across the desert. 
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After the short stay in Orenburg, the pilgrims crossed the Ural 
mountains and gradually turned southward toward the Aral Sea. As they 
headed toward the fort-town of Kazalinsk, they encountered the occa- 
sional camel caravan on its way to Orenburg, as well as teams of oxen 
transporting enormous blocks of pink salt from mines south of the city. 

Along the way, one of Jonas Quiring’s children died from the illness 
afflicting many of the children. The child was buried along the route. The 
lonely grave in the desert wilderness magnified the parents’ sorrow. 

It became hotter as the weeks and miles rolled by, making the pas- 
sage more difficult for man and beast. Soon, they reached Karabutak. They 
were able to obtain additional supplies for the long trek into the desert. In 
the meantime, two more children were buried in the fort’s cemetery. 

Irghiz was the last stop before the 265-mile haul across uninhabited 
desert. The pilgrims hired a camel caravan carrying feed to walk along- 
side the wagons since they were entering an area devoid of vegetation. 

The road was sandy yet firm as they traveled south from Irghiz. As 
far as the eye could see, the landscape was covered with little mounds 
covered with saltweed. A little girl riding in Franz Bartsch’ wagon told 
his wife, “Just look at all the little doll graves, Tante!” 

A child from the Kopper family died along the way to a caravan stop 
called Dzhulus. As the wagon train approached the stop and prepared to 
stay for the night, another of their children died. During the night, their 
third child died. 

“Thus, three little siblings found their resting place side by side in 
the desert sand,” recorded Franz Bartsch. “Surely the resurrection morn- 
ing will find them there.’ 

Soon they reached a portion of the road covered by sand so deep 
and loose that they needed two to three extra teams of horses to pull the 
wagons through." Jacob Hamm had warned them that this was one of 
the worst stretches they would encounter on their way to Tashkent. The 
Mennonites slowly inched their way across the burning sand by hitching 
teams from two or more wagons to a single vehicle, pulling half the wag- 
on train through the sand, then riding back to retrieve another wagon. 
The next morning, they repeated the process until all the wagons made 


it through. 
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By this time the horses were gnawing on feeding troughs, the sides 
of wagons and wagon shafts. For more than two hundred fifty miles, they 
had eaten only oats carried from Irghiz. On reaching the Aral Sea, the 
horses devoured reeds growing near the shore. The pilgrims dug a num- 
ber of shallow wells to slake their own thirsts after the blistering journey 
through the desert.'® Soon, they reached a station along the route where 
they could purchase alfalfa for the horses. 

They continued further onward from the Aral Sea to the Syr Darya 
River, where they finally reached Kazalinsk. Another funeral was held 
there. Herman Jantzen’s aunt also gave birth, prompting the Mennonites 
to stay a few days.’® 

During their stay, Heinrich Jantzen was approached by “a fine young 
Sarter” who asked if he could hitch a ride with them to Tashkent. Heinrich 
agreed, and placed the man on the wagon seat next to Herman. Herman and 
the merchant spoke Russian to each other, and Herman seized the chance to 
learn the Uzbek-Turkish language. The merchant was well-educated, intel- 
ligent and proved to be a good teacher as well. By the time Herman reached 
Tashkent, he had a good working vocabulary of the local language. 

The road from Kazalinsk to the city of Hazrat-e-Turkestan quickly 
turned from sand to clay. Though they encountered massive potholes, the 
passage was not nearly as difficult as the first half of their journey. Yet, 
water became an issue again as the road left the banks of the Syr Darya. 

One evening, the Mennonites arrived at a stopping point, only to 
have the station master lock them out of the station’s well. Desperate to 
obtain water for both people and animals, they hired a young Kirghiz to 
lead them to another well. He led them to a spring where clear, bright 
water gushed into a pool. Kneeling down for a drink, they noticed what 
appeared to be ice crystals at the edge of the pool. Salt! 

When the Mennonites confronted the Kirghiz, whom they had al- 
ready paid, he simply shrugged his shoulders and left. Another Kirghiz 
learned how easy it was to obtain rubles from the thirsty Mennonites. He 
found a key to the station well and snuck the Mennonites in at two-thirty 
in the morning. Their thirst was satisfied, but the surreptitious way they 
obtained the water rattled their consciences.!” 
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The next major city along the route was Hazrat-e-Turkestan. The 
name of the city means “Blessed-One of Turkestan.” The Mennonites 
were impressed by the blue-domed mausoleum to Khoja Ahmad Yasavi, 
a Sufi saint from the twelfth century who made the city a center of learn- 
ing. Tamarlane built the monumental structure over Yasavi's tomb at the 
turn of the fifteenth century. His tomb is the most important Sufi pilgrim- 
age site in what is now Kazakhstan, drawing thousands of Muslims every 
year.'* The visit marked the first intersection of the Mennonite pilgrimage 
to their millennial refuge with the ancient pilgrimage routes along the 
Silk Road as it passes through Central Asia. The Mennonites passed un- 
eventfully through Hazrat-e-Turkestan, taking time only to see a few sites 
and stock up on supplies. 

As they continued south toward Tashkent, the Tien Shan mountain 
range came into view.’ The sharp, snowy peaks of the range glistened 
with a bluish haze. The range provided a bit of grandeur to the last leg of 
their journey to their winter quarters. 

One night, the Mennonites had stopped for the night in a field south 
of the Russian fort of Chimkent. During the evening devotionals, the 
weary travelers began to sing the “Evening Song:” 


Now all the forest is sleeping, 

Through fields the shadows creeping, and cities sink to rest. 
Let us, as night is falling, 

upon our maker calling, 

Give thanks to God, who loves us best. 


And you, all my dear ones, 

This night shall naught disturb you, 
no accident or pest! 

God keep you sleeping safely, 

His angel host surround you, 

Safe in his keeping rest! 


As the pilgrims sang, they heard the clip-clip of three horses gallop- 
ing to their gathering place. Two Russian officers stepped out of the troika, 
took off their hats, and joined the singing.” Once the song was over, the 
officers greeted the leaders of the wagon train. Heinrich Jantzen recog- 
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nized the short, bald official immediately. It was Kaufman, accompanied 
by an adjutant, Major Meier. Kaufman recognized Heinrich as well from 
his visits as a Mennonite delegate to St. Petersburg. 
“Welcome to my Turkestan!” Kaufman heartily greeted Heinrich. 
Kaufman was returning to Tashkent from the Russian capital when he 
happened upon the Mennonite gathering. He told them to follow the postal 
road to Kaplanbek, where they would find a place to stay for the winter.” 
The first Mennonite wagon train pulled into Kaplanbek on October 
15, 1880. Kaufman had arranged for them to stay the winter at a former 
government stud farm in the town. Though the illness among the children 
abated before the Mennonites arrived in Kaplanbek, it persisted among 
some of the adults. The human toll for the journey was heartbreaking— 
the graves of twelve children lined the trail from the Trakt to Kaplanbek 
There was no time to waste once the Mennonites arrived in 
Kaplanbek. They set about remodeling the farm's quarters for the winter. 
They had to ensure the families from their wagon train and those follow- 
ing had a warm and dry place to stay for the month s ahead. 





Mennonites in Kaplanbek, 1881 


About this time, they began to receive letters from Claas Epp. In one 
letter, Epp offered a spiritual perspective on the loss of the twelve children: 
“When Israel entered Canaan through the Jordan, God commanded 
them to lay down twelve commemorative stones in the Jordan. We, the 
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spiritual Israel, also had to leave twelve stones—the twelve bodies of little 
children of which the biblical stones were just prototypes.” 

This letter stirred both controversy and speculation. Surely, some 
thought, the letter ignored the fact that the subsequent wagon trains were 
suffering some of the same hardships as they had. How could Epp imply 
that their train held a special place? 

Others acknowledged Epp’s interpretation, and looked to the Bible 
for further interpretations of the event. The fourth chapter of Joshua 
mentions that twelve stones were placed in the Jordan, where the ark had 
stood, but another twelve stones were taken out of the Jordan and placed 
as a memorial where the children of Israel first camped after crossing 
the river.” If they were the spiritual Israel, and the deaths of the children 
were the first twelve stones, then were they to lose twelve more of their 
company before their stay in Kaplanbek was over??? 

At that moment, hundreds of other pilgrims were covering the same 
territory that they had. A second wagon train from the Trakt settlement 
left on August 15, just over a month after the first. The largest of the wag- 
on trains to Central Asia, with eighty families, had left the Molotschna 
Colony on August 1, 1880. 

Epp’ affinity for the first wagon train stemmed from the makeup of 
this group, consisting completely of members of the Bride Community. 
The second wagon train from the Trakt brought many who were either 
skeptical of Epp’s leadership, or opposed it outright. This included Martin 
Klaassen and Cornelius Wall. Years later, Cornelius Wall would defend 
himself against accusations that he was following Claas Epp when he mi- 
grated to Turkestan: 

“Some against me have said aloud that we only went to Turkestan 
because of Claas Epp’s interpretation of Revelation in his book. This 
should thoroughly disprove that it was not possible for me because I am 
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a good example of one of his sharpest opponents, which everyone who 
knows the issue must testify.’* 

Abraham Peters also had trouble with Epp. As the migration from 
the Molotschna Colony moved their wagons north, Peters rode ahead to 
the Trakt settlement. He hoped to gain the title of bishop (Altester) from 
the Képpental-Orloff church in the Trakt settlement. However, he did not 
realize that those favoring Claas Epp had broken away from the church 
to form the Bride Community. At Claas Epp’s urging, he turned down the 
nomination for bishop at the old church, and did not receive Epp’s bless- 
ing for a leadership role in the Bride Community.” 

Abraham Peters also had dissenters among the Molotschna group. 
Those disenchanted with Peters did not agree with his autocratic leader- 
ship style, and did not formally join his congregation.” A picture emerges 
of the Great Trek as a collection of various factions migrating to Central 
Asia. Each was following the same general ideas about escape from 
military conscription, millennial expectations and the place of refuge. 
However, the various pilgrim groups traveling the same route east dis- 
agreed sharply over a wide range of theological and interpersonal issues. 

Despite the simmering conflict between the various factions, a sense 
of euphoria prevailed at times. Martin Klaassen, recorded his misgivings 
about Epp’s teaching in his diary: 


August 17, 1880—“The day dawned with a dismal sky and rain. 
However, during our morning service led by Cl. Epp, the sun began 
to shine, and we had good weather the rest of the day. Cl. Epp be- 
gan the theme on Ezekiel 43 in the morning, then continued with 
chapter 44 in the afternoon, finishing at the evening devotions. The 
day proved to be a blessing otherwise, but I had an inner struggle 
about many of the interpretations of scripture by Cl. Epp, so that 
especially the blessings in the early morning service were lost to me. 
Lord teach us how to distinguish between what is Your and what is 
our interpretation, and may the former be blessed to us.”” 


Yet, Klaassen’s diary often portrays an attitude of optimistic tran- 
quility about their journey. The underlying sense of joy and devotion that 
made his book on Mennonite history popular pervades his diary entries 
as well: 
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September 28, 1880—“Again Sunday is here, the wonderful day of 
rest, which God through His grace has granted us in the midst of 
the busyness of our pilgrim life, and which we have in a real way 
experienced on this journey. May the Lord bless this day to us in 
his original purpose .. . In the afternoon, the service was led by Br. 
Toews. Now after the service a bit of rain again. Outside the little 
girls are singing: ‘Praise the Lord, My Soul.” 


The second wagon train from the Trakt arrived in Kaplanbek on 
November 24. The new arrivals quickly settled into their new homes at 
the former stud farm. 

The massive wagon train from the Molotschna Colony, led by 
Abraham Peters, reached Kaplanbek just before Christmas. There wasn't 
enough room to accommodate Peters’ group's 125 wagons and eighty 
families. Instead, Kaufman assigned them housing in a former military 
barracks near the city’s Russian Exhibition Grounds. 

Every morning at five oclock, the Mennonites in Tashkent were 
roused from their sleep by thousands of Russian soldiers performing 
their morning review. The marching and shouting soldiers were accom- 
panied by a brass band and ceremonial cannon fire.” Noise from bustling 
crowds at the exhibition grounds lasted through the days and late into 
the evenings. There was even a shooting gallery to rattle the nerves of the 
pilgrims living nearby.*° 

Despite the onset of cold weather, the Mennonites staying in 
Tashkent were anxious to reach their new homes. Cornelius Unruh was 
chosen as the spokesman for their group because he knew Russian well. 
Even so, he had never met Kaufman, and was cowed somewhat by his 
looming reputation. 

Just a few days after reaching Tashkent, Cornelius and a group of 
other leaders from the Abraham Peters group arrived at the governor's 
palace. Cornelius waited outside as two other men proceeded with 
the guards into the palace. Soon, one of the men reappeared. He told 
Cornelius, “Unruh, you had better go in, he is a hard man to deal with.” 

Cornelius mustered his courage and determined he would be as po- 
lite as he could be. Upon entering Kaufman's office, he removed his hat 


and said, “Good day.” 
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“Is everything well?” Kaufman responded. “How long has your trip 
been?” 

Kaufman said he was sorry to hear they had such a difficult time 
reaching Tashkent. 

“What are your desires and plans now?” Kaufman asked. 

“Now we wish to accept your welcome and gracious offer you made 
us back there in Petersburg,’ Cornelius answered. “With that offer in 
mind, we have ventured this so long and dangerous journey, and have 
arrived here.” 

“Good,” said Kaufman. “Some men will come tomorrow who will 
show you a tract of land not far from Tashkent to see whether you will like 
it. And then you will let me know”! 

Meanwhile, Cornelius’ daughter, Elizabeth, was getting to know her 
neighbors in Tashkent. Elizabeth had grown from the precocious six- 
year-old baking treats for her aunt’s wedding in Volhynia to an inquisitive 
and adventuresome fourteen-year-old on the Great Trek. Her family had 
moved to the Molotschna Colony in the years following her aunt’s wed- 
ding in 1873. They had lived in Gnadenheim five years before setting out 
on the migration to Central Asia with Abraham Peters. The wagons were 
full, and the few seats were often reserved for the very old and very young. 
Because of this, Elizabeth had walked most of the two thousand miles on 
the four month journey from Molotschna to Tashkent. 

As her father negotiated with Kaufman about a new settlement, 
Elizabeth explored the city of Tashkent. She was fascinated by the many 
ethnicities that lived in the capital of Turkestan. She saw the high wall 
separating ancient Muslim Tashkent from the new Russian city. Behind 
the wall lived the Muslim population of the city. Many ethnic groups lived 
outside old Tashkent as well. In time, Elizabeth got to know some other 
girls from Tashkent’s Chinese neighborhood: 


We felt sorry for the five to six year old girls, whose feet were 
bound, so they would remain small for their life, for they thought 
it was an honor for the girls and women to have tiny feet. The little 
girls asked us why we had such big feet. We told them, so we could 
walk well, run and jump and play well. This made them sad, they 
wished they too could run and jump and play. We learned to know 
a little girl who was wishing her feet could be like ours. But her 
grandmother said, no, she had to have small feet ... One morning 
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when we went over there, we heard her whimper and moan and 
cry. She begged her grandmother to loosen the bandage, but she 
would not. Her grandmother did not want us to come any more, 
so we never saw that little girl again.” 


Elizabeth soaked in the cosmopolitan atmosphere of Tashkent. She 
learned to identify many groups from the way they dressed, each with a 
particular style and color of clothing according to their tribe and ethnic- 
ity. Food was cheap and plentiful: “They brought us so much fruit, [they] 
nearly buried us with it,” Elizabeth remembered.” 

The Mennonites stayed in Tashkent through winter and into the 
warm seasons. “These nine months in Tashkent, I cannot remember a 
single cloud in the sky, only hot sunshine,” Elizabeth recalled later. “Even 
the stars and moon seemed hot at night.” 

Many of the young Mennonite men took jobs in a local quarry as 
they awaited plans for a new settlement. Soon, many Mennonite men in 
their prime became sick. Those living in Tashkent warned the newcomers 
that they should not work during the heat of the day; that is, 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. The industrious Mennonite men thought that rest period was too 
long, and worked until 11 a.m., and began again around 2:30 p.m. 

Soon, many men in the group fell ill with what was called “climate 
typhus.” Elizabeth observed that it hit the twenty-five to thirty-year-olds 
the hardest. Some died quickly from the ailment, often within three days. 
Up to eighty Mennonites died of the disease during their nine-month stay 
in Tashkent. 

Back in Kaplanbek, another teenage member of the trek observed 
some of the religious controversies that were straining the unity of the 
pilgrimage. Almost every week, Herman Jantzen listened as a newly ar- 
rived letter from Claas Epp would be read aloud to the group. The letters 
would begin, “So says the Lord to the Church at Kaplanbek,” and continue 
with Epp’s prophetic interpretations.” 

Abraham Peters would often ride to Kaplanbek and discuss the elec- 
tion of a bishop*® who would oversee both the Kaplanbek and Tashkent 
congregations. Wilhelm Penner and Jonas Quiring declined to be nomi- 
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nated for the position and threw their support behind Peters. Cornelius 
Wall, who had remained one of Epp’s biggest opponents, was eventually 
won over to accept Peters’ leadership. 

The prophetic letters from Claas Epp were an ongoing source of 
conflict in the community. Despite Peters’ election as bishop, the debate 
continued. Claas Epp, absent in body but present in his letters and follow- 
ers, argued that the pilgrims should not rely on any human leadership but 
only follow the Lord. Epp responded harshly to Peters’ election. After a 
great deal of arguing, his eldership over both groups was rescinded.** 

Abraham Peters, age forty-eight, died in Tashkent on February 4, 
1881. Jacob Janzen took Peters’ place as leader of the Tashkent/Molotschna 
group. Those from the Trakt staying in Kaplanbek remained without a 
chief elder. 

By February, plans were well under way for a new settlement for 
the Mennonites at a place called Aulie Ata. It was located one hundred 
fifty miles northeast of Tashkent in a beautiful, level valley fed by the 
Talas River and surrounded by snow-capped mountains. A group of 
Mennonites had inspected the site and found the canals to be in good 
working order and the soil amenable to growing crops. Aulie Ata’s seclu- 
sion and apparent fertility appeared to many as a good candidate for the 
refuge they were seeking. 





Church in Aulie Ata, 1903 
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Claas Epp, however, vehemently opposed the settlement in Aulie 
Ata: “Inspect all the lands in Russian territory to your heart's content, but 
you will never be able to settle on it, even if the Czar should have to die 
and von Kaufman abdicate.”*’ 

The events that followed the letter stunned the Mennonite pilgrims in 
Turkestan. It also secured the confidence of many in Epp’s gift for proph- 
ecy. Czar Alexander II was assassinated on March 1, 1881.°8 Soon after- 
ward, Kaufman suffered a stroke and was confined to his bed. Kaufman 
did not officially abdicate. Russian officials feared his death would spark 
an uprising among the Muslim population, or even a British invasion. 
Instead, the periodical Turkestanskiia Viedomosti reported his breathing 
rate, body temperature and pulse in every issue over the next year, until 
his death in May 1882.*? 

Soon after Kaufman was incapacitated, the issue of compulsory 
military service reared its head, threatening their settlement in Aulie Ata. 
Service documents issued for the young men on the trek from Molotschna 
had been forwarded to Tashkent. Kaufman had honored his agreement 
with the Mennonites and did not act upon the call-up orders for young 
men. After the czar’s assassination, and just before Kaufman's stroke, of- 
ficers opposed to the Mennonites issued the call-up orders. A delegation 
was sent to the officer in charge of their district, Colonel Ieura. 

The Mennonites told Ieura that Kaufman had guaranteed their free- 
dom from military service. The response was chilling. 

“He may have made that promise,’ said Ieura, “but he did not give it 
to you in writing. Nor can he do so now.’ 

With the czar’s death went the wide latitude Kaufman enjoyed in the 
governance of his governor-generalship. This was confirmed when the 
Mennonites spoke to him about their encounter with Colonel Ieura: “Yes, 
yes,” said the despondent governor-general to the Mennonite delegate, 
“we have lost much, you and I.” 

Kaufman said he would issue a written statement about their guar- 
antee of freedom from military service. The statement never came before 
another stroke rendered him helpless. Kaufman's acting replacement, 
General Kolpakovsky, only became angry when they asked for a written 
statement based on Kaufman's promise.*° 
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Yet, despite Epp’s otherwise accurate prediction, the settlement of 
Aulie Ata went ahead as planned by the majority of those who migrated 
to Central Asia. On March 12, 1881, the government of Turkestan deeded 
the Mennonites nearly three thousand acres to establish the new settle- 
ment.’ The major portion of the Mennonites who migrated to Central 
Asia chose to settle there a month later. 

Most were those who had followed Abraham Peters before his death. 
It also included those from the Trakt who opposed Claas Epp, including 
his old rival Cornelius Wall. As with Mennonites across Russia, the young 
men in the new settlement were eventually offered forestry service in lieu 
of serving in the military. 

Those who followed Claas Epp’s teaching, and others who were 
steeped in the writings of Jung-Stilling, sought a refuge beyond Russias 
frontier. The refuge corresponding to “Solyma” described in Jung- 
Stilling’s novel Heimweh was identified as the valley of Shar-i-Sabs, south 
of Samarkand. 

The pilgrims mistranslated “Shar-i-Sabs” as “Valley of Carrots.’ 
The name actually means “green town” because it rested in fertile area 
surrounded by desert eighty miles south of Samarkand.” The town was 
more famous as the birthplace of the fourteenth-century Turko-Mongol 
conqueror Timur, also known as Tamarlane. 

On May 16, 1881, the group that set its sights on Shar-i-Sabs held 
a gathering. During the meeting, those in the congregation publicly 
confessed the sins that they had committed since the trek had begun the 
previous July. The chief sin confessed by the congregation was that it had 
made a mistake in not relying on the Lord as a leader, and choosing a hu- 
man being (Abraham Peters) instead. The congregation prayed fervently 
for forgiveness. A Love Feast followed. 

Those headed deeper into the Central Asian wilderness felt they had 
been cleansed of sins that had accumulated during their stay in Tashkent 
and Kaplanbek. Martin Klaassen recorded the high spirits felt among 
those who attended the time of confession and celebration: 


Today's meeting shows that our emigrant congregation—so few in 
numbers so weak in strength (Rev. 8) has entered a unique posi- 
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tion, without parallel among the congregations of the world. Our 
congregation has therefore left the world behind to throw itself 
solely into the hands of Christ. There is no doubt that God has 
placed our despised, hated, and to some extent persecuted little 
group squarely in the vanguard of the Christians who will flee to 
this place. We had long believed the Molotschna people would as- 
sume the leadership, but God has now granted it to us, without any 
effort on our part.” 


A delegation sent to secure permission from the emir of Bukhara re- 
turned with bad news. They were not welcome in the emirate. The remaining 
Mennonites anguished over their next crucial decision. Should they follow 
the practical route and settle in Aulie Ata, or follow what they believed to be 
the word of the Lord and proceed to the hostile country of Bukhara? 

At the same time, they observed that eleven graves marked the fi- 
nal resting place of those in the Bride Community who had died since 
they arrived in Kaplanbek. They wondered if they would indeed leave 
a “twelfth stone in the Jordan.” They left their temporary homes at the 
old stud farm in Kaplanbek on July 25, 1881, staying the night a short 
distance away. That night, a man called Brother Schmidt passed away, 
and the Mennonites buried him alongside the eleven others. It seemed 
another fulfillment of Epp’s prophecy.“ The way ahead now seemed clear. 
They were to pursue the “open door” to Bukhara. 
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No 24, 1881—-FRANZ BARTSCH could feel the sensation drain- 
ing out of his hands. The Bukharan soldier had tied the ropes so 
tight that it cut off the circulation to his hands, despite the thick sleeves of 
his fur-lined coat. He and his three companions were prisoners of a local 
bek. Six to eight Bukharan guards stood watch over the four Mennonite 
prisoners. Franz and the others were forced to spend the night in their cell 
in a kneeling position. 

Aside from the loss of circulation, Franz also felt the increasing pres- 
sure to urinate. Using the Uzbek-Turkish language skills he had learned 
during the trek, he insisted that the guards untie him so he would not wet 
himself. The guards heeded his request and then tied him up again. ‘This 
time, however, Franz tightened his muscles when the guards bound him 
so the ropes would not be so constrictive when he relaxed.’ 

Franz had time to reflect on what had transpired over the past few 
months that had brought him to a Bukharan detention cell. Perhaps he 
should not have mentioned the Antichrist during his interview with the 
local bek the day before. Despite his present circumstances, Franz still felt 
strongly that his refuge was in Bukhara and that the path to this refuge 
was an “open door that no one could shut,” not even a local administrator 
with a hot temper. 

Franz and the other Mennonites attempting to settle on Bukharan 
land had received a series of threats from the emir’s officials urging them 
to leave their territory. After months of resistance, it appeared the worst 
was about to happen. Franz and the others feared what would happen the 
next day might spell the end of their trek in the worst possible way. 
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Franz and nearly two hundred others had set out from Kaplanbek 
and Tashkent four months before Franz and the others were arrested. 
In late July 1881, they rode high on hopes that God would soon lead 
them through the wilderness to their refuge at Shar-i-Sabs. The Bride 
Community now also included a number of families from the Molotschna 
Colony that had decided not to settle in Aulie Ata. Elizabeth Unruh’s fam- 
ily was among them. 





Franz Bartsch and Wilhelm Penner 
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The group traveling to the Russian border country consisted of 153 
people, forty-eight wagons and eighty-one horses.’ At the same time those 
who moved to the Talas Valley were surveying their villages and building 
homes, those headed to Bukhara wheeled their way into one of the most 
forbidding deserts on earth in the middle of summer. 

A long series of practical concerns stood in the path of their proph- 
esied refuge. The stay in Tashkent and Kaplanbek had depleted the cash 
reserves of most families headed to Bukhara. They still had not received 
permission to migrate beyond Russias borders from the Bukharan emir. 
Though they felt the call to reach Shar-i-Sabs, the precise location of their 
refuge was unclear. 

Before leaving Tashkent in July, the Bride Community sent Claas 
Epp a telegram: “By faith, Abraham obeyed when he was called to go out 
to a place which he was to receive as an inheritance; and he went out, not 
knowing where he was to go.”? 

Elizabeth Unruh’s family was one of the few from Molotschna that 
chose to go with the Bride Community to Bukhara. Her father, Cornelius, 
had acquired a new horse for the journey from a local merchant. The horse 
looked strong and capable. What Cornelius didn’t know, and what the 
merchant didn't tell him, was that the horse was nervous and “bucky.” 

Cornelius hitched the horse to their wagon for a trip to fetch sup- 
plies. Everyone in the family climbed aboard, except for Elizabeth and 
her infant brother. Just as they neared a corner in the street, a group of 
soldiers accompanied by a marching band startled the new horse. 

In a panicky run, the horse yanked the carriage to the edge of a dry 
irrigation ditch. In a moment, the horse tried to jump the ditch as it was 
still hitched to the wagon. With a leap, everyone was thrown from the 
wagon. The wagon overturned and the horses fell on top of each other in 
the bottom of the ditch. 

Elizabeths mom, Helena, lay near the toppled wagon, groaning in 
pain and pale as a ghost. Her armed hung in an unnatural shape. It was 
broken in two places, and the bones near her wrist were nearly poking 
through her skin. Helena was usually the one in the community others 
turned to for setting broken bones. She had a special touch in these mat- 
ters. Today, she was the one needing someone to set her shattered bones. 
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Elizabeth's mom fainted several times as her aunt and a group of men 
tried several times to set the bones correctly before putting her arm in a 
splint. The pain continued for weeks afterward. There were no anesthetic 
or modern painkillers on the Russian frontier. 

The Trakt caravan headed to Bukhara came and went through 
Tashkent. Six families stayed behind as Helena Unruh recuperated. They 
continued to debate among themselves about whether to settle in Aulie 
Ata or launch into the unknown with the Trakt settlers. The women and 
children longed to join their loved ones in Aulie Ata. The men, however, 
insisted that they would continue to Bukhara. The few weeks they had left 
in Tashkent were spent saying goodbye to family and friends who were 
settling in Aulie Ata. They knew that there was a strong possibility they 
would never see each other again. 

Among those in the Bukhara-bound caravan was Cornelius Quiring. 
His conscription papers had already been issued. The leaders of the group 
were determined to leave Russian territory before he was drafted. 

They crossed the Syr Darya on August 1, 1881, and traversed the 
“Hunger Steppe” on the way to Samarkand without incident. The lush- 
ness of the area along the Zeravshan River and Samarkand astonished the 
travelers. High mud walls lined the narrow roads. On the other side were 
fields of sorghum, rice, fruit orchards and vineyards. In contrast to the 
Hunger Steppe, and much of what they had seen so far of Central Asia, 
the Samarkand region seemed like the Garden of Eden.‘ 

Through the ages Samarkand was recognized across Central Asia as 
a place of particular importance. Alexander the Great had stopped there 
on his campaign across Central Asia. Genghis Khan destroyed it in 1219. 
Timur made it his capital four generations later. The city’s heart is the 
Registan with its world-class Islamic architecture. Three monumental 
madrassas surround a central square, forming one of the most iconic im- 
ages of the Silk Road as it passes through the abode of Islam. The Lion 
and the Sun of Persia enameled to the facade of the Sher-Dor Madrassah 
is one of the most recognizable symbols of the city. 

When the Mennonites arrived in Samarkand, it was a hub of com- 
merce. General Kaufman had wrested it from Bukhara in 1868. Since then 
it had become the last major Russian-occupied city along the portion of 
the Silk Road headed through Bukhara and Khiva. The markets buzzed 
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with commerce. Those navigating their way through the market would 
encounter merchants haggling with customers, donkeys and camels car- 
rying goods through the crowds and an endless stream of people. The 
Bukharan women would be covered head to toe. The only faces were of 
the bearded men and the occasional Russians. Each portion of the bazaar 
specialized in a certain product. The silk section would give way to the 
cloth merchants. In another part of the bazaar, a customer could pur- 
chase firearms or metalwork. There was also a section devoted to selling 
religious manuscripts.” 

In addition to being a strategic military prize, a lush oasis of ag- 
riculture and a hub of commerce, Samarkand was also a major stop 
for Muslim pilgrims in Central Asia. The Tomb of Daniel's arm on the 
outskirts of the city was a popular destination, as was the stream that 
flowed below the mausoleum. 

One of the most important figures in Islamic history is buried about 
eight miles north of the city. Imam al-Bukhari is celebrated for collecting 
what many Muslims consider the most authoritative collection of oral 
traditions from the life of the prophet Muhammad. The three thousand 
stories and sayings were codified and distributed as the Al-Jami al-sahih, 
the most trusted book in Islam after the Quran. His tomb is a major stop 
on pilgrimage routes through Central Asia. 

Another pilgrimage site is the tomb of Qusam ibn-Abbas, a cousin of 
the prophet who was instrumental in bringing Islam to Central Asia. His 
tomb is located in a complex of mausoleums called the Shahr-i-Zindar, 
which means “The Living King” The legend says ibn-Abbas never died, 
but was engulfed inside a cliff until the Last Days. Other pilgrimage sites 
dot the city and the surrounding area. 
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Bibi Khanym mosque, c. 1910 


Martin Klaassen had been on the trek about a year when he and the 
others arrived in Samarkand. The pilgrims were shown to a former prison. 
Though the last prisoners had been transferred only a few days before, the 
Mennonites were pleased with their accommodations. They had two court- 
yards to themselves. One had a pond surrounded by large trees. 

Rumors abounded about the plans Bukharan officials had for them. 
One rumor said that a Bukharan official had prepared a reception for their 
arrival. Another rumor said the Mennonites would be allowed to settle at a 
nearby fortress if the band of pilgrims would be willing to be its caretakers. 
These rumors never turned to reality, and they stayed in Samarkand two 
weeks in preparation for their move across the Russian border. 

Klaassen’s diaries recorded his indefatigable spirit: “Although every- 
thing speaks of the particular custom of these people, it is still a very 


lovely place of which we may say, ‘It is good to be here.” 
Many were able to enjoy the sites of nineteenth-century Samarkand. 


Martin Klaassen’s son Jacob recalled climbing a “tumble-down staircase” 
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at a minaret near Timur’s tomb. Jacob looked down on the “glorious view 
of the city, the valley of the Zeravshan to the right and the [Tien Shan] 
mountains rising to the left.” 

The Russian military struck a high profile in Samarkand. Many Baltic 
Germans were among the army officers stationed there. Some made their 
way on Sundays to the Mennonite church services. They would leave their 
weapons at the door of the meeting place and join in singing German 
hymns. Among them was the commander of the frontier guard, General 
Dreesch. Prior to his stroke, General Kaufman ordered Dreesch to look 
after the Mennonites headed toward the border. 

Dreesch struck up a friendship with Heinrich Jantzen, the migra- 
tion’s leader. He also introduced the Mennonite leaders to his counterpart 
on the Bukharan side of the border. At this meeting, they were warned 
again not to cross into Bukharan territory. The pilgrims were also ordered 
to sign a statement saying that if they returned to Russian territory, they 
would be subject to full military duty. The Mennonites were warned once 
more that leaving Russia would lead to their demise.’ 

The Mennonites left Samarkand in late August and headed west 
toward the Bukharan frontier. They continued past Serabulak, the last vil- 
lage in Russian Turkestan, on their way over the border.'® A five oclock in 
the evening, the Mennonite wagons rolled past a simple wooden marker 
post with Cyrillic writing that marked the boundary between the Russian 
empire and the emirate of Bukhara. 

Seven families from the Molotschna group caught up with the main 
group a few days after they crossed the border. A number of Bukharan 
soldiers shadowed the wagon train and sent a petition to settle from the 
Mennonites to the emir. The increasingly hostile attitude they were ex- 
periencing with Bukharan officials made it seem as if a dark cloud had 
moved over their journey. 

A French explorer named Gabriel Bonvalot recorded a snapshot of 
the pilgrims at this moment as he traveled to Bukhara and Khiva: 


At the border of the Russian possessions, we see at the foot of a hill 
about two hundred carts lined up in a square. They are covered 
with tarpaulins, and similar to the wagons used by the German 
colonists during the War of 1870. 
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“Wind launches eddies of dust on the silent and sad camp. It's 
lunchtime, and women dressed in the fashion of the time cook 
on small stoves; men bandage horses; girls knit. Young towheaded 
boys, wearing caps, clog shoes, in too short jackets with sleeves 
that are too long, slowly come to see us pass. They look at us shyly 
with large clear eyes. There is no doubt, these are Germans. We 
salute a “guten tag,” to which they replied, “gott euch segnet.”!! 


These people are Mennonites, a sect of the sect of Anabaptists who, 
persecuted in Germany, came to take refuge in Russia... Then 
they left for Central Asia. Now they await the return of their lead- 
ers. They have sent to the Emir of Bokhara to seek land. The ad- 
ministration of Russian Turkestan had advised these Mennonites 
to return to society from where they left voluntarily. But they have 
responded with kindness and stubbornness: “We are helpless and 
we want to live our faith. We will leave’ And so, they live their 
beliefs. !? 

On September 9, 1881, a group of Bukharan officials, dressed in 
khalats covered with multicolored stripes and patterns, approached the 
Mennonite wagon train. The impending storm had arrived. They ordered 
the Mennonites to take not one more step forward, and return from 
where they came. 





885 


Soe 


Murzatar al Din, Emir of Bukhara 1860-1 
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“This was unexpected,” Martin Klaassen recorded. “However, God 
strengthened us, so that no one despaired. I was rather glad that we had 
no choice as to where to go, even though it seemed as if we were ‘coming 
from the rain into the baptism: .. . Without a word, they rode with us 
to the border, across it and to the first place we could water our horses, 
about ten verst before Kattakurgan, where we camped for the night. Since 
we were on Russian territory once again, we felt much more comfortable. 
May the Lord be praised for his guidance.” 

Wilhelm Penner and Johann Jantzen rode to Kattakurgan to meet 
with a district judge about their predicament. They impressed the judge 
with how determined they were to leave Russian territory, and how difficult 
it had been for them to enter Bukhara. The judge recalled that they might 
be able to settle on a parcel of wagf property considered a “no man's land” 

The idea that they could settle on this land raised the spirit of the 
Mennonites. Winter was coming and until now they had no place to stay. 
The judge had no personal authority to make a deal with the Mennonites 
for the property. However, he had contacts in Samarkand who could make 
the transaction a reality.'® They were told that the little plateau where they 
could settle was owned by two large mosques in Samarkand and was not 
under the control of either Russia or Bukhara. The pilgrims thought they 
had found their promised refuge at last. 

About this time, Martin Klaassen began fighting a grave illness. 
“Because of a cold I am not feeling well,” he wrote in his diary, “and have 
lost so much strength during the past several days that I am thinking of 
my homegoing. Living or dying, I am the Lord’s”"™ 

Cold weather was approaching quickly. The pilgrims wasted no time 
in setting up the village of Ebenezer.’° The site for the village was set on 
a high meadow set between two ravines. A number of nearby caves were 
used as impromptu chapels and meeting sites for Bible studies. Under the 
watch of the “many-colored ones,’ the name they had given the Bukharan 
soldiers, the Mennonites surveyed the streets for the village and planned 
the order of houses and other buildings. 
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As the weather turned colder, illness began to scourge the settlers. 
Martin Klaassens condition steadily deteriorated. On November 12, he 
offered his children his last blessing. He continued to hold on as their 
earthen hut was completed. It was steadily getting colder, and the twelve 
by twenty-four foot cabin provided some relief from the elements for 
Martin and his family.'® 

There was no lumber to speak of on their little plateau, so the men 
dragged logs for their homes from the Zeravshan Valley. Ebezener was 
beginning to take shape as a hodgepodge of earthen huts and cabins made 
of wood and adobe bricks. 

Bukharan officials stopped a group of Mennonites who had traveled 
to the Russian city of Kattakurgan to buy a supply of adobe bricks. They 
ordered them to send two delegates to Ziadin, the nearest Bukahran ad- 
ministrative center, located about twenty-five miles from Ebenezer along 
the Zeravshan River. 

Since Franz Bartsch had learned a great deal of Uzbek-Turkish lan- 
guage, he was nominated as one of the four to visit the bek on November 
24. A local merchant went along as interpreter as well. In turn, a group of 
Bukharan soldiers went to Ebenezer and parked their horses in a belly- 
high pile of alfalfa feed. 

Franz, the other delegates and the interpreter entered the presence 
of the bek. The official was seated on a raised platform, with servants and 
lesser officials seated all around. The Mennonites sat across from him 
and were offered tea. The bek began to speak, and the Mennonites looked 
to the merchant for an interpretation. However, the skills useful in the 
marketplace were wholly inadequate for diplomatic negotiations. Franz 
remembered the merchant offering translations no more complicated 
than, “You want? Or you not want?” 

Franz asked the bek if they could please continue the conversation in 
Uzbek-Turkish. The bek was happy to oblige. 


16. Martin Klaassen, Diary, 24. 
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Bukharan interior minister, c. 1900 


Franz explained to him that they had leased the wagf land fror 
large mosque in Samarkand. They could not break their agreement w 
the leaders in the mosque by abandoning the location, nor could tl 
afford another expensive relocation after such a long journey. 

Little did Franz know that he and the other Mennonites had stepy 
into an issue that was a thorn in the flesh of Muslim authorities on bi 
sides of the Russia~-Bukhara border. The term wagf literally means 
restraint.” Restricted endowment better captures the meaning. That 
wagaf is typically property donated to Muslim charity with the stipulati 
that it would not be sold to a third party. The trustees would hold = 
property forever and use the proceeds of its rental, crops or other inco 


Ebenezer 


for the good of the ummah, or Muslim community.”” In this case, the 
Mennonites came to an agreement with the mutawallis, or trustees, of 
waqf property who lived in Samarkand. Yet the property was located 
within the borders of Bukhara. 

In the aftermath of the Russian conquest, many wagf properties were 
embezzled and sold off. Kaufman's government also confiscated wagf 
land belonging to mosques in Bukhara that fell on the Russian side of 
the new border. In response, the emir of Bukhara prevented mosques in 
Samarkand from collecting revenue from wagf land that happened to be 
on the Bukharan side of the frontier." 

The bek tried to explain to Franz Bartsch that they could not move to 
the property they had leased from the Samarkand mosque. He offered to 
find them a different place to live. This seemed to be a small ray of hope. 
Nevertheless, Franz tried to steer the conversation to the Mennonite’s im- 
mediate need for winter quarters. 

“Fall is upon us,’ Franz responded, “we have women and children to 
care for, a well as some sick persons who need warm shelters.” 

The bek then asked them why they had left their homes in Europe in 
the first place. 

Franz told his fellow Mennonite delegates that he would have a hard 
time using his current language skills to explain the theological reasons 
for the migration. The other delegates urged him, “Do the best you can.” 

Islam and Christianity have a series of commonalities when it comes 
to End Times understanding. This includes the expectation that Jesus 
would return to do battle with the Antichrist. Franz explained that they 
were leaving Russia because their beliefs would not allow them to serve in 
the military. He also related a condensed version of the End Times beliefs 
that sent them to Bukhara. 

When Franz said the word dajjal, or “Antichrist,” the bek jumped on 
his platform and roared “Dajjal?” With a grunt, “ur,” he ordered one of his 
servants to hit Franz on the head. All four Mennonites were immediately 
tied up and placed in a prison cell. It was here that Franz found himself 
struggling against the knots around his wrists on November 24, 1881. 

Franz’s spirits were lifted somewhat after he was able to relieve him- 
self and get the feeling back in his hands. He and the other Mennonites 
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spent the rest of the night in “edifying conversation.” They knew the bek 
could easily hand them each a death penalty. Yet, they were more con- 
cerned about what news the interpreter might bring about their condition 
to those living at Ebenezer. 

The next morning, Bartsch and the other prisoners were loaded onto 
horses and headed out to their new village. As they topped the hill, they 
could see clouds of dust rising from the place where the village was sup- 
posed to be. 

The bek ordered a halt. The Bukharan soldiers pitched a red tent 
on a hill opposite the village so bek could observe the destruction of 
Ebenezer. 

Meanwhile the Klaassen family was at Martin’s side. He had lain 
still all day and asked for food in the afternoon. He then fell asleep and 
died peacefully. Outside the earthen hut, the “many-colored ones” were 
shouting orders that everyone must tear down their homes and go back 
to Russia. 

The next day, hundreds of two-wheeled arbas arrived at Ebenezer. 
The Bukharans ordered the Mennonites to pack up their belongings and 
remove the lumber from homes they had just constructed. 

Cornelius Unruh followed the orders and began to pack up his fam- 
ily’s belongs. He also gingerly placed his infant son, who was suffering 
from smallpox, into the family wagon. 

“Good man, pack up and go,’ a soldier told Cornelius. The soldiers 
noticed how sick the Unruh baby was and offered him some sugar cubes. 
The Bukharan soldier wished him better health. 

While some of the pilgrims complied with the orders, others gath- 
ered at the meeting house to pray instead. They hoped God would change 
the minds of the Bukharan officials. They felt, after all, their promised 
refuge was covered under divine protection. 

Others offered passive resistance and had to be carried away by the 
soldiers. Among them was Franz Bartsch, who had been released to help 
his family pack up its belongings. Franz and his wife saw that others were 
resisting, and they refused as well. A soldier gave Franz several lashings 
with a whip and threatened him with a knife. 

Franz told his elderly mother to not worry about him; nothing would 
happen to him unless God willed it. The soldier ordered another settler 
to show him the Bartsch residence. The Bukharans then began throwing 
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the Bartschs belongings helter-skelter into the arbas. Franz himself was 
thrown in among the belongings, and a soldier sat on his legs. 

Suddenly, a procession carrying the dead body of Martin Klaassen 
appeared amid the chaos. Under normal circumstances, Martin's deep 
influence and warm reputation might have warranted a grand funeral 
attended by crowds of mourners. Instead, Martin's body was resting in 
a bed frame covered by a piece of wood since a coffin was not available. 
His sons and friends of the family hastily dug a shallow grave and laid his 
body inside as Bukharan soldiers stood watch. Elizabeth Uruh recalled 
the pandemonium: 

“The officials had lost their patience with our group; they watched 
every move we made [and] also witnessed the burial. Some of the soldiers 
came, bringing the others who had gone to pray. Other soldiers tore down 
the roof, too. The soldiers took all the valuable lumber and packed it onto 
camels and their two-wheelers. It was a tumult. Camels cry, children 
weeping—So ended our Place of Peace.” 

Among the first houses to be destroyed was Heinrich Jantzen’s, since 
he was the leader of the group. His fifteen-year-old son, Herman, tried to 
stop them: 


They bound me up and placed me on top of one of the carts and 
drove off toward Serabulak. We had hardly begun to travel when I 
became numb with cold. I begged the soldier who was with me to 
untie me. It was obvious I could not escape in the deep snow. He 
ordered a halt, untied me, and allowed me to run beside the wagon 
until I was out of breath and of course also warm. He threw his long 
wide fur coat over my head, which covered me completely. I stuck 
my head out behind his neck so that I could get air... My protector 
delivered me to the Aksakel with the words: “This is the son of the 
Aksakel of the frontier-breakers. Take good care of him, give him a 
warm bed, as is becoming for a Muslim, and watch him carefully. ”° 


In the town of Serabulak is a simple mosque with a single square 
meeting room above a tapered dome. On the western side of the prayer 
room is a white-washed gqibla, indicating the direction of Mecca. Knots 
of brick surround the exterior of the clay-colored dome. Narrow posts 
support a raised walkway around the mosque’s exterior. A modest min- 
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aret, perhaps fifty feet high, rises next to the mosque. To the north of 
the mosque is a cemetery. To the south is a long row of adobe buildings 
that make up the classrooms, offices and storage rooms for the house of 
worship. 

Tall elm and poplar trees dot the mosque'’s campus. The Kyk Ota, or 
“Blue Grandfather” mosque is the center of social life in this rural area 
along the Zerevshan River between Samarkand and the city of Bukhara. 
In the autumn of 1881, it was also the center of some of the most conten- 
tious theological controversies on the Great Trek. 

At the request of the local Russian administrator, the people of 
Serabulak allowed the Mennonite families to stay in their village. They 
took up residence in several walled courtyards around the Serabulak. 
The town, once the site of a major battle between General Kaufman and 
the emir of Bukhara, was now a sleepy Muslim frontier village with a 
single main street lined by these caravansaries. About four or five families 
moved onto the grounds of the mosque. 

Along either side of the courtyard were stalls for livestock. The 
Mennonites quickly remodeled them for human habitation. Another high 
mud wall formed the back of the courtyard and barrier to the women's liv- 
ing quarters. Though the Mennonites did not observe the harem housing 
arrangements, they respected the local customs about women in public.” 

The people of Serabulak let the Mennonites use the Kyk Ota mosque 
as a church on Sundays, while reserving it for their days of assembly on 
Fridays. During their first Sunday afternoon in Serabulak, they set aside 
the drama of the previous week for a wedding.” 

Many in the congregation still felt the ache of cracked ribs from the 
rough treatment by Bukharan soldiers.’? Others wrestled with the idea 
that they had been evicted from the place of refuge where God had led 
them. Still others felt that Serabulak must be the gathering place for those 
who would be saved from the Tribulation.* Dissention within the travel- 
ing community was reaching a new high. 

Stepping forward on their first Sunday in Serabulak was the teacher 
J.K. Penner. He was not a member of the Bride Community. Penner had 
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always tried to stay out of the theological arguments over prophecy. 
Rather, he concentrated on teaching the young people in the migration 
the basic principles of Christian life. 

Back in Kaplanbek, young people would gather around him twice 
each week. He had a kind of outsider status among the more contentious 
leaders, including Claas Epp. Others respected him for his moderation 
and loving heart. He was also known as a straight forward man when it 
came to interpersonal and theological issues. This increased his respect 
among the pilgrims, especially the youth. 

During one of Penner’s twice-weekly Bible studies in Kaplanbek, 
Herman Jantzen recalled Penner pulling him aside for a one-on-one 
discussion. 

“Herman, do you love me?” 

Herman answered, “Yes.” Penner was well-loved by all the young 
people on the trek. 

“If you love me, would you do me a favor?” Penner asked. 

“Yes,” Herman replied. 

“Then promise me daily that you will go to a place all alone, close 
your eyes and ask God: ‘Lord, show me my heart: This all need not take 
more than five minutes. But you must do it with all your heart.’ 

Though he was popular with the youth, and well-respected among 
the adults, J. K. Penner was a dark horse when it came to influencing 
the mindset of those steeped in millennial speculation. They knew the 
teacher was a deeply spiritual man, even though he did not engage in 
the endless guessing about the End Times that seemed to be a favorite 
pastime of many. As dissent and emotions ran high that first Sunday in 
Serabulak, Penner was encouraged to say what he thought of Epp’s dates, 
the place of refuge and the whole enterprise. 

Penner stepped to the front of the congregation on his thirty-first 
birthday. His sixteen-month-old son had died the previous day.” J.K. 
Penner launched into a spirited rebuke of Epp’s timelines and the constant 
End Times speculation among the pilgrims. 

He used a series of scriptures to back up his argument. He tore down 
the idea of the “Bride Community” through the parable of the ten virgins 
in Matthew 25: 
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Then shall the kingdom of heaven be likened unto ten virgins, 
which took their lamps, and went forth to meet the bridegroom. 
And five of them were wise, and five were foolish. They that were 
foolish took their lamps, and took no oil with them: But the wise 
took oil in their vessels with their lamps. 


While the bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered and slept. And at 
midnight there was a cry made, Behold, the bridegroom cometh; 
go ye out to meet him Then all those virgins arose, and trimmed 
their lamps. And the foolish said unto the wise, Give us of your oil; 
for our lamps are gone out. 


But the wise answered, saying, Not so; lest there be not enough for 
us and you: but go ye rather to them that sell, and buy for your- 
selves. And while they went to buy, the bridegroom came; and 
they that were ready went in with him to the marriage: and the 
door was shut. 


Afterward came also the other virgins, saying, Lord, Lord, open 
to us. But he answered and said, Verily I say unto you, I know you 
not. Watch therefore, for ye know neither the day nor the hour 
wherein the Son of man cometh. (KJV) 


This scripture was particularly poignant because it used much of the 
same imagery of the Bridegroom and the open door that Claas Epp and 
the other millennialists had evoked. Penner said that only the wise vir- 
gins who remained prepared, regardless of when the Bridegroom arrived, 
were accepted into the marriage ceremony.” 

To put a fine point on the issue, he drew their attention to Acts 1:6-7: 

“When they therefore were come together, they asked of him, saying, 
Lord, wilt thou at this time restore again the kingdom to Israel? And he 
said unto them, It is not for you to know the times or the seasons, which 
the Father hath put in his own power?” (KJV) 

Penner condemned the “Letters of Prophecy” Claas Epp continued 
to write to the Bride Community since the trek began. His sermon was 
forceful, straight through to his concluding remarks: “Therefore I call on 
all of you and entreat you: become sober before the Lord; He will reveal 
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the correct truth in time. I would be the ‘dumb dog’ of Isaiah 56:10 if I 
were not to warn you with greater firmness.””® 

The sermon resulted in many rejecting Epp’s spiritual leadership, 
even as the Bride Community's leader was making his way to them on 
the last wagon train from the Trakt. The most prominent leaders in the 
community rejected his message. Among those who remained loyal to 
Epp was J.K’s twenty-seven-year-old brother, Wilhelm, one of the teach- 
ers Epp had entrusted to the Bride Community. J.K. was told to leave the 
congregation. 

Some of Epp’s closest followers felt betrayed. Epp had prophesied, 
“There will arise among you some Brethren who will grind your faith into 
dust. The spirit of God will reveal them and you must part with them” 
J.K. Penner’s sermon seemed to fit this prediction.” 

Penner’s catechism and Bible study sessions with the youth contin- 
ued, however. The fact that he had stood up to the prevailing wisdom, and 
had suffered for it, made him all the more popular among the teenagers 
in the congregation.” 

Three other men in the congregation were moved by Penner’s ser- 
mon. They went into the wilderness surrounding Serabulak for three days 
to pray about his message, Epp’s teachings and their role in the commu- 
nity. When they returned, they said their personal convictions could no 
longer allow them to remain in the congregation.*! 

The schism that resulted from J.K. Penner’s sermon resulted in the 
pilgrims splitting into three main groups. The first group consisted of 
ten families that believed the most strongly in Epp’s teachings, and that 
Ebenezer was the place of refuge where they must return at the soonest 
opportunity. Wilhelm Penner was one of the most prominent members 
of this group.”? The second, and largest, group still subscribed to Epp’s 
proclamations but hoped for a new place of refuge. The third group re- 
moved itself from the main congregation on the belief that J.K. Penner 
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was correct about Epp’s beliefs, but that it must continue its migration 
nevertheless. *° 

The local administrator assured the Mennonites that no military 
conscription orders would come their way during the winter. They spent 
the next several months fighting the cold and shoring up their ramshackle 
housing against the elements. 

Their winter in Serabulak was mixed with joy and sadness. Smallpox 
broke out among the pilgrims in late winter 1882. Elizabeth Unruh was 
among those who caught the disease. Though she recovered, several chil- 
dren and adults did not. 

On February 28, 1882, a double wedding was held at the mosque for 
two of the widow Wiebe's children. Bernhard Wiebe married Katherina 
Graeves. They were both twenty-three years old and referred to as the 
“old couple.” The “young couple” was Anna Wiebe, age seventeen, and 
Heinrich Toews, who was eighteen or nineteen. 

Housing in the mosque complex was limited. Most young people 
stayed in the caravansary courtyards or their wagons. For the night of the 
double wedding, they made an exception; the residents of one of the more 
comfortable rooms in the mosque was vacated. Two beds were placed in 
the large room. They hung a blanket between the beds for privacy. 

When the ceremony and celebrations had ended, the two couples 
went to their room. After both couples were in bed, a single candle re- 
mained burning. Since Anna was the youngest, she was elected to step 
into the chilly room and blow out the candle. With a puff, the candle 
was out. Anna launched a running jump into bed with her new husband. 
A crash—down went the couple as the bed collapsed under them. The 
young couple spent the night on the floor.” 

Though the Mennonites were on good terms with their Muslim 
hosts, their relationship was not always tranquil. As cash-poor as the 
Mennonites were from their travels, they were not facing the same order 
of poverty facing the people of Serabulak. 

One day, a Sart youth stole from Heinrich Abrams, a butcher. 
Heinrich chased the Sart down and gave him a beating. The leaders in 
Serabulak were angry about the incident and asked that the Mennonites 
punish him for the beating. 
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The congregation ordered Heinrich to repent and apologize in per- 
son to the Sart. After a great deal of prayer, he reluctantly asked him for 
forgiveness. During the evening devotional, Heinrich stood up and testi- 
fied how God had taught him a difficult lesson and changed his heart 
over the incident. He said that he had asked Jesus to become his personal 
savior and now asked for their forgiveness. 

Many in the congregation were moved by his testimony. Among 
them was Elizabeth Unruh. At the time, Elizabeth was working in the 
household of Heinrich Jantzen. She returned to the Jantzens’ after the 
service. 

“Elizabeth, was it a good evening service?” asked Cornelia Jantzen. 

“Yes, young Abrams was taken back into the church,’ replied 
Elizabeth. 

“Yes, I wish you could have been there,” added Heinrich Jantzen as 
he came in the door. 

That night, as Heinrich and Cornelia Jantzen slept, Elizabeth went 
outside and knelt down behind a building to pray. After hours of fervent 
prayer, young Elizabeth felt her own sins had been forgiven. Despite the 
drama and endless toil she had experienced since the beginning of the 
trek, she now felt a peace in her heart.*° 

Herman Jantzen, who was the same age as Elizabeth, had a similar 
experience. Herman had turned in for the night in one of the family wag- 
ons. As he had promised J.K. Penner back in Kaplanbek, he spent a few 
moments praying, “Lord show me my heart,’ repeating the words that he 
had spoken countless times over the past nine months. Suddenly, he was 
overcome with a feeling that he was lost in the eyes of God. 

“I jumped from the wagon and ran into the low hills behind 
Serabulak.” recalled Herman. “There in a small valley I agonized in prayer 
until dawn. At that moment, a miracle happened that I cannot describe. 
In my heart it was though a voice spoke: ‘Arise, your sins are forgiven, for 
they have been paid long ago on Calvary by Jesus Christ.” 

Herman ran home. As his father was just coming out of the door, 
Herman ran up and gave him a big hug. He told him what had just 
happened. 

“Well my boy?’ Heinrich told his son, “what sort of soul-searching 
you must have gone through I cannot understand. You have not been so 
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out of the ordinary. Of course, you played a few pranks, as boys will. I 
don't understand why you should be so worked up about it.” 

Hermans mom overheard the conversation. Cornelia embraced 
Herman and offered him some words of encouragement.** 

The spiritual revival that spawned Herman and Elizabeth's conver- 
sions swept the congregation in the spring of 1882. Twenty-one youth 
and an “evangelical couple”’’” were baptized.** 

As spring arrived in the Zeravshan Valley, ten families loaded their 
belongings and headed south. The ten families were heading back to the 
ruined site of Ebenezer. 

Meanwhile, the last wagon train on the Great Trek was making its 
way into Turkestan. Much to the confusion of those who had closely fol- 
lowed Claas Epp, including the ten families that had returned to Ebenezer, 
Epp was with the caravan. They wondered if and why he had changed his 
mind about his role as one of the Two Witnesses, destined for a dramatic 
end in Jerusalem.’? 

The caravan was made up of fewer than fifty families, the remainder 
of the Bride Community congregation that had seceded from the main- 
stream church in the Trakt.*° There was also a non-Mennonite German 
family and a young Prussian man named Johann Drake. 

The previous wagon trains were marked by their orderliness and 
strong leadership. However, the fifth wagon train seemed to almost tum- 
ble into Central Asia. Along with the hardships the previous wagon trains 
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differences between Lutherans and Reformed Calvinists, allowing for the two churches to 
be merged under the generic Protestant term “evangelical” 
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40. Belk reports forty-seven families with seventy-two wagons. The Johann Jantzen 
diary records forty-one families with seventy-two wagons left the Trakt settlement on 
September 1, 1881. 
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experienced, they also traversed the toughest section of the trail in the 
middle of winter. Their wagons also had many more breakdowns.*! 

Claas Epp insisted on no human leadership, even his own beyond 
his spiritual proclamations. The slower wagons were consistently left far 
behind the faster vehicles. 

The pilgrims who had left the Trakt and Molotschna two years prior 
took their pilgrim life very seriously, avoiding the sinful vices that would 
distract them from the spiritual aspect of their physical journey. This 
self-discipline was not as pervasive in the final wagon train, even as the 
appearance of vice was strongly condemned. One member of the train 
had secretly consumed alcohol after claiming to have given it up. He died 
along the way, and the sermon at his funeral unsympathetically focused 
on the evils of drinking and God’s judgment.” 

The final wagon train also ceased to be a cohesive group after a time. 
Some who had more trouble than others were waylaid at stations along 
the route, while others forged ahead.“ As Claas Epp and the last wag- 
ons were passing through Tashkent, Kaufman finally succumbed to the 
strokes he had suffered since the previous year. 

Kaufman's replacement, Governor Mikhail Cherniaev, quickly took 
office. Cherniaev was the same “Lion of Tashkent” who caused an uproar 
when he defied orders and conquered the city in 1865. He had fallen out 
of favor with Czar Alexander II over the invasion, even though Tashkent 
became an important seat of power for the empire in Central Asia. 

After being relieved of his command and retiring from the military, 
Cherniaev became a crusader for Slavic people outside the empire. Like 
a Russian Teddy Roosevelt leading an army of Slavic Rough Riders, he 
gathered a volunteer army to lead a revolt in Serbia against Ottoman rule 
in 1876. Cherniaev envisioned a united Slavic civilization leading the 


41. The diary of Johann Jantzen offers insight into the troubles with the fifth wag- 
on train: “December 5, 1881—Arrived in Lohuteck. When still two verst away, Mrs. 
Barg gave birth to a child. four axles, three rims & one wheel broken. On the fourth, 
Br. Abraham Franz died, on the sixth Abr. Jantzen’s Herman died, and on the seventh 
Bartsch’s Barbara died” 

42. Johann Jantzen, Accounts, March 31, 1882. 
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44. According to Johann Jantzen, most of the wagons in the group left Turkestan on 
March 31, 1882. Two families from the Molotschna Colony had left the town on March 
16th. By April 14, a group of twenty-five wagons left behind those who could not move 
as quickly. 
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world. He did not have much sympathy for ethnic Germans hoping to 
preserve their heritage in Russia.* 

Kaufman was mourned by the Mennonite pilgrims. Some of them 
attended the extravagant funeral held for the legendary general: 


All of a sudden the church bells began to chime, and then came 
the wagon with the open casket, the lid decked with flowers on a 
second wagon. Next came the widow, followed by a group of girls 
walking two by two carrying wreaths of flowers. They first went 
through the Russian part of Tashkent, then followed the Cossacks 
on horses, followed by a band of fifty musicians. A black-clad man 
was leading each horse hitched to the hearse. 


Cannons followed the end of the procession. The streets were 
as full as possible, followed by Turks, Sarten, Chinese, Indians, 
Jews, Kyrgyz, Russians, Turkoman, Armenians, Bukharans, and 
others—all in their native dress, an unbelievable sight to behold. 
We have never seen such a mixture of nationalities at one time, at 
one place, this funeral.*® 


Kaufman's funeral was a physical manifestation of Alexander II's 
vision for the empire—that is, many nationalities and ethnicities living 
in peace under Russian rule. However, Alexander III sought to elimi- 
nate ethnic differences by pushing each group within Russia’s borders to 
adopt a more Russian character. The new czar extended the Russification 
of education and political life that had begun in Ukraine to the entire 
empire.” 

Cherniaev was a man after Alexander III’s own heart. With regard 
to the Mennonites, his appointment signaled a downturn in official coop- 
eration for the migration. The grace period for conscription into military 
service ended after the winter of 1882. This enabled a sense of urgency to 
leave Russian soil among the Mennonites waiting in Serabulak. 

Claas Epp’s wagon train finally reached the village on June 12, 1882. 
About this time, the Mennonites who had been living in the village since 
the previous fall harvested their wheat crop. For many, the arrival of the 
last wagon train was a joyous reunion with loved ones they had not seen 
in nearly two years.“ 
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For most, the way ahead seemed clearly blocked by a hostile emir. 
They also felt there was no turning back to a Russian government seeking 
to dissolve their identity. 

Claas Epp had good news. The khan of Khiva indicated that he 
would accept the German colonists rejected by Bukhara. By now, belief 
that the valley of Shar-i-Sabs was their diving refuge had long fallen along 
the wayside. The invitation from the khan seemed to indicate the “open 
door” led to Khiva. 
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So. 1882—THE MEN’S VOICES rang through the warm night 
air of the Kara Kum desert.' They sang to stay awake. Travel from 
nightfall until the early morning hours was the only way to ensure the 
horses and men would not buckle under the desert’s summer heat. One 
of their songs became somewhat of an anthem for the trek: “Through The 
Desert Goes Our Journey.” 


Through the desert goes our journey, to the blessed promised land. 
Since the slavery of Egypt, and its toil was left behind 

Since his people were accepted, 

Purchased through his precious blood 

Since we heard his call to follow, and were baptized in the flood. 


Through the desert goes our journey. 

Yet we find some valleys fair 

Where a grove of palms is greeting, what a place for resting there! 
And where no more palms are growing, 

Where begins the desert sand, 

At the narrow edge of rivulets, still some willows bears the land.’ 


“The words of this song may apply in the spiritual realm but in real- 
ity it was much different,’ wrote Jacob Jantzen. “Nothing of brooks, noth- 
ing of willows, only sand and nothing but sand.”? 

As their horses trudged over endless sand dunes, the Great Comet of 
1882 filled the sky. Astronomers later called it a sungrazer, coming within 
only a few hundred thousand miles of the sun. The comet appeared short- 
ly after the Mennonites had embarked on their journey to Khiva. As it 


1. Kara Kum = “Black Sand” 
2. Herman Jantzen, Journey of Faith, 20; Bartsch, Our Trek to Central Asia, 48. 
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approached its closest point to the sun during the first half of September, 
it was visible during the day. During the latter half of the month, it filled 
the night sky with such intensity and size that the Mennonite pilgrims 
could read by its light.‘ 
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Great Comet of 1882 


As the men rode a route amenable to the horses, the women, chil- 
dren and sick had taken another route on camels. They were separated 
for three full days and nights as their animals slogged through one of the 
most dangerous stretches of desert in the world. It was through this desert 
that General Kaufman despaired for his life during the invasion of Khiva 
nine years before. 

Their wagons would have been useless in the dunes of the Kara Kum. 
At the edge of the desert, all of the vehicles were disassembled and their 
possessions loaded onto hundreds of camels. For the women and children, 
they constructed a set of “sedan chairs” draped over either side of the cam- 
els. For many riding in the sedan chairs, the camels earned their nickname 


4. Herman Jantzen, Journey of Faith, 20; Plummer, W. E. “The Great Comet,” 140- 
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“ships of the desert.’ The constant swaying from their strides made many 
seasick. Elizabeth Unruh considered it all part of the adventure: 

“I was so interested in everything. Some had their curtains closed; 
but I always had mine open, so I could see all there was to see. Some read 
books, some slept; but I knit during the day, and looked about. The sand 
was like a sparkling silver, and rippled like water on the sea.”® 

The pilgrims were on the way to their last hope of a refuge beyond 
Russias borders. Their journey was the fruit of a meeting between the 
khan of Khiva and a delegation from the trek consisting of their spiritual 
leader, Claas Epp; their chief administrator, Heinrich Jantzen; and twen- 
ty-six-year-old Emil Riesen, a young teacher with a gift for languages and 
diplomacy.° One of the young men had already been ordered to Tashkent 
to report for military duty. Even though he was dismissed from conscrip- 
tion on medical grounds, the pilgrims felt even greater urgency to leave 
the bounds of the Russian empire. 





Emil Riesen, 1875 
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The Ride to Khiva 
VISITING THE PALACE 


Epp, Jantzen and Riesen met with Khan Muhammad Rahim Bahadur II in 
July 1882. Among the ministers in the khan’s court was his old divan-begi, 
Muhammad Murad. The former Afghan slave boy who had grown up to 
lead the war party against the Russians in 1873 was back from Russia. 
Murad had spent seven years in exile outside Moscow before returning to 
Khiva the same year the first Mennonites left the Volga for Central Asia, 
1880. He won the trust of the Russians, who in turn approved Murad’s 
return to his old post.’ He was a tall man with a long, downward-curving 
nose, and large lips extruding from a tapered beard. His personality was 
imbued with energy and intelligence. 

Contemporary accounts of Europeans visiting Khiva indicate what 
it might have been like for the first Mennonites visiting the khanate for 
the first time. In each account, visitors were entertained by the divan-begi 
before having an audience with the khan.® 

The visitors would walk through the dusty streets of Khiva until 
they reached Murad’s home. Inside they were greeted with furnishings 
appropriate for any nobleman living in Russia. Light shining through 
the glass windows fell on a sofa. A gilded chandelier hovered from the 
ceiling. Niches in the wall held bottles of champagne, candy and coffee. 
Russian pistols hung in their holsters on the wall. An iron stove rested 
in the corner. Next to it was a western-style table that didn’t require the 
Western visitors to stoop or kneel for a meal. Murad also owned a harmo- 
nium, a gift from the emperor. No one in Khiva knew how to play it at the 
time. A curtain covered the entrance to the guest bedroom. Inside, a full 
European-style bedstead awaited the weary travelers. 

During his exile, Murad picked up enough Russian to get by without 
an interpreter. He would converse with his guests about geography and 
current events to show those from the West that he was not as benighted 


as they might assume. 
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Muhammad Murad, 1899 


The men would sit in a circle, with the guest of honor seated opposite 
the entrance to the room. Decorum was paramount. The Uzbek men's move- 
ments were slow and smooth. Each carried himself with utmost dignity and 
took care not to brush against his neighbors in the circle. The visitors would 
see those joining the bazm gently gliding into place, the movements of their 
feet being almost imperceptible under the long, loose garments.’ 

The meal would invariably be courses of soup, flavored rice with 
lamb and chopped onions, with melons, grapes or peaches for desert.”* 
Murad and the khan would also attempt to impress their guests with a 
show performed by batchas, or young boys belonging to the khan and 
wealthier members of the khanate. 

The batchas were between the ages of twelve and sixteen. The front 
part of their heads was shaved, and the hair at the nape of their necks 
was typically grown long and curled. The effect was that they looked like 
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young girls. Their costumes completed the illusion. Using flat stones as 
castanets, the boys would first perform pantomimes and simple dances, 
much to the delight of the Muslim men, and the certain shock of the 
Mennonites.'' Robert Jefferson, who traveled to Khiva in 1899, recalled a 
dance he happened upon with Emil Riesen and a Khivan guide. 


In the centre was a square of carpet, whereon knelt a small boy 
... The child on the carpet kept twisting its thumbs and fingers, 
snapping them occasionally and wriggling its shoulders, stomach, 
and body in unison to the bellowing of the band. His eyes rolled, 
and he kept shaking his head spasmodically. The Khivans around 
looked on with eyes of intense admiration. Suddenly the boy stood 
up, howled out something, and instantly the carpet was snatched 
away. The boy began to dance, a slow, rhythmic dance at first, 
changing to a whirl, spinning round and round like a top. I had 
seen Scutari, the whirling dervishes—this boy was simply whirling 
as did the dervishes. His arms were outstretched, his head thrown 
back, his long black hair and his dress floated out in circles. Round 
and round he spun, faster and faster at every revolution, meanwhile 
that the band in the corner laboured at their work like Trojans. The 
reed pipes screeched, the cymbals clashed with increasing fury, the 
drums rattled and bumped and thumped until I felt that I was being 
deafened. Hoarse cries resounded through the room; men on their 
haunches wriggled and waved their hands in apparent ecstasy. Then 
all of a sudden the dancer fell limp and inert, bathed in perspiration. 
Willing hands raised him up, and wooden bowls containing seloni 
tea, or a decoction made from half-matured tea, were forced upon 
him. The band ceased, only the guttural chatter of the natives was 
now to be heard, but the sweat poured in streams, and I rose and 
hurried with all my might from the spot.’” 


After a short, hospitable stay with Murad, the time would arrive for 
an audience with the khan. Walking west toward the palace, the visitors 
would pass by the Juma Mosque where the khan said his Friday prayers. 
Inside, a forest of pillars was lit only by sunlight coming through the roof 
in the center of the chamber. A few bearded men knelt on red woven rugs. 
The effect was sublime and calming, and unlike any house of worship the 


European travelers have seen. 


11. Ibid., 215-16. Batchas, or dancing boys, were very popular in Central Asia, and every 
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Poses, and often stayed in the profession until they were too old to conceal their beards. 
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A few hundred paces further west is the Kalta-Minor minaret. It is 
perhaps the most distinctive construction in Khiva. The minaret looks 
like a tapered barrel striped with belts of green, blue, white and turquoise. 
Colored tiles cover the entire surface. Khan Muhammad Amin began the 
project in 1851 but died before it was completed. It would have been the 
tallest building in Central Asia if it was finished. In its unfinished state it 
rises like modern sculpture from the mud walls of the Ichan Kala. It could 
have been taller, yet hardly more exceptional. 

The visitors wandered past mud walls and wattle-and-daub homes 
and shops to the gates of the Kunya Ark, the khan’s palace and citadel in the 
old city. Along the way they passed Sufi dervishes, whirling and dancing 
and dressed in tatters. Their songs were belted into the courtyard before the 
Kunya Ark in an oriental rhythm that echoed the motions of their dance. 

Murad and his attendants led them past the citadel’s tall mud wall. 
Widely spaced mounds of mud brick formed coglike crenellations along 
the top of the wall. Two small towers flank the gate of the citadel. The 
towers were covered in turquoise and white glazed tile from the top of the 
wall to each of their domed caps. Eight arched windows spanned the wall 
above the gate itself. 

Inside, they wound their way to an outer courtyard where they were 
told to wait. In the courtyard were two poor specimens of artillery. The 
decaying cannons were remnants of past Turkoman and Russian conflicts. 
The visitors received word that the khan was ready to see them. 

They are led into the khan's receiving area. On the southern end of 
the courtyard is a raised stage, where the khan and his ministers kneel and 
recline on carpets. This was once the khan’s throne room. The silver-plated 
chair itself was taken back to St. Petersburg after the Russian invasion in 
1873. Across from the stage is a yurt constructed on a circular platform.” 

They would find Khan Muhammad Rahim IJ reclining on a rug in- 
side the yurt, surrounded by several ministers. A few bottles of alcohol 
might be visible. The ministers each wore a dingy khalat and large black 
sheepskin hat. Many of the ministers accessorize their dull Khivan robes 
with medals, daggers and ornamented belts. 

The khan is as an enormous man in his mid-thirties with a large 
belly. He has aged some since his days as a young ruler eager to follow 
Kaufman's orders. To the citizens of Khiva outside the palace walls, the 
khan represents not only their political leader but the exemplar of Muslim 
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life. He represents the personification of their Muslim state, and is there- 
fore tied to their own identities as well. He attends the Juma Mosque 
regularly, riding on horseback with his bodyguards. 





> eG 





Khan Muhammad Rahim II 


Inside the palace walls, the khan is known for his enjoyment of 
champagne, women, dancing batchas and music. His lifestyle is typical of 
the rulers of his time.'* When it comes to affairs of the state, Rahim leaves 
most decisions to his divan-begi, Murad. 

The visitors are then asked to tell the khan more about themselves 
and the migration. It isn’t known how much they spoke of Epp’s apoca- 
lypticism. Those details had landed Franz Bartsch in a Bukharan jail the 
Previous year. The khan questioned visitors about goings-on in Russia 
and beyond. The Mennonites would ask that their new settlement be lo- 
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cated on land suitable for irrigation. The khan offered them a lush area on 
the left bank of the Amu Darya near the old Laudan canal. 

The site was about fifteen miles northeast of the village of Manghit. 
It is the same village Russian forces burned on their way to Khiva’s capital 
city. It’s also more than twenty miles from Fort Nukus, the nearest Russian 
outpost on the right bank of the river. The Mennonites would soon move 
into the middle of Yomud Turkoman land. The tribe who had seen the 
worst of the Russian conquest would soon have European neighbors in- 
distinguishable in their eyes from the infidels that had invaded less than 
a decade ago. 

Tensions between the Uzbek khan and the Yomud Turkomans had 
been a perennial problem in Khiva. In 1842, an outer wall surrounding 
the city of Khiva was finished to complement the inner wall surround- 
ing the inner city.'!° Even though rumors of a Russian invasion drew the 
khan’s attention, the Turkomans were the ongoing threat that warranted 
the construction of the massive outer wall. 

After 1873, Russia's main concern with the Turkomans was that they 
pay their annual taxes. Occasionally, the Russians send out a sotnia of 
Cossacks among the Turkomans as a show of force.'* The tax was collected 
into large mounds of bags filled with the local currency. Each month, Murad 
presented these bags personally to General von Grottenhelm at Petro- 
Alexandrovsk. The Russian officials were so pleased with Murad’s subservi- 
ence to the empire, they awarded him into the order of St. Stanislav.'” 

Though the orders came from the khan, the architect of the 
Mennonite invitation would certainly be Murad. The divan-begi was the 
khanate’s chief diplomat in negotiating with Russia. He also controlled 
the khanate’s finances and would be the one who figured out the practical 
and fiscal benefits of having the European farmers living in Khiva. 

At the same time the Mennonite pilgrims were making their way 
to Central Asia, demand for cotton from the region was on the increase. 
During the 1880s, a new variety of cotton from the southern United States 
was introduced to Bukhara and Khiva. Over the next several decades, 
American cotton would replace the native variety. As the khan's prime 
minister, treasurer and top diplomat, Murad would see a band of success- 
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ful European farmers arriving on the khan’s doorstep as a potential boon 
to his country’s agricultural development. 

Epp, Jantzen and Riesen were told they would be free of taxes for 
the first four years of their stay in the khanate. The khan also told the 
Mennonites that living in the khanate meant being subject to shariah, 
including harsh civil punishment for theft, murder and rape as outlined 
in Islamic law. The Mennonites were told, much to their amusement, that 
they would also not be allowed to raise pigs, the “unclean animal.”'® 

The Mennonites assured the khan that they were a peaceful, law- 
abiding people who could live with these stipulations. Epp asked if future 
migrations would be allowed to join their “refuge,” and was met with ap- 
proval. News of the agreement reached the pilgrims waiting in Serabulak 
via a letter dated July 21, 1882. In it, Epp compared the misfortunes they 
had suffered over the journey so far as merely a period of testing. Like the 
children of Israel who had wandered in the wilderness, they would now 
be able to enter their promised land.'” 


LAST DAYS OF EBENEZER 


Back in Serabulak, ten families felt they had already reached their refuge. 
Franz Bartsch and the others had returned to Ebenezer in the spring of 
1882. They felt they had followed Epp’s teaching to the letter. Yet, Epp had 
rejected them: “The ten families that remained have been excommuni- 
cated by the Spirit of God.” Bartsch recalled that Epps excommunication 
hit the most ardent of the trek’s pilgrims like a jet of cold water.” 

Nevertheless, the ten families were determined to remain at Ebenezer. 
The Bukharan officials had other ideas. They had heard that Khiva had 
accepted the Mennonites, so the “many-colored ones” rode to Ebenezer.”! 
The families gathered in a tent used for worship to pray for protection. 
As they sang and recited Psalm 23, the soldiers knocked down the poles 
holding up the tent. They still refused to leave. 

The next Sunday, the group was preparing for a communion service 
when a woman in the group fell into a series of “hysterical seizures.” The 
woman repeated “Turn back! Turn back! But not to the mountains!” She 
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then recounted the names of many children who had died on the trek, 
and how she saw them singing in the heavenly choir.” 

Those words rang in Bartsch’s mind as he watched the other families 
rejoin Epp’s congregation. After an intense inward struggle, he turned his 
wagon back to Tashkent as the main group left for Khiva on August 30. 

Bartsch remained in Central Asia the rest of his life. He and his 
brother Johann became colporteurs for the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. For decades, they sold New Testaments translated into local lan- 
guages throughout the region.” 

After crossing the Kara Kum desert, the pilgrims arrived at the banks 
of the Amu Darya. This river is known by numerous names. In some of 
the oldest Hindu scriptures and texts, including the Matsya Purana and 
the Vishnu Purana, the river is called the Chakshu, or “eye.” One purana 
describes the Chakshu as one of the four branches of the great heavenly 
river issuing from the throne of Vishnu. In the great poetry of these an- 
cient Sanskrit texts, the heavenly Ganges branches out to the four corners 
of the earth, with the Chakshu stretching out to Central Asia. The water 
from this heavenly river washes away all sins and bestows virtue on the 
one who swims in its waters. 

In Arabic sources, the Amu Darya is often referred to as Jayhoun, 
a reference to the biblical river of Gihon in the Garden of Eden. Some 
Islamic sources identify the biblical land of Cush, which Gihon is said to 
encircle, with the Hindu Kush mountains. This is what many Uzbeks and 
Turkomans living nearby call the river today. 

In the western world, from the ancient Greeks until the time of the 
British empire, it was called the Oxus River. Alexander the Great crossed 
the Oxus in the fourth century B.C. in pursuit of the man who had mur- 
dered the king of Persia. In mid-summer, as the Macedonian general and 
his troops crossed the vast desert leading to the river, the hot summer 
sun and the rugged landscape began to take its toll. In a scene repeated in 
painting and literature through the ages, one of Alexander's troops offered 
the general a drink of water. Alexander refused. He told the man that he 
would not accept water until all of his troops could drink. After claiming 
the crown of Persia for himself, Alexander’s forces became mired in the 
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region for three years, longer than any other place during his conquest 
from Macedonia to India. 

The Amu Darya is navigable for roughly eight hundred miles, and 
once provided the Aral Sea with a constant flow of fresh water. Today, the 
Amu Daryas water supply is taken up by cotton irrigation and to support 
a much larger population than the area had more than a century ago. The 
Aral Sea is drying up, creating one of the worst ecological disasters of the 
present age. Along the river's delta, the shrinking Aral Sea has left many 
boats stranded and rusting far from the water's edge. Even so, the Amu 
Darya remains a critical waterway bordering Afghanistan, Uzbekistan, 
Turkmenistan and Tajikistan. 

Even today, a weary traveler approaching the depleted river from 
the great Kyzil Kum desert to the north or the Kara Kum desert from the 
south might think they have come upon a massive lake or an inland sea. 
The Amu Darya is often a half-mile wide in its lower sections. Back in the 
days when Mennonites lived in Khiva, the river was even wider, reaching 
more than a mile in width in some places. 

The Mennonites were not the first Christians to travel along the 
Amu Darya and this part of the Silk Road. Perhaps the most significant 
group in ancient times were the Nestorians. In the early fifth century, 
the Archbishop of Constantinople, Nestorius, asserted his belief that the 
humanity and divinity of Jesus were conjoined in the person of Christ, 
in effect giving Jesus two personalities. This belief was condemned by 
the Council of Ephesus in 431, and the Nestorian believers broke away 
from the Western church. Many moved eastward to the Persian empire. 
Prior to the introduction of Islam in Central Asia, Khiva was a center of 
Zoroastrianism. Zoroastrian rulers persecuted the Nestorians at times, 
but their numbers grew throughout Persia and Central Asia.” 

Nestorians also had established a presence throughout the area after 
the arrival of Muslim rule. Though Eastern Orthodox, Melkites, Jacobites 
and a host of other Christian groups had established a presence in the 
region, the Nestorians were held in the highest regard. 

The Khivan-born Islamic historian Al Biruni is often referred to as 
one of the great scientists from Islam's golden age. Biruni regarded the 
Nestorians as one of the most civilized Christian sects under the Caliphs 
rule: “He [Nestorius] instigated people to examine and to investigate for 
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themselves, to use the means of logic, syllogism, and analogy for the pur- 
pose of being prepared to oppose their adversaries, and to argue with 
them.” 

The Nestorian presence in the region declined after the capture of 
Baghdad by the Mongols in 1258. By the end of the fourteenth century, 
they had been virtually driven out of existence by Tamarlane.”® Just a few 
miles from the Mennonites’ destination on the Amu Darya is the town of 
Khodjayli. Ancient burial sites near the town still bear crosses—reminders 
of the long-vanished early Christians. 

Though Khiva was located within a near-impenetrable desert 
wilderness, it was a land that had produced some of the great thinkers 
of the classical age of Islam. Algebra was the invention of Khiva’s own 
Muhammad ibn Musa al-Kwarizmi (c. 780-850). The word “algorithm” is 
derived from the Latinized form of his name.” 

For the Mennonites, the trek was taking them deep into frontier 
territory. When they reached the banks of the Amu Darya, the families 
loaded their belongings onto barges, or kayuks, and sailed downstream. 
Some of the men followed their progress to Khiva on horseback along 
the shoreline. Sandy cliffs provided an amphitheater—like effect for the 
Mennonites singing their way to the promised refuge. Along one section 
of the journey, fifty-six kayuks were lined up side-by-side on a wide sec- 
tion of the river. The chorus of German hymns carried across the water, 
reverberating against the high bluffs.”* 

After weeks of floating down the Amu Darya and camping onshore 
at night, the pilgrims reached the Russian outpost of Petro-Alexandrovsk 
on October 1, 1882. They bought hinges, doors, nails and other construc- 
tion supplies at the Russian depot. The new settlement was another one 
hundred miles downstream near the Laudan canal.” 

‘They reached the Laudan canal, or “Lausan” as they called the new set- 
tlement, ten days later. The pilgrims scrambled out of the kayuks, unloaded 
their belongings and climbed the high dikes for a look at their new home. 

From their vantage point on the dikes, they looked down on a raw 
wilderness. The forested area was rich with jackals, peacocks, wild pigs and 
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tigers. The forest was a mix of trees and thorn bush. In places, the native 
grasses were so high that only those on horseback could see over them. 

January brought rain, and the rain brought floods through their new 
village. February found a series of new buildings on a nearby hill. The 
schisms in the community were soon reflected in their living arrange- 
ments. As Claas Epp’s followers settled along one portion of the hill, a 
dissenting group purchased a walled courtyard some three miles away. 
As the Amu Darya froze, so did relations between Epp and dissenters, 
including J.K. Penner and Johann Jantzen. 





Mennonite home in Lausan, c. 1883 


As the chill of winter gave way to spring, a loud groaning and crack- 
ing sound filled the air. The flow of the Amu Darya broke the ice into 
sheets larger than a wagon. These tumbled over the dikes and down into 
the settled area below. 

Their previous two springs meant the pilgrims would soon be load- 
ing their wagons for another leg of their journey to the promised refuge. 
The spring of 1883 meant they might be loading their wagons and head- 
ing back to Russia. The Mennonites were in Lausan barely one month 
before the Russian government told them they were not permitted to stay 
in Khiva. By the end of February, the Russian government representa- 
tives at Petro-Alexandrovsk told them they had fourteen days to leave the 
khanate. The Mennonites continued to negotiate through March.” 
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On March 24, Emil Riesen, Herman Jantzen and Jacob Toews rode 
to Petro-Alexandrovsk one more time in an effort to secure their stay 
in Khiva. They were meeting Governor Mikhail Cherniaev, Kaufman's 
successor. 

Kaufman had respected the desire for this German community to 
form its own isolated community. Cherniaev, however, felt no kinship to 
the band of pilgrims hoping to find a refuge from the Russification efforts 
that he believed in so strongly.” 

Perhaps the long ride to Khiva and the immense isolation of the 
khanate convinced the Russian governor that it would be better for this 
German group to be far removed from the borders of Russia. Cherniaev 
offered one remark: “Just so this will be best for you,” and the Mennonites 
had the empire's blessing to stay in Khiva.*? They did not become Khivan 
citizens after settling in Lausan, and they had left their allegiance to Russia 
at the border. They merely saw themselves as the community of Christ, 
with allegiance only to God’s imminent Kingdom.” 

The same day Riesen, Jantzen and Toews rode to meet Governor 
Cherniaev, Turkoman bandits attacked the settlement for the first time. 
Four Mennonite homes were robbed. The escalating violence would soon 
bring the pilgrims to a crucial turning point in their long search. 
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UNE 21, 1883—HEINRICH AWOKE at the sound of someone breaking 
yes their adobe house. His pregnant wife, Elizabeth, was at his side. 
The young couple quickly realized a group of Yomud tribesmen were in- 
vading their home. Heinrich’s mind immediately went to events of the 
previous day. 

The Yomuds had looted and robbed many Mennonite houses since 
the beginning of spring.’ At first, the tribesmen only stole horses and 
other livestock. As they realized the newcomers would not resist their pil- 
laging, the Turkomans amplified their boldness. Thefts occurred in broad 
daylight. The bandits took cows and other livestock with little effort. At 
first, the Mennonites offered no resistance. 

In sermons at the Mennonites’ newly constructed church, Claas Epp 
Jr., Jacob Toews and other ministers reminded the congregation of their 
core Anabaptist values. They told the congregation the thefts were clearly 
a test from God. Epp and others emphasized that they were called to live 
by the principles Jesus outlined in the Sermon on the Mount. Passages 
such as Matthew 5:38-40 spoke directly to them: “You have heard that it 
was said, ‘An eye for and eye, and a tooth for a tooth. But I tell you, do not 
resist an evil person. If someone strikes you on the right cheek, turn to 
him the other also. And if someone wants to sue you and take your tunic, 
let him have your cloak as well.” (KJV) 

The Yomud tribesmen lived in a village just a few miles away from 
the Mennonite settlement of Lausan. Through conversations with the 
Mennonites, they learned of their nonresistance. As a result, the tribes- 
men adopted an attitude of entitlement toward the Mennonites’ posses- 
sions—after all, they concluded, the foreigners’ own scripture told them 
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to hand over whatever was asked of them. The Mennonites prayed that 
God would show the bandits the error of their ways. 

The violence escalated. Soon, tribesmen began shooting out win- 
dows in the homes they intended to rob, ordering the families to stand 
outside. Any resistance was met with swords and rifles. 

The day before the break-in at the Abrams house, Heinrich was at 
his job as a butcher. One Yomud in a group asked Heinrich if he would be 
interested in “selling” his pretty wife. Heinrich tried to ignore the request, 
but it made him concerned for Elizabeth's safety. 

That night, Heinrich and Elizabeth's worst fears were realized. The 
tribesmen had entered their home. Elizabeth quickly crept out of the bed- 
room window. As she slipped away into the dark, the bandits forced their 
way through the home. Elizabeth ran across the road and snuck into a 
neighboring house where two other young couples were staying. 

“Be quiet, they're coming,’ Elizabeth whispered as she hid under- 
neath a bed. 

A few moments later, Elizabeth groaned, “Oh my Henry, they are 
killing him, go get him!”? 

Neighbors heard the racket coming from the Abrams house. Lanterns 
soon illuminated windows of homes throughout the village. 

The bandits stabbed Heinrich with their sabers thirty-one times, 
and gathered up their belongings in blankets and clothing. The last thing 
Heinrich Abrams saw before entering glory was the raised barrel of a 
Turkoman rifle. 

Peter Unruh quickly saddled his horse. Other men in the village 
went from house to house, rousing the men of the community. Within an 
hour, a dozen elders entered the Abrams home and stood over Heinrichs 
body. They lifted him onto a bench, but the dim orange light revealed 
their friend was lost.’ 

A young man pointed out the direction in which the bandits had 
ridden away. Peter Unruh and a group of other Mennonite men rode 
down the path of the tribesmen. 

They spotted the bandits arguing as they divided the Abrams’ pos- 
sessions. Peter Unruh could not restrain himself. 
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“You thieves and murderers! What are you doing?” he bellowed as 
he rode toward the bandits. Fifty bandits unsheathed their swords and 
faced Peter. Peter dropped to his knees. The leader told him to pray to his 
God. The Mennonites thought they would see another valued member of 
their community struck down that night. 

“Why did you kill that young man?” Peter asked his captors. 

The bandits replied that they had killed the foreigner because he 
would not hand over what they wanted. They were accustomed to re- 
ceiving whatever they demanded of the Mennonites, and Heinrich had 
literally stood in the way. 

By now, many had gathered at the scene. Through the flickering 
torchlight, they saw Peter Unruh kneeling in the circle of angry tribes- 
men. Tears were streaming down his face. Many eyes glistened among the 
Mennonites. Hope seemed lost for their beloved friend, who now faced 
the gun barrels of the tribesmen. 

A rustle was heard from the crowd of Mennonites. Emerging from 
the group was a man who the pilgrims had come to distrust within their 
own community. Surely things would only get worse with him involved. 

The tall European man approaching Peter Unruh and the tribesman 
was an outsider living among the Mennonites. His name was Johann 
Drake, and he had a stormy history with the wandering community. 


DRAKE’S TROUBLED PAST 


Drake had joined the last wagon train leaving the Am Trakt colony in 
1881. He wasn't Mennonite. He was a Prussian man with a mysterious 
background. It was said he joined the trek to avoid the Russian draft. 
Though he was an outsider, the wagon train needed every able-bodied 
man willing to join them. Drake had shouldered his share of burdens. 

But Drake shattered his welcome more than a year before Heinrich 
Abrams was murdered in 1883. As the group prepared to migrate to the 
khanate of Khiva, they put together a common fund. The money was set 
aside for everything from securing camels to paying tariffs on their jour- 
ney through the punishing Kara Kum desert. The funds were entrusted to 
Jacob Toews, a respected elder and Drake's friend. 

As the wagon train was about to leave the border town of Serabulak, 
Jacob discovered the money was gone. Drake had moved in with the Toews 
family during their stay in Serabulak, and he knew the money was kept 
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in Jacob’s locked desk. Drake forced open the desk, stole several thousand 
rubles, mounted Toews’ best stud horse and fled to Tashkent. News of 
the stolen funds panicked the community's leadership. The Mennonites 
had already renounced their imperial citizenship and could not stay on 
Russian soil. 

A group of elders failed to reach the city of Kattakurgan in time to 
intercept Drake. They held a prayer meeting there, asking God to impress 
upon Drake the danger that now faced the community. 

Upon arriving in Tashkent, Drake sold Jacob's horse and rented a 
room. The next day, he began to make arrangements for travel back to 
Germany. As he was walking through Tashkent, he heard a voice. 

“Where to, Drake?” 

Startled, he turned to see a man he did not recognize. 

“Where to in such a hurry, Drake?” asked the mysterious stranger.‘ 

“Germany, replied Drake as he turned to walk away. 

“Johann Drake! You have gotten this far, but no further,” shouted the 
stranger “You are a thief! Go back right away, and make right the wrong 
you have done.”* 

Embarrassed and confused, Drake ran back to his room. Dark 
thoughts filled his head. Perhaps he could commit suicide, he thought, 
and quench the shame tearing at his heart. Few in the Mennonite com- 
munity knew the real reason he had joined their trek. He wasn't fleeing 
the draft. He had joined them after the woman he loved rejected his mar- 
riage proposal. Now he was alone in his latest sorrow. On the journey to 
Serabulak, he received word that his mother had died. 

Drake was accustomed to coping with pain and loss by running 
away. Now, alone in Tashkent, he had come to a critical point. He knew 
the futility of continuing to run. He missed his home in Prussia but could 
not bear to return. He decided that he would ask forgiveness of those he 
had wronged and hope the Mennonites would allow him to return. 

Toews received a letter from Drake describing his experience in 
Tashkent and his desire for forgiveness. The elders consented and let 
Drake rejoin their community.$ The lanky Prussian returned what he had 
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taken, minus the prized horse and the rubles he had spent for travel, food 
and housing in Tashkent. 

Many in the community still distrusted Drake on the journey to 
Khiva. During the crossing of the Kara Kum desert and the community's 
settlement in Lausan, he kept mostly to himself. 

Several months after the Lausan settlement was established, a group 
of Mennonite girls saw Drake acting very strangely. As they were walking 
near the church, the girls spotted him in a nearby field. Drake was jump- 
ing around, laughing and clapping his hands. The elders had observed 
Drake's deteriorating emotional state, and they were not surprised at his 
latest antics. However, this disturbing behavior soon made the entire 
community question if he could remain with the group. 

One Sunday, as the preacher delivered his sermon, Drake flung open 
the door and strode to the podium. The minister continued his sermon. 
Suddenly, he began singing the Prussian national anthem at the top of his 
lungs: 

Holy flame, glow—Glow and expire not 

For the fatherland! Then we all stand 

Valiant for one man, Gladly fighting and bleeding 
For throne and empire! 


The nonviolent congregation was horrified. Several men ran up to 
the podium and removed Drake from the church. He was tall and strong, 
creating a challenge for the men as they wrestled him out the door. Several 
of the women in the congregation fainted. Once outside, Drake promised 
not to reenter, and the service continued. 

As the congregation was leaving, they spotted Drake standing on a 
nearby hill. He was bending backwards on a long stick. He appeared to be 
struggling with something in his throat. Despite his protests, they pried 
open his mouth and discovered a small book. Drake continued to fight as 
the men extracted the book, causing his mouth to bleed. Spewing blood, 
he babbled that the Holy Spirit had chosen him as one of two prophets. 
He said the Spirit told him to swallow the book and prophesy.’ 


7, Drake was acting out a scene from Rev. 10:9-11: “And I took the little book out of 
the angel’s hand, and ate it up; and it was in my mouth sweet as honey: and as soon as I 
had eaten it, my belly was bitter. And he said unto me, Thou must prophesy again before 
many peoples, and nations, and tongues, and kings.” (KJV) 
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As Drake calmed down, Claas Epp sat down beside him on the hill, 
asking the others to leave. He spoke softly to Drake, urging him to say 
what was bothering him. Drake told him of his latest telegram about the 
death of his father. He told of the sadness and guilt he felt for leaving 
Prussia, the loss of his mother and the woman he wished to marry. Now 
he felt overwhelmed after losing the last person he loved back home. Epp 
consoled him. He told Drake that he was home now, and to consider them 
as his family.® 

Nine months had elapsed between that evening and the night of 
Heinrich Abram’s murder. As Peter knelt before the tribesmen, Drake 
walked into the circle, and lifted him to his feet. Drake wrapped his arms 
around Peter, enveloping him in his large frame. Drake then held Peter at 
arm’s length, and told him, “Brother, I would die for you.” 

The bewildered Turkoman bandits held their fire. 

“Take me in place of this man,” Drake shouted, “There is no one 
who will miss me or cry for me, since my parents are both dead. I am 
alone, and I am willing to die for this man. He has a wife and children 
who care.” 

“We cannot do this. It is against our religion and our conscience,’ the 
Turkoman leader said. “Step aside and let us kill this man who called us 
thieves and murderers.” 

Drake enveloped Peter again and stood unflinching as the tribesmen 
raised their rifles. Soon the Turkomans responded. 

“We grant you your freedom and your lives,” said the leader. 

At that, the fifty tribesmen lowered their rifles, mounted their horses 
and rode away. 

The murder of Heinrich Abrams set forth a crisis in the Mennonite 
community. Many felt the time had come to mount a proper defense— 
surely God would not want them all to perish! Others said Heinrichs 
murder had provided a powerful witness of nonresistance to the tribes- 
men. After all, didn't Drake demonstrate the greatest love—that a man 
would lay his life down for his friend? 


THE JANTZENS’ NONRESISTANCE EXAM 


Some in the congregation bore physical wounds from the Yomud vio- 
lence. One man had an ear nearly severed off from a Turkoman sword. 
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At least seven men were nursing sword wounds they received when they 
tried to block Turkoman thieves from entering their homes.’ 

Violence increased as the weeks went by. The Yomuds would some- 
times shoot into the houses to drive out those living there. Once the fam- 
ily was outside, they would search the home for valuables and set fire to 
what they didn't take.'° 

Some of the young men tried defending themselves from the 
Turkomans’ nighttime raids. This included Herman Jantzen and his 
brothers, Gerhard and Bernhard." 

The Jantzen boys knew that the time would come soon when the 
Turkomans would visit their yard and attempt to steal their seven fine 
horses. In anticipation, they fashioned some homemade spears. 

One night, under a bright moon, three Yomuds showed up. The 
Jantzen boys gathered their spears and looked out of their bedroom win- 
dow. One Turkoman rode back and forth in front of the farmhouse with 
his gun ready. Two others dismounted and broke into their barn. 

The Jantzen boys had seen enough. They rushed to the house's en- 
tryway and were ready to storm the thieves with their spears when their 
father stopped them in their tracks. He scolded them only as Heinrich 
Jantzen, the stern businessman and wagon master, could. 

“Aren't you ashamed of yourselves to resist evil in this way?” he said. 
“Because of the principle of nonresistance, our people have left one coun- 
try after another, until we have come here with such great difficulty.” 

William Blake once wrote the “tygers of wrath are wiser than the 
horses of instruction.’!? Heinrich unleashed both on his sons that 
evening. 

“It becomes necessary to be what we have always claimed to be,’ 
Heinrich continued, “and you want to deny the faith of your fathers by 
striking one blow. Back to bed! As long as God, who also sees the theft of 
our horses, lives, He will not let you starve. Even without the horses.’ 

Heinrich’s speech to Herman, Gerhard and Bernhard brought tears 
to their eyes. They went back to bed, but part of them still wanted to 
drive off the Yomuds with force. The family later found out that Heinrich 
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himself had a deep personal struggle over the same issue. “But father had 
passed his nonresistance exam,’ Herman recalled." 





Heinrich Jantzen’s family. Claas Epp Jr’s daughter, Margarethe, is in the center. 


A Cossack officer came through the settlement one day and met 
Herman Jantzen in his yard. 

“Boy, are you ill?” the officer asked. 

“How can one look any different,’ Herman answered, “when one 
hardly sleeps through the night and then works in the fields during the 
heat of the day? Almost every night the thieving Yomuds attack us and 
steal our horses. They took ours along too.” 

Heinrich Jantzen emerged from the house. The Cossack asked him, 
“I hear you are allowing the Yomuds to rob you. Didn't you report this to 
the Khan in Khiva?” 

“According to the word of God we cannot do that, answered 
Heinrich. “We are people who do not resist force with force.” 

“But God has provided governments to protect the righteous,’ re- 
plied the Cossack.'* Heinrich had come across a Russian with whom he 
could debate the topic on a spiritual level. 
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“But I know why God has sent me you today,’ continued the officer. 
“I will send you people who will protect you from further violence.” 

Hiring Cossacks to guard the Mennonite homes was a controversial 
move. Some, including Epp, immediately condemned it. Those who felt 
protection was necessary also began to condemn the End Times focus of 
Epp’s group even more sharply. 

News of the violence filtered out of Lausan via letters to the new 
Russian Mennonite communities in the American Midwest. Soon, 
Mennonites in Kansas and Nebraska were forming relief committees to 
aid those suffering in Khiva and Aulie Ata. Though the Aulie Ata settlers 
were suffering in poverty, the violence in Lausan prompted rescue efforts 
to focus primarily on those living in Khiva.' 

Johann Jantzen wrote a letter to one of these committees. He wrote 
about the group as trapped by raiding Turkomans on one side and erring 
brethren on the other. He tells how the feeling among some that Lausan 
was their rightful place of refuge prevented them from moving to safety: 

“Here they must stay and endure what ever will happen, even if the 
robbers take everything away. All of these trials and sufferings are the 
refining fire in which the Lord wishes to purify and prepare them for 
the coming of the Lord, which they expect to take place in the year 1889 
... Brother J. Toews, Johann K. Penner and myself do not agree with 
them in these views, for they do not conform with the Bible, and we have 
decided amid prayers and supplication to God to leave a place where our 
existence is made impossible. The eye looks into the dark future with 
trembling, while the question arises, whither shall we go? In such distress 
our thoughts are directed to America.”® 

The American Mennonite Aid Committee in Newton, Kansas 
and its counterpart in Beatrice, Nebraska raised thousands of dollars 
to bring families from Lausan to the United States. The Nebraska Aid 
Committee estimated it would cost four hundred dollars to bring a 
single family to the United States. In cases where donations were not 
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enough, they solicited loans that would be repaid by the refugees once 
they arrived in the Midwest.” 

As some families prepared to leave for America, a watershed en- 
counter was taking place at Heinrich Jantzen’s house. A Khivan official 
was investigating the violence reported to them by the Cossack officer. 
Heinrich invited the official in for tea and rollkuchen.'* In the middle of 
the table, the Khivan began to admire a wooden canister that seemed to 
shine like glass. Heinrich told him it was a birthday present from an in- 
law, Gerhard Esau. 

“How could the man fasten the glass to the box in such a clever way?” 
he asked. “Are there more men among you who can do such work?” 

Heinrich answered affirmatively. 

“His majesty the Khan was in Petersburg a few years ago and there 
he saw a large parquet floor that was covered with glass in this manner. 
Now he would very much like to have such a parquet.” 

Soon, the craftsmen were on their way to see the khan about a con- 
tract for a massive wood floor for the khan’s new palace. The khan was 
deeply impressed by the work and made them an offer. In addition to the 
six-month contract to build the floor, the entire village of Mennonites, 
minus those who were headed to America, could live in a walled garden 
just a short distance from the capital city. The khan’s brother, Atajan-Tora, 
owned the garden.” It was big enough for the remaining families to move 
there. Most importantly, they would be safe from the violence.” 

A total of eight Mennonite craftsmen ended up working on the floor 
at the khan’s palace. Meanwhile, the group leaving for America began 
their final preparations for the migration. They had been working on 
securing passports as early as February 1884. At the same time aid com- 
mittees were meeting in Nebraska and Kansas, those leaving for America 
were selling many of their remaining belongings in Petro-Alexandrovsk 
to help pay for the trip.” 

Tensions were high in the final weeks before Easter, 1884. Both 
groups faced uncertainty. The group migrating to America had not yet 
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heard from their brethren in the Midwest raising funds for them. Even 
with passports in hand, they faced another thousand miles in wagons and 
a costly train trip to German ports on the Baltic Sea. 

The group migrating to Khiva felt uncertain about the refuge the 
khan had offered. They had their hopes up many times over the past four 
years of persecution, hardship and endless travel. Their pilgrim life had 
taken its toll. 

In the weeks before the migration, Elizabeth Unruh was sewing 
with some of the other girls and an older seamstress who were headed to 
America with their families. They were making patterns for new dresses 
that they could take along with them on the trip back to Orenburg. The 
topic of conversation between the girls was the bitterness that had arisen 
between the two groups. Elizabeth told how those who were staying in 
Khiva called her and the others going to America “outcasts.” 

As they were chatting, a woman from the other group passed by the 
open window and heard their discussion. The woman burst in the door of 
the house and unleashed a torrent: “You are ungodly! ... You are headed 
to the devil’s wrath! .. . Your ship will sink!” 

“Dear lady, how can you say such things to us?” said one of the scared 
girls. “We have done nothing to you.” 

Elizabeth told her, “And you do not know, maybe you will move to 
America too? 

The last comment sent the woman over the edge. Elizabeth heard 
things spewing from the woman's mouth that she thought she would never 
hear from anyone. What made the scolding so painful is that the woman 
had always been kind to her. She had often expressed sympathy for the 
heavy workload Elizabeth maintained to help raise money for her family.” 

On Easter Sunday, the mood transformed into sadness. Everyone 
sitting in the congregation knew it would be the final church service in 
the building. Many were melancholy and lost in thought as they shared 
communion for the last time. For nearly four years, the group had suf- 
fered and overcome obstacles in the midst of their pilgrim life. They 
looked around at their church building. It had been completed the previ- 
ous August. After such a short period, it would now fall into ruin. The 
relationships between many of the pilgrims were in tatters as well. 

In the days after the service, men from the families staying in Khiva 
retrieved the logs, doorframes and windows from the church for use at 
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the new garden settlement. All that remained were the mud walls. They 
would soon melt away, along with the homes they had built in Lausan. 
Johann Jantzen recorded in his diary that the migration to America con- 
jured feelings of both sadness and relief: “Our one-and-a-half year’s stay 
in Khiva was one of anxiety, fears and dangers.”** 

A week and a day after Easter, two hundred arbas, or two-wheeled 
wagons, showed up at Lausan to take the belongings of those staying in 
Khiva to their new home. A final church service was held in the school 
the previous day, and many left after the service without saying goodbye 
to those who were going to America. Elizabeth Unruh was eighteen when 
her family left Khiva for the United States. She married Abram Schultz in 
1886, and raised a family in Nebraska and South Dakota. Elizabeth and 
her family eventually settled in Waldheim, Saskatchewan. 
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Abram Schultz and Elizabeth Unruh, 1886 
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The Redemption of Johann Drake 


In April 1884, wagons of those headed out of Central Asia heaved 
over the Ust-Urt plateau and rolled across the high plain to Orenburg. 
The route out of Central Asia took them through a desolate region west of 
the Aral Sea. Those going to America totaled 132 people, or twenty-three 
families. Just over two hundred Mennonites, comprising thirty-nine 
families, stayed in Khiva. 

Among them was the young widow Elizabeth Abrams.”* As the wagon 
swayed and jostled across the plateau, she held a seven-month-old baby 
in her arms. She had named her son after her father. Young Henry grew 
well and strong, eventually becoming a successful educator in California. 
Elizabeth put the experience in Central Asia behind her after settling in 
America, eventually remarrying and having more children. 

Young Henry had his own daughter, Harriet Elizabeth Abrams. 
After studying at UCLA and teaching school for a short time, Harriet 
decided to pursue acting. She soon changed her name to Irene Worth and 
became one of the twentieth century’s iconic stars of the stage.?” Worth 
spent decades on Broadway and London's West End, winning three Tony 
Awards during her career.”® 


A NEW REFUGE 


Those staying in Khiva arrived at their new home in late April 1884. The 
village was named “Ak Metchet” for a whitewashed mosque nearby. The 
new Mennonite settlement would adopt the name as well.” 

For Claas Epp Jr., the group settling at Ak Metchet was the clos- 
est he had come to having a cohesive band of followers. From the very 
beginning of the migration, dissent and skepticism from rather strong 
personalities counterbalanced those who were unfailingly loyal to him 
and his teachings. Some of the leaders who formed the backbone of the 
migration: including Heinrich Jantzen, the Emil Riesen, and the teacher 
Wilhelm Penner, remained faithful to Epp. 
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At this stage, Epps popularity met its high watermark among the re- 
maining pilgrims. The core group from the first wagon train remembered 
on the first Sunday of their journey from Russia that he had specifically 
predicted it would be the Turkoman tribe that would persecute the Bride 
Community. He had also predicted that God would send help in the hour 
of their greatest need.*’ To Epp’s most loyal followers, Ak Metchet was a 
symbol of fulfilled prophecy. 
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Wilhelm Penner had followed Claas Epp Jr. long before the migration 
to Central Asia. In 1880, Epp had trusted twenty-six-year-old Penner to 
the degree that he was selected to be one of the shepherds for his flock of 
pilgrims making their way to Central Asia.' Penner was faithful to Epp 
throughout the arduous four-year pilgrimage from South Russia to this 
remote Muslim kingdom. Even when his brother J. K. led a schism in de- 
fiance of Epp, Wilhelm remained at his leader’s side. Though Epp’s global 
prophecies did not come true, some predictions that directly affected 
their immediate situation had come about in dramatic fashion. Penner 
also saw Epp as a close friend and spiritual guide who cared deeply for 
his flock. 

However, since coming to Ak Metchet over a year ago, Penner’s faith 
in Epp began to strain. Yet, whenever suppressed doubts began to surface, 
Penner would think of the hymn “Take Thou My Hand, Dear Father”: 


O take my hand, dear Father, and lead Thou me, 
Till at my journey’s ending I dwell with Thee 
Alone I cannot wander one single day, 

So do Thou guide my footsteps on life's rough way. 


O cover with Thy mercy my poor, weak heart, 
Lest I in joy or sorrow from Thee depart. 

Permit Thy child to linger here at Thy feet, 

They want to close their eyes and follow blindly.” 


The last line soothed the uncertainties that were welling up in 
Penner’s heart. Blind faith was the key to following the teachings of the 
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man who he felt was guided by divine wisdom.’ Yet the latest claim by Epp 
would strain his faith in the man, though not yet to the breaking point. 

Teaching came natural to Wilhelm. The students loved him. He and 
his brother J.K. were similar in that way. Wilhelm lived in the teacherage 
attached to the schoolhouse. The church and school were located in the 
center of the fifteen-acre garden, surrounded by the square of attached 
dwellings that housed the remaining members of the journey from Russia. 
Wilhelm had a somewhat melancholy personality. Yet, when he smiled, 
the lines at the corners of his piercing blue eyes seemed to laugh all on 
their own. Below his high, wide cheeks was a long brown beard that split 
into two tapered points at his chest. 


yu 





Wilhelm Penner and class at Ak Metchet 


One day Epp told Penner and the rest of the congregation that today 
was the day he would ascend into heaven. Penner and the others brought 
the church's communion table into the Ak Metchet’s courtyard. They 
placed Epp’s chair, his throne for the ascension, behind the table.’ 

The morning of the ascension, the residents of Ak Metchet gathered 
before the communion table. The congregation was fasting on this day 
of momentous spiritual significance. As the sun arced toward its highest 
point in the sky, they prayed and sang hymns. Three times during the day 
he told the congregation that they could stop and rest. Surely Epps rise 
into heaven would come in the hours ahead. 
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As the day turned to evening, only the edges of the Bride Community's 
white garments fluttered in the Khivan air. Epp remained. As the sun went 
down, he released the congregation in disappointment. Wilhelm and one 
of his peers retreated to the church to discuss the anticlimactic end to the 
big day. Just as they began to discuss what had, or rather, had not hap- 
pened, Epp burst into the room. “Brethren, the Lord has told me you are 
to have tea with me today.” 

Epp'’s maneuver to have tea with P. Dyck and Wilhelm Penner was 
a strategic move to quell dissent after an embarrassing failure. It would 
not be the first nor the last time that Epp would muster his considerable 
powers of persuasion to fend off the effects of a failed prophecy. 

Wilhelm watched Epp grow increasingly radical in his teachings. Like 
others in the Bride Community, he was prepared to accept that Epp was one 
of the Two Witnesses described in Revelation 11. Yet, since their arrival in 
Ak Metchet, Epp seemed to grow increasingly radical in his teachings. 

Epp had recently returned from visiting Wurttemberg congregations 
in the Caucasus region. The details of the trip were secret, but most be- 
lieved that the German Pietists rejected his teachings and sent him back 
to Khiva.° 

Epp also began to move toward believing in his own divinity. Not 
content with his role as one of the Two Witnesses, Epp proclaimed that 
humanity’s full redemption relied on his new role. He told the congrega- 
tion, “Although Christ has suffered on our behalf to save our souls, re- 
demption is not complete until I have endured the total spiritual suffering 
to redeem our bodies as well.” 

One woman in the congregation was so shocked by the statement, 
she gasped in indignation. Epp shot back, “That was the thrust of the 
spear!”” To question Epp was to make yourself as one of the many who 
persecuted Christ at Calvary. 

Turmoil marked the spiritual life of those living at Ak Metchet. 
Attending to their own physical needs proved a challenge as well. Epp had 
severely restricted Wilhelm’s teacher’s salary to fifteen rubles a month. 
To supplement their income, Wilhelm’s wife, Katharina, sewed clothing 
for sale in the Khivan markets. Katharina devised patterns from coats 
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and other clothing and reproduced them with sewing machines sent from 
Aulie Ata. The workload was heavy enough that the Penners employed 
four Mennonite girls to sew as well. Wilhelm hawked the clothing in the 
Khivan bazaar using the same techniques he had seen other Khivan mer- 
chants use.® 

Though no one was growing rich, there seemed to be enough work 
for everyone at Ak Metchet. The khan, through Muhammad Murad, 
employed many woodworkers like Gerhard Esau in royal projects. This 
entailed the construction on the khan’s new residence and laying another 
intricate hardwood floor at the Nuruballi palace. 

Herman Jantzen’s language skills landed him a fascinating job as a 
translator in the khan’s court, alongside Emil Riesen. Jantzen and Riesen 
refined their language skills and learned about the Quran and Islamic 
literature. Herman would spend the days at the palace, returning to Ak 
Metchet during the evenings and on Sundays. To ease his twelve-mile 
commute, Khan Muhammad Rahim II presented him with a fine horse.’ 

Emil Riesen seemed to take on a slightly different role. Though he 
worked for the khan as well, he seemed to be more of a liaison between 
the Mennonite community and the Khivans. The cotton industry was be- 
ginning to boom in the small country, and there was a large demand for 
boxes to ship the cotton to the world’s markets. Emil found himself deliv- 
ering the orders for boxes to those in Ak Metchet able to build them. 

Among those fulfilling Riesen’s orders for an endless supply of boxes 
was Claas Epp Jr. Being a spiritual leader did not mean he could do with- 
out income. Epp made between twenty and sixty kopeks per box, accord- 
ing to size. His wife, Elizabeth, would make decorative glass boxes.’ Epp 
would also make furniture occasionally, which proved to be a bit more 
lucrative. For example, fashioning bedsteads would earn Epp’s family five 
rubles apiece." 

It was humbling work for a man who had owned and operated sev- 
eral estates and a brick factory. Nevertheless, he had a family to take care 
of. Little Margarethe was a sensitive yet strong-willed four-year-old when 
they moved to Ak Metchet. Their son, Claas Epp III, had gotten married 
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and was setting up his own family household within six months of mov- 
ing to the walled garden.” 

The turning point for Epp’s career as a spiritual leader came on the 
date he had predicted Christ would return: March 8, 1889. The date ar- 
rived, and the community again celebrated with fasting, prayer and sing- 
ing. And, just as on Epp’s “ascension day,’ the sun set on another failed 
prophecy. This left many confused, and the seeds of a break with Epp were 
planted deep. 

Among those who remained loyal to Claas Epp, even after Christ 
failed to show up in person on March 8, was Wilhelm Penner. Shortly after 
the predicted day, Epp approached Penner and took him into his home to 
show him a ship’s clock that had accompanied him on the migration. Epp 
told him excitedly that he had mistaken the day because the ships clock was 
hanging at an angle. The new date of Christ's return would be in 1891!" 





Boys at Ak Metchet, c. 1890 


Exactly two months after Epp’s first failed date of the Second 
Coming, a familiar visitor arrived at Ak Metchet. Henri Moser, a Swiss 
author and entrepreneur, had first met the Mennonites when they were 
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living in Lausan six years before. Their rugged nonviolence had made a 
strong impression on Moser: 

“Peaceful as they are, they never make use of weapons, yet they are 
unceasingly exposed to the plunders of the Turkmen who remove their 
cattle. It is not rare to see these vigorous men, who could easily extermi- 
nate the robbers, reducing themselves to begging for the return of their 
goods; then, when they address themselves to the authorities, the robbers 
have long disappeared and the situation is unresolved?* 

The Mennonites, who had seen few Europeans since moving to Ak 
Metchet, warmly received Moser. He explained to the leaders in the com- 
munity that he was considering a significant investment in Khiva to take 
advantage of the cotton boom and that he had them in mind as partners 
in the endeavor.'> He envisioned a private corporation that would estab- 
lish cotton plantations along the Amu Darya. Foreign capital from Moser 
and other investors would help establish the plantations. The Mennonites, 
Moser and the investors would reap the rewards of the cotton exports 
from Central Asia to Europe.'® 

Epp seemed to take Moser’s arrival so soon after the great disap- 
pointment of March 8, 1889 as a positive sign.'? Epp wrote a letter to 
Moser in 1890 asking him for ten thousand rubles and his assistance in 
releasing a certain amount of money held in Russian banks. Epp hoped 
the money from Moser would finance his vision for a gathering place 
with plenty of available housing.'® 

A month before Epp requested funds from Moser, Emil Riesen warned 
Moser that Russia was blocking the flow of foreign economic develop- 
ment funds into Khiva. Nine months after Epp requested money, Riesen 
wrote Moser another note warning him against causing further tension in 
the community by sending money to fund Epp’s End Times speculations: 
“Give a decisive response to Br. Cl. Epp very soon, so that there will be no 
reason to make out of your money a pillow for dreams.””” 
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Finally, Moser abandoned his plans for an “Oxus River Plantations” 
company. The khan thwarted his plans to acquire land for the project be- 
cause it would compete against his personal income. He also wrote that 
the Mennonites had refused the money he had offered them.” Clearly, 
Epp’s word was not final when it came to management of the settlement, 
at least in discreet correspondence with Moser. It is unknown if Epp knew 
that Riesen waved off his funding request from Moser. 

A few houses were built for the refugees. When the Second Coming 
failed on Epp’s second predicted day, some growing families moved into 
the residences. Among those who rejected Epp’s continued visions was 
his own son, Claas Epp III. His family joined three others who left for 
America on August 21, 1891.7! 

The failed prophecies took their toll on Epp’s following. In an ironic 
struggle, the more people lost confidence in him, the greater his claims 
became. Like Jung-Stilling’s character in Heimweh, Menace Eastern-Light, 
he began to see himself as a quasi-divine being sent as a messenger who 
could speak for God.”” Epp moved from being one of the “two messengers 
of Revelation” to being one of the two “anointed to stand by the Lord of the 
whole earth,” found in the prophetic passages of Zechariah.” He went on 
to give himself a series of titles—the “Little Morning Star,’ “Melchizedek 
of the New Earth,” “Prince of the House of David,” and so on.” 

The last straw for some of those living at Ak Metchet came on 
Whitsunday, 1894. Whitsunday, or Pentecost, is celebrated on the seventh 
Sunday after Easter. It commemorates the moment the Holy Spirit was 
bestowed on the Apostles after Christ's resurrection and ascension. On 
this day in 1894, there was a baptismal service being held in the church 
for a number of young people who were formally joining the congrega- 
tion as adults. 

Claas Epp stunned the congregation with an announcement prior to 
the baptism. He proclaimed that he should now be respected as sitting at 
the “left hand of the Father,” just as Jesus sits on the right. The baptisms 
taking place that day would be the last in the history of the church—the 
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Second Coming would occur before a year’s time. No longer would they 
baptize in the name of the Triune God. They would now baptize in the 
name of the Father, the sons (including Claas Epp), and the Holy Spirit. 

The announcement shocked many in the congregation. Some warned 
the young people not to accept this sort of blasphemous baptism. 

According to Emil Riesen, nine out of ten members of the congrega- 
tion were baptized according to “the old established way” rather than by 
Epp’s new method in the ensuing years. “By the grace of God, this form 
of baptism has not taken place unto the present day,’ Riesen remarked in 
1902, about a year before the complete separation between Epp and the 
main congregation. 

Epp’s announcement that he was one of the “sons” of God polarized the 
community as never before. One of those most excited about the announce- 
ment was Claas Epps wife, who longed to see her son who had moved to 
America once again: “The time will come when everything will be fulfilled, 
and maybe very soon,” she wrote. “Its takes patience from us too, but the 
Lord will lead us on his ways till he will set us free and bring those in that 
are scattered now. And I believe that you will be among them?”® 

The division between Epp and the growing number of those who op- 
posed him was a gradual one. Riesen wrote, “We were still suffering from 
the effects of the magic draught (philter) which he had poured out for 
us, yea, by our presence we encouraged him in his insane assumptions.” 
Years after his most controversial proclamation, Epp and his family still sat 
in their usual spot in the congregation. Those who broke with his teach- 
ings felt reassured that, despite Epp’s personal attacks after they left his 
flock, they had done the right thing. Among them was Wilhelm Penner. 
He had left Epp’s influence not long after Epp refused to take communion 
from another hand.” 

Even so, there were those who fell out of favor with Epp, including 
one of the two ministers he had commissioned at the beginning of the 
migration, Jonas Quiring. 
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Quiring had challenged Epp early on. Epp responded by hav- 
ing Quiring excommunicated and labeled him the dragon found in 
Revelation. Quiring moved to America shortly afterward.” 

Epp and others at Ak Metchet continued to reach out to Henri 
Moser. In a letter dated September 5, 1899, Epp sent Moser a synopsis 
of the Mennonite migration to Central Asia and its causes. The letter is 
essentially a one-page outline of Martin Klaassen’s argument that the true 
church has been persecuted for their nonviolence from the days of the 
early church to the present, and that the move east follows this pattern of 
history. Missing from the letter is any mention of the End Times frame- 
work that Epp had championed those many years ago at the Trakt. Epp also 
left out any reference to his own role in the eschatological timeline.” 

At the end of the letter, Epp makes a statement that lends insight 
into his own vision of leadership in the Bride Community. Epp told 
Moser that, after they moved to Ak Metchet from Lausan, “neither side 
bothered to have either the national nor our own civil government, but 
always treated each other with the same love and courtesy central to the 
Christian faith?! 

This statement from 1899 lines up with Epp’ previous teachings 
about the community of Christ eschewing earthly leadership. In his book, 
Epp envisions the refuge where “kingly law of love alone rules and regu- 
lates.” >? When, during the trek itself, the pilgrims elected Abraham Peters 
as an elder, Epp condemned the election: “You have done what Israel did 
when they made Saul their king. The Lord himself wanted to guide his 
flock. He wanted to lead you by his Spirit without an Altester. However, 
you have withdrawn from his guidance.’*° 

No doubt, Claas Epp was threatened by Abraham Peter's acceptance 
by his flock at a crucial time in the migration. However, the same ideas 
about divine vs. earthly leadership seem to reassert themselves through- 


out Epp’s career. 
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For decades, Ak Metchet was characterized as a community “totally 
controlled and dominated by Claas Epp.’ This view seems to place Epp at 
the top of small dictatorship or cult of personality. However, these state- 
ments seem to indicate that Epp preferred the role of a prophet to that 
of a king. Though his ambition drove him to stay at the top of a spiritual 
hierarchy, others handled temporal matters. Heinrich Jantzen was one of 
Epp’s loyal adherents. Yet, he never refused identification as the leader of 
the migration. Emil Riesen seemed to work with the khan’s palace inde- 
pendently of Epp, and even handed Epp work assignments from Khiva. 
Though Epp may have dominated the spiritual life of the community for 
a time, he seemed to be limited to a single sphere of influence. Even this 
influence faded after a time. 

On Easter Sunday 1900, Margarethe Epp crossed the courtyard to the 
church alone. This Easter held a special significance. It was her baptism 
Sunday. Margarethe had recently turned twenty, a few years older than 
most young Mennonites who were baptized into the church. The contro- 
versies surrounding her “father’s matter” delayed Margarethe's baptism 
until now. The expanding distance between Claas Epp and the majority 
congregation overshadowed what would normally have been a joyous day 
for Margarethe. By this time, Epp had retired from making boxes for the 
cotton and sugar cane market and spent his days writing songs.” 

Later that summer, a group of men climbed on top of the church at 
Ak Metchet and ripped out the poplar beams that spanned the roof. They 
also pushed the small window frames from their places in the adobe wall. 
The whole church was in disarray for the summer as they remodeled their 
meeting place with a higher roofline. They also replaced the poplar ceil- 
ing beams with better-quality spruce and enlarged the windows. Inside, 
the earthen floor was covered with tile. The walls and ceiling were then 
plastered and the beams painted grey.”° 

Refurbishing the physical building was symbolic of what was hap- 
pening in the spiritual lives of the Mennonites living at Ak Metchet that 
year. That same year, the congregation elected to forbid Claas Epp from 
preaching in the church. Wilhelm Penner also arranged an election of 
two new preachers for the congregation: Johann Kopper and Henry 
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Schmidt.” Kopper was the more dynamic of the two, and most everyone 
enjoyed his sermons. Schmidt was much more analytical and wrote out 
each of his sermons before delivering them in a quiet voice.* 

There seemed to be an implicit rule about avoiding sermons that 
dealt directly with Epp’s prophecies. Perhaps it was a bid to maintain 
unity in the congregation, particularly since some of Epp’s followers were 
still considered the backbone of the community.” Yet, for three more 


years, Epp still maintained a connection to the main congregation while 
holding Sunday afternoon services in his house. Eventually, Kopper was 
dismissed and Schmidt resigned. Kopper would not stop betraying his 
feelings about Epp’s teaching, and Schmidt found Epp increasingly hard 
to work with.” 








ne 
Church at Ak Metchet, 1906 


About eight families remained loyal to Epp. They met in a large room 
that had been refurbished in the Epp household. The roof had been raised 
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to eleven feet high, and the red-painted poplar support beam had been 
replaced by spruce. The poplar beam was attracting ants. The room hada 
sofa and three benches and a special chair for Claas Epp. The ship’s clock 
that had played a role in Epp’s date-setting hung at one end of the room. 
On the same wall were pictures taken by Henri Moser on his last visit to 
the Mennonites during the previous decade.” 

Epp was circumspect about his dwindling congregation. He was 
convinced that the number of those in the Bride Community did not 
matter as much as their faithfulness. His wife, Elizabeth, hoped that, in 
the end, her husband's predictions would hold true and she would again 
see her son and grandchildren: 


You dear son write that Ak Metchet gets smaller and smaller. 
Father says that as Noah built the ark, many worked on it, but only 
eight went inside. As Jesus came and taught, many followed him 
but only eleven disciples remained. And as the woman [clothed 
with the sun] from Rev 12. appeared for the first time on June 
24, 1880 approximately one hundred people were present. Their 
number grew but then declined to fewer and fewer, so that finally 
one will say that only eight families found the entrance to the place 
of rescue, free from sickness, sufferings, old age troubles, etc. Then 
their number will increase, as the Israelites moved out of Egypt. 
How great will be when our children and grandchildren will come 
too. How we long for that time.” 


Claas Epp’s final days were couched in sadness. Elizabeth died in her 
sleep on January 1, 1913. Rumors swirled about Elizabeth's death. Some 
of Epp’s opponents speculated that Epp poisoned his wife to make it seem 
as if one of his prophecies had been fulfilled.“* One of Epp’s followers, 
Bernhard Jantzen, had sent a telegram to Aulie Ata before Christmas, 
telling the recipient that Epp’s prophecy related to Zechariah 3 and 4 had 
just been fulfilled. On the day of her death, Jantzen wrote that Elizabeth's 
“going home could follow’* 

However, detailed accounts written on the day of her death and over 
the next few months seem to indicate that Elizabeth, age seventy-six, had 
become sick with influenza, pneumonia, or another common ailment. 
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Despite sneezing and coughing, she was up making New Year's cookies 
that morning. Meanwhile, seventy-four-year-old Claas built a fire in the 
stove. Elizabeth's hair had long turned grey. Claas Epp’s beard was some- 
what grey, but the hair on his head was still brown. 

Elizabeth became weaker as she was working in the kitchen. Claas 
asked a young woman who was helping them to take over the cooking 
duties so Elizabeth could rest. Claas helped her lay down on a bench 
in the meeting room and laid a fur coat across her body to keep her 
warm. Elizabeth’s coughing persisted until she fell into a deep sleep. She 
continued to sleep through the afternoon service and died in the early 
evening.*© 

Elizabeth's funeral was three days later. He also had not been feeling 
well the day his wife died, and became progressively sicker over the next 
several days. On the day of Elizabeth's funeral, he only had the strength 
to say a few words in the service. He was too weak to cross the bridge 
to the cemetery for the burial. For two days afterward, those stopping 
by his house to check on him were met with a locked door. When two 
men from his congregation opened the lock, they found Claas too weak 
to dress himself. His coughing persisted. After singing a few songs with 
close friends, he lay down on a sofa in his house meeting room. He passed 
away at eight in the evening on January 6, 1913.” 

Throughout the history of Ak Metchet, there was always a cadre of 
believers worshipping in Claas Epp’s house. These meetings did not stop 
with his death. Those who continued to follow his teachings still expected 
a dramatic end of the age, with Ak Metchet at the center of the drama. 

During the waning days of Claas Epp’ life, a new generation was 
coming of age in both the little Mennonite village and among the Muslims 
of Central Asia. For the Mennonites, it would mean a period of greater 
engagement with their Muslim neighbors and greater prosperity. For 
Khiva, it would lead to revolution. 


46. Margarethe Epp, August 11, 1913. 
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PANORBUVA AND THE VIZIER’S SON 


B° HIS FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY, Wilhelm Penner was the picture of a be- 
nevolent grandfather, with his long white beard and friendly smile. 
Often he would sit along a nearby stream near Ak Metchet until dark. To 
catch fish in the twilight hours, he would attach a lamp to his fishing pole. 
The fish would be attracted to the light, and many would end up as supper 
in the Penner household. Penner and his illuminated fishing pole was an 
endearing sight to the Uzbeks who lived nearby. They nicknamed him 
Panorbuva, or “Grandfather Lantern.” 
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Wilhelm Penner 

One day an Uzbek boy in his late teens named Khudaybergen struck 

up a conversation with Panorbuva. After a few polite questions about his 
fishing techniques, Penner handed him his lantern. Then, Penner pro- 
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duced a wooden box lined with brass trim out of his pocket. He opened 
up the hinges and popped out a black accordion-shaped bellow. In the 
middle of the contraption was a brass ring surrounding a circle of glass. 
Penner asked Khudaybergen to hold up the lantern and stand still. He 
held the box to his face and opened the shutter. 

A few days later, Penner met Khudaybergen again and gave him the 
photograph of him holding the lantern. Khudaybergen was fascinated. 
Penner soon gave his camera to Khudaybergen, a Xit folding camera 
built by the James F Shew Company of London. Beginning in 1903, 
Khudaybergen began taking his own photos of everyday life in Khiva. He 
became well-known around Khiva for his photography and was granted 
the title Divanov.' 

Itjustso happened that Khudaybergen was the son of Nurmuhammad- 
aka, a minister in the khan’s court. A local qazi, or judge of Islamic law, 
complained that Nurmuhammad's son was violating shariah law by mak- 
ing human images. The qazi told Nurmuhammad that Islamic law forbids 
rendering human faces, including drawing and photography. The judge 
told his father that angels would not fly in a room where human portraits 
are hung. Nurmuhammad answered that if angels would refuse to visit 
the room where his son had photos, then they would have free range of 
the other nine rooms in his house.’ 


ater 






Kudaybergen Divanov 


1, O'Zbek Fotografiyasi, 8-9. 
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Khan Muhammad Rahim II also sided with Khudaybergen Divanov 
and sat down for a portrait of his own. The khan protected him from 
further attacks by the local Muslim clergy and offered him a position in 
the court. 

A few years later, the divan-begi led a delegation from Khiva to St. 
Petersburg. Penner suggested to Divanov that he acquire a motion pic- 
ture camera while he was in Russias capital and suggested a model that 
Divanov should purchase. A few months later he returned with a Pathé 
Brothers camera. Soon, he was taking some of the only moving images of 
a Silk Road kingdom prior to the Bolshevik Revolution. The titles of his 
documentary film betray some of the major themes of Khivan life leading 
up to the Communist period: “Cotton Harvesting,’ “The Red Army,’ “The 
First Tractor,’ “Women Workers.” 
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Khudaybergen Divanov and Wilhelm Penner 





A Russian photographer named Anton Murenko took the very first 
still photographs of Khiva in 1858. Murenko accompanied a diplomatic 
mission to Khiva led by Colonel N. Ignatiev. His photographs were taken 
back to St. Petersburg and rarely seen, even in Russia, until recently. * 
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Khudaybergen, however, was the first indigenous photographer and 
is recognized today as the “Father of Uzbek Photography.” When his story 
is told, Penner and the Mennonites are almost always mentioned at the 
beginning. 

The story of Panorbuva and Divanov is a microcosm of the role the 
Mennonites played in the khanate. Up through the turn of the century, 
many of those who did not accept Claas Epp’s dramatic millennial role 
for Ak Metchet hoped to save enough money to migrate to America.® 
However, there were others who decided to take their minds off of a di- 
vine rescue or a haven in America and concentrate on making a success- 
ful life in Khiva. 

The introduction of sewing machines by the Penner family and oth- 
ers was a boon to the local textile industry. By the turn of the twentieth 
century, the Ak Metchet Mennonites were primarily known as craftsmen. 
They worked on royal projects, such as the new palace, hospital and post 
office. In the khan’s summer residence, a Mennonite artist painted an 
idyllic scene of a mill near the Volga River.® They also delivered carriages 
to wealthier Khiva patrons and the Russians at Petro-Alexandrovsk.’ 

The Mennonite craftsmen did not work in isolation from their 
Uzbek neighbors. The Toews and Schmidt workshops employed seven 
Mennonite master carpenters and an equal number of Uzbek assistants.’ 
The workshop generated traditional and western-style furniture and oth- 
er woodwork for the palace and a host of other clients. By World War I, 
Ak Metchet’s artisans brought in twenty-five thousand to thirty thousand 
rubles per year into the village's economy.’ 

An interesting phenomenon occurred in Khiva during this period. 
High-yield American cotton was introduced in the late nineteenth centu- 
ry to Central Asia, but its adoption was slow among local farmers, except 
in Khiva. From the 1890s onward, Khiva pulled far ahead of its neighbors 
in adopting American varieties of cotton. This was unusual, since Khiva 
fell behind in other innovations, such as the printing press. By 1904, half 
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of Khivas cotton harvest was of the American variety, and by 1914, it 
consisted of two-thirds of the kingdom's cotton acreage." 

In contrast, Bukhara barely adopted improved American cotton un- 
til it was absorbed into the Soviet Union. At the turn of the century, acre- 
age planted with local cotton varieties still outnumbered those planted 
with American cotton thirty to one. This remained the case even though 
Russian Turkestan, just across the border, quickly replaced the low-yield 
local varieties with American cotton during the same period.!! 

‘There were certainly a variety of factors that led to this disparity be- 
tween Khiva and Bukhara when it came to this all-important crop. One 
factor was the amount of knowledge that the local regimes had about 
raising the new crops. 

At first glance, Khiva would be an unlikely candidate for agricul- 
tural innovation. Bukhara was a much larger country with a much more 
dynamic relationship with the Russian empire. Khan Muhammad Rahim 
II was far from an agricultural expert, preferring to concentrate on mu- 
sic, poetry and Uzbek literature. His Prime Minister, Murad, was a good 
administrator and carried enormous influence in the khanate, but the 
former Afghan slave, warlord and tax collector was no farmer. However, 
the khanate did have a contingent of resident agricultural experts with 
connections to the khan’s court. 


IN SERVICE OF THE KHAN 


A familiar, if unusual, figure strode through the narrow streets of Khiva 
in the summer of 1898. His dress was of a wealthy Khivan merchant. His 
colorful, flowing khalat was made of fine silk and cotton. It was cut in the 
traditional manner, with the sleeves twice as long as his arms. This forced 
the man to keep his elbows bent upward as he navigated the mud and cob- 
blestones of Khiva’s passageways. A wide silk waistband secured the robe. 
On his head was the tall black wool cap worn by all the men of Khiva."” 
Some Khivans referred to him as a kafir, or infidel. Others accus- 
tomed to trading with Russians and other nationalities on the Silk Road 
recognized him as the Nemetz, or German, who was a friend of the palace. 
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Khivans who did not know him spotted him as an outsider—the way he 
walked, the trim of his beard, his clear grey eyes. 

The enigmatic figure walked boldly through the bazaar and past the 
throngs outside the divan-begi’s house. Inside, Muhammad Murad was 
entertaining a guest, and he needed an interpreter. The language barrier 
between Murad and his British guest, Robert L. Jefferson, had become 
cumbersome. Jefferson was scheduled to meet the khan the next day. So 
Murad summoned the man who often liaised between the khan’s court 
and Russian officials. 

In a small mud-brick cell of Murad’s manor, the man walked in and 
offered a bow, accompanied by the standard “A-salamu Alaykum” The 
room where Jefferson was staying was little more than a mud-brick cell 
with carpets strewn about. A rough cloth hung over the doorway and 
light streamed in from a square window high on the wall. 

Jefferson nodded for his Kirghiz assistant to leave. As soon as he was 
gone, the grey-eyed man in the rich khalat unbuckled his silk sash, tossed 
his heavy wool cap, and removed his native garments. Underneath, he was 
dressed in trousers, boots and a simple frock. Jefferson marveled at the col- 
lared shirt and tie. He had not seen anyone dressed like this in months. As 
Jefferson gasped, the man introduced himself as Emil von Riesen."* 

Emil arrived in Central Asia from the Trakt colony with Claas Epp 
on the last wagon train from Russia. Emil was twenty-five years old when 
he joined the trek. Like his peer, Herman Jantzen, he had a gift for lan- 
guages. Emil joined Claas Epp Jr. in making the first contact with Khan 
Muhammad Rahim I] as their band of pilgrims languished on the Russian 
border in Serabulak in 1882. Over the next few decades, he became a key 
member of both the khan’s court and the Mennonite community. 

Following the turn of the century, the Mennonites began to experi- 
ence modest prosperity. During Sunday morning services, the men and 
women of the colony began to wear nice clothes ordered from Europe." 
Their diet improved, and they were able to acquire fields for crops to 
supplement their incomes. The business success that resulted from their 
enterprises took a great deal of cooperation between the Mennonites and 
their Muslim rulers and neighbors. Cultural barriers prevented Khan 
Muhammad Rahim II from engaging the Mennonites too closely on a 
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personal level.'> However, the close relationships the Mennonites, par- 
ticularly Emil Riesen, had with Murad and his successors helped make 
their success possible.'® 

In terms of power and influence, no one could replace Murad after 
his death in 1901. Khan Muhammad Rahim II was also sorely missed by 
his subjects after his death from a heart attack in 1910. Their descendants 
oversaw a period of turmoil that led to the end of the khanate, and nearly 
an end to the Mennonites of Ak Metchet. 

Murad’s grandson, Islam Khodja, took on the mantle of divan-begi 
after Khan Ispendiyar assumed power. Khodja was the picture of a tough, 
yet cosmopolitan statesman. He sought modern reforms in the khan- 
ate’s education and administration, as well as its infrastructure. Many of 
the projects that the Mennonites benefited from were launched during 
Khodja’s time in office. Yet, in time, Khan Ispendiyar would prove Islam 
Khodja’s most dangerous enemy. 





Islam Khodja, Divan-Begi of Khiva 


15. Timur Shamakov, June 1, 2007. 
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Ispendiyar took Khivas throne on the heels of dramatic changes in the 
cultural life of Muslims in Central Asia. Both Khiva and Bukhara were bas- 
tions of traditionalism well after the turn of the century. But a new move- 
ment was about to challenge the old ways of Muslim life. The movement is 
referred to as jadidism, a reference to its roots in education reform."’ 

The name jadidism comes from the Arabic term (usul-i jadid) for the 
“new method” of education that the reformers advocated. For centuries, 
the primary school maktabs and the collegiate madrassas concentrated on 
rote memorization of the Quran in Arabic. Those memorizing the surahs 
would have little to no understanding of the language. The schools also 
taught religious law (shariah), with no additional courses on history, sci- 
ence, literature and other subjects. 

Jadids like Islam Khodja hoped to revitalize their homelands by re- 
forming education and cultural life in Muslim Central Asia. They opened 
schools that included religious education alongside a wider program of 
study. They felt that the best of modern Western education taught in the 
context of their Islamic traditions would help revitalize Muslim society. 
They did not want to go against tradition, but fully engage it with the is- 
sues of the day and bring progress to their colonized brethren.'® 

Islam Khodja opened a school that bore his name in Khiva. It was 
among many maktabs and madrassas in the city. His school gave Khivan 
students an opportunity to learn about the wider world within the con- 
text of their own religious beliefs. 

In addition to educational reforms, Islam Khodja envisioned a dra- 
matic modernization program for Khiva. This included the advent of 
electrical service to the city, construction of the country’s first hospital, 
bringing a telegraph system into the khanate, and a host of other modern 
conveniences. Khodja turned to the Mennonites of Khiva to help make 
these proposed projects a reality. 

Islam Khodja was friends with Emil Riesen and would often visit Ak 
Metchet between 1910 and 1913.!9 Some Russian officials complained the 
Mennonite influence was too great in Khiva’s halls of power, citing the 
purchase of electrical equipment for the palace from the German company 
AEG instead of a Russian source.”° Nevertheless, even the Russian critics 
saw the benefits Mennonites provided to their Uzbek counterparts: 
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Mennonites are very important to the khanate of Khiva since 
the natives see the model order in the German village, value the 
rational, business-like intellect of its residents, esteem their in- 
dustry, their entrepreneurship and their skills and thus they try 
to learn from and imitate the Mennonites in all these traits and 
values .. . No doubt, every German appears to the natives as a 
very clever and virtuous person.” 


The Mennonites of Ak Metchet were master farmers at heart, despite 
their primary role as craftsmen. The Mennonites also kept up a prolific 
and lively correspondence with family who had migrated to America. 
They even requested that their brethren in the United States send kernels 
of the best American cottonseed to Ak Metchet.”” Though they drew most 
of their income from woodworking and other contracts, the Mennonites 
of Ak Metchet had reclaimed some of the wasteland surrounding their 
village and had begun to cultivate crops.” 

The Mennonites also helped solve another barrier to the adoption of 
American cotton over local varieties. A feature of American cotton is that 
the boll pops open when ripe, exposing the valuable tufts. It must be har- 
vested quickly before insects or weather diminish the value of the crop. 
On the other hand, the smaller Central Asian cotton bolls stay closed and 
can be harvested on a more leisurely schedule. In Bukhara, local farmers 
were not allowed to harvest their fields until a tax official came by to as- 
sess their potential income. These Bukharan tax officials were notoriously 
slow in making their rounds.” 

On the other hand, Khiva’s smaller size made keeping tabs on farm- 
ers’ incomes a more manageable endeavor. However, the American cotton 
still needed to be harvested quickly. The Mennonites of Ak Metchet were 
instrumental in helping the khan’s administration solve this problem by 
holding a monopoly on the installation and maintenance of Khiva’s cot- 
ton gins.”> Thanks to the Mennonites, Khiva could measure the income at 


the time of cleaning, rather than making a guess about the yield of a crop 
in the field. 
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In 1909, the Mennonites of Ak Metchet became naturalized citizens 
of the khanate. According to Islamic law, they were technically a dhimmi 
community. In short, a dhimmi is a non-Muslim person or community 
that has agreed to live in a land governed by Islamic law. In essence, it cre- 
ates a second-class status for the community in terms of participation in 
local government. However, for the Mennonites it meant that they were 
no longer in limbo as to whether they were Russian subjects living in the 
khanate or Khivan citizens. Dhimmi status also guaranteed them what 
they had been looking for all along: freedom from military service, self- 
rule within their community and control of their own education.” 

A group of Mennonites from Ak Metchet chose not to become 
Khivan citizens. Wilhelm Penner had already moved to Aulie Ata to take 
a teaching position. Among the newcomers was Heinrich Jantzen and 
his wife, Margarethe Epp, Claas Epp’s daughter. More than a dozen fami- 
lies from Ak Metchet settled near each other in the Aulie Ata village of 
Hohendorf. Russians soon called the area “Little Khiva.””” 

The same year, Emil Riesen returned from a long visit to the United 
States. He visited family in Kansas and Nebraska. He also visited old 
friends from the migration, J.K. Penner and Claas Epp III. Shortly after 
returning, a group of men gathered around Riesen to discuss the journey. 
Riesen told the men that he didn’t care for the worship services in America, 
although he enjoyed J.K. Penner’s church. His overall impression was that 
America was for those only concerned with becoming rich. 

Cornelius Ewert asked him, “Is it easy to become rich in America?” 

“Only if you wake up early, and work hard,” replied Riesen. 
Apparently, getting up early was not one of Cornelius’ good habits.” 

Even with the help of the Mennonites, the quick path to modernization 
was filled with obstacles. One of Khodja’s plans was to reform Khiva’s tax 
system and establish a state budget. This was the final straw for the Yomud 
Turkomans, who saw their taxes triple in 1912 under Khodjas reforms.” 

The tax reforms sparked a minor revolt among the Yomuds. The 
Khivans sent a punitive expedition against a band of three hundred 
Yomud riders who had attacked a caravan in December 1912. A month 
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later, Khodja signed a peace deal with the Yomuds, reducing their taxes 
and imposing a fine on the rebellious tribe. 

Before the punitive expedition, Khodja had advocated a compro- 
mise with the tribe. However, he was opposed by the khan’s war minister, 
Nazar-beg. The minister was an opponent of Khodja's jadidist ideology 
and programs. Nazar-beg managed to convince Khan Ispendiyar that the 
reforms would only lead to further unrest. 

Up until the punitive expedition, Ispendiyar had proved to be a 
much weaker ruler than his father. He was deeply criticized for bowing 
to Russian pressure for reforms in the khanate. He also inspired resent- 
ment among the Yomuds and other groups for the unending demand for 
young girls to be sent to his harem. *° Nazar-beg and other traditionalists 
convinced the khan that Islam Khodja was too lenient on the Yomuds and 
he needed to go. 

The debate in the khan’s palace was reminiscent of the debate over 
Russian demands in 1873. The war party, led by Muhammad Murad, ad- 
vocated a military response against the threat of an invasion. The peace 
party, led by the khan’s uncle, Said Ul-Umar, advocated negotiating with 
the Russians to prevent a bloody conflict. Four decades later, the war 
party would again win the debate in the khan’s palace. Again, the people 
of Khiva would suffer for it. The divan-begi was the first casualty. 

On August 4, 1913, Islam Khodja and a group of other ministers 
were leaving the khan’s palace at four oclock in the afternoon. As their 
carriage rode past a cemetery lined with large willow trees, a band of 
thieves attacked the carriage with swords. 

The coachman’s arm was slashed in the attack, and he escaped into 
the countryside. Islam Khodja tried to flee as well. He managed to run 
only a few yards when the bandits struck him down. As Khivan guards 
and a Russian official ran to the site of the murder, they saw Khodjas 
body laying in the street with cuts to his head and a slit throat. *! He was 
mourned by many Khivans as a great leader who did much for his coun- 
try. The Mennonites had also lost an important ally. 

Today, the tallest and best-decorated minaret in the old city of Khiva 
commemorates Islam Khodja’s tenure. At the base of the minaret is the 
madrassa that bears his name, and a Russian schoolhouse sits across the 
courtyard. The madrassa and minaret, built three years before his assas- 
sination, are the last examples of the monumental architecture that is a 
hallmark of the old city. 
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Islam Khodjas assassination was the beginning of the end for the 
khanate as an independent nation. World War I erupted the next year. 
Russian officials demanded more money from Khan Ispendiyar purport- 
edly to help fund the war effort. However, most of the funds lined the 
pockets of the Russian administrators of Turkestan. 

Ispendiyar continued a hard-line stance against the Yomuds. He 
raised the Russian extortion money through heavier taxes against the 
Yomud Turkomans. In late 1914, he also cut off the water supply to a 
Yomud community. In response, the Yomuds killed a Khivan tax collec- 
tor. This prompted another punitive expedition against the Yomud tribe 
by the khan.** Ispendiyar’s tough policies against the Yomuds were creat- 
ing instability that would soon spin the country out of his control. 





Ispendiyar Jurji B 





In March 1915, a new figure emerged on the scene. A powerful 
Yomud warlord named Junaid Khan attacked the capital city of Khiva. 
Meanwhile, Russian officials had their sights set on the annexation of 
Khiva and saw the unrest as beneficial to this goal. Instead of sending 
troops and weapons to aid Ispendiyar, they offered him a haven in Petro- 
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Alexandrovsk. They also stopped a shipment of weapons being sent to the 
khanate to suppress the rebellion.” 

The uprising was a frightening development for the Mennonites of 
Ak Metchet. Junaid Khan made it known that he wanted every European 
out of Khiva. He primarily wanted an evacuation of the few thousand 
Russians living in Novo-Urgench, but the demand included the liquida- 
tion of Ak Metchet. 

Herman Jantzen, who was a translator in the palace during his youth, 
returned to Ak Metchet from Aulie Ata when he heard of the revolt. He was 
there when a Yomud friendly to the Mennonites warned them that Junaid 
Khan's troops would arrive at Ak Metchet the next day to “destroy every- 
thing.” Herman reported that they prayed all night in the church as they 
heard Russian cannons outside bombarding the rebel Yomud positions.” 

The Mennonites held hands in prayer as the Russians pushed back 
Junaid Khan’s forces. The old bitterness and disappointments that had 
divided the community for decades seemed to melt away under a com- 
mon threat.’° 

With the help of Russian intervention, the revolt was put down by 
spring of 1916. Russia blamed the cause of the revolt on Ispendiyar and 
forced the khan to accept a cadre of Russian troops in the capital city for 
his own protection. Ispendiyar tried to blame German agitators for the 
Yomud revolt.*° 

Soon, Cossack troops arrived at the gates of Ak Metchet. The Rus- 
sians were suspicious that this German community had remained and 
survived the revolt when all other Europeans had fled the country. They 
demanded that the Mennonites turn over their rifles. In a rough search 
of each home, they found a number of guns, much to the embarrassment 
Mennonites who had told the Cossacks they were “defenseless.” The lead- 
ers of the community deemed the rough treatment by the Cossacks as 
God’s judgment for having weapons in their community.” The Russian 
government decided there was no evidence that German agitators had 
fomented Junaid Khan’s rebellion. 
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Two years later, Junaid Khan attacked the city of Khiva again and 
declared himself the new khan. This time, the Russian government threw 
its support behind the khan. For months, Russian troops conducted a 
scorched earth policy against the Yomud Turkomans not unlike Kaufman’s 
punitive expedition in 1873. Junaid Khan was defeated again. However, the 
Mennonites feared further unrest. They asked both the khan and the new 
Russian military commissar stationed in Khiva for special protection.** 


THE JADID REVOLUTION 


In the midst of the violence, one of Murad’s descendants saw a chance to 
reshape Khiva according to more democratic principles.*? Huseyn Bek, 
Murad’s son and a jadid activist, had spent his life in the shadow of his fa- 
ther. He now saw his chance to make history. Growing up under Russian 
imperial power, Huseyn Bek came to the conclusion that the path to 
modernization was also the path away from colonial domination. Huseyn 
saw the weakened state of Ispendiyar’s reign as the precise time to agitate 
for democratic reforms.” 

A few weeks after the murder of Czar Nicholas II and his family 
in 1918, Huseyn Bek led a group of prominent leaders in the khanate 
demanding a representational government. “My magnanimous khan,” 
Huseyn addressed Ispendiyar, “thy subjects who have come before thee 
pray that thou grant them freedom according to the Shariah.”*' Huseyn 
forced Ispendiyar to sign a manifesto that changed Khiva's autocracy to a 
constitutional monarchy, with most of the power in the hands of a popu- 
larly elected parliament.” 

Huseyn Bek had effectively pushed the khan out of power. The new 
parliament elected him Prime Minister. However, within a month, the 
country had descended into chaos. Since the little revolution had occurred 
from the top and only by Uzbeks,there were no organized political par- 
ties. The Turkomans were demanding that the new government address 
their grievances. The ongoing food shortage spawned bread riots in the 
streets of the city. Even the Russian military was divided. The communist 
revolution had formed a rift between officer and foot soldier. The soldiers 
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sided with the common people in the riots, while the officers supported 
the khan.*? As the months went by, the new constitutional government 
climbed its way through the hierarchy of the faltering Russian imperial 
government. At the beginning of October 1917, they obtained the sup- 
port they needed. Nevertheless, the October Revolution a few weeks later 
nullified any Russian agreements Huseyn Bek and the jadids were able to 
obtain. Ispendiyar soon reclaimed absolute rule and threw Huseyn Bek 
and the other reformers into prison.“ 

Junaid Khan, awaiting an opportune moment during his exile in 
Afghanistan, returned to Khiva and won the support of the anti-Bolshevik 
Russian military commander stationed in Khiva. 

The Russian commander was soon drawn into the fight against the 
Bolsheviks elsewhere in Central Asia, leaving Ispendiyar in the hands of 
his old nemesis, Junaid Khan, who commanded the only armed forces 
in Khiva. The Turkoman leader dissolved the remnants of the jadid de- 
mocracy that still existed in the khanate and hastened the execution of 
Huseyn Bek and his fellow reformers. 

Though Ispendiyar was still nominally on the throne, Junaid Khan 
ruled the country through a network of military leaders. Food and water 
became increasingly scarce for the people of Khiva. Nevertheless, Ispendiyar 
found ways to send work and food to the Mennonites of Ak Metchet.* 

By autumn, Junaid Khan had consolidated his power in Khiva to the 
point where he no longer felt the need to preserve Ispendiyar's life. He 
dispatched his eldest son to stab the khan at the palace on September 30, 
1918.* With the murder of Ispendiyar, the Mennonites had lost the last 
remnants of special protection they had received during Junaid's previous 
revolt. As a precaution against an Uzbek uprising, Junaid Khan installed 
Ispendiyar’s brother, Said Abdullah, as the nominal khan. 

The future seemed dark for the Mennonites. However, they re- 
mained unmolested as Junaid Khan concentrated his forces on pushing 
the Russians out of Petro-Alexandrovsk and Fort Nukus on the right bank 
of the Amu Darya. Herman Jantzen visited Said Abdullah during this pe- 
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riod. He knew Abdullah from his days in the palace during the 1880s. 
Herman described the khan as in a “crushed and saddened position.” 

After a long and prosperous career in the Russian forestry service, 
Herman had become an itinerant missionary in Central Asia. He took 
the opportunity to speak with his old friend about his spiritual condi- 
tion. Herman spoke of spending time on a palace veranda, searching New 
Testament scriptures with the khan in his Uzbek-Turkish New Testament. 
Said Abdullah presented Herman with a photograph, inscribing: “This is 
for my dear Brother Jaman Aga [Herman's name in Uzbek] in memory of 
our intimate communion during the darkest days of my life.’ ” 





Soon, the Bolsheviks organized a group of Communist troops 
with a remnant of jadid activists, dubbed “Young Khivans,’ in opposing 
Junaid Khan. In forming the alliance, the Bolsheviks promised the Young 
Khivans that they could form a style of government to their liking once 
Junaid Khan was out of power. 
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Junaid Khan was defeated on February 1, 1920. The same day, the 
last khan of Khiva, Said Abdullah, abdicated to the new government. The 
Young Khivans renamed the country the Khwarazm People’s Republic.” 
The new republic was dominated by middle-class Uzbeks. This was unac- 
ceptable for the Bolsheviks, and they organized soviet councils around 
the country. By April, the Congress of Soviets in Khiva overtook the 
Young Khivan agenda and raised a new flag. It was renamed the renamed 
Khwarazm People’s Soviet Republic. The flag showed a hammer and sickle, 
crossed by a cotton plant, and supporting a star and crescent. The green 
cantonment overlooked a field of red. 

For a time, the Mennonites lived quietly in the new republic. But the 
centralizing pull of the Soviet Union was soon felt on the streets of Khiva. 
Demonstrations made up of Yomuds and Uzbeks alike surrounded the 
city in January 1924. The Communist government broke up the demon- 
strations and jailed many of those involved.” 

A month later, the Mennonites heard the sound of horses galloping 
toward Ak Metchet. Two hundred ethnic German troops commanded by 
a certain Captain Batalof swept into the village and ordered the trembling 
residents into the school. 

“Give us your weapons!” ordered Batalof. 

The Mennonites said they did not have any guns, but the Bolshevik 
officer was not satisfied and pulled out a revolver. 

“Dont hesitate,” Batalof ordered. “Bring them forward quickly!” 

When the Mennonites tried to explain that they didn't own weapons, 
Batalof lost his temper. 

“Will you not comply?” he shouted. “There are only minutes. Your 
time is running short!” 

Batalof and the other “lions of war” softened after a time and moved 
on. The Mennonites “counted themselves among the living.” They knew 
that many others had not escaped the Communists with their lives.”! 

Before the year was out, the Bolshevik-controlled government in 
Khiva approved the dissolution of their government, and the former khan- 
ate was incorporated into the Soviet Union.” As Soviet programs brought 
new tribulations across Russia, Ak Metchet would again become a refuge. 
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ANUARY 24, 1932—JAKOB REMPEL hobbled on his crutches between 
Jin railcars. A snowstorm and twilight obscured his view of the Kazakh 
landscape as it whipped by the train. The moment of decision was at hand. 
For months, he had meticulously planned his escape from a diminishing 
life as a Soviet prisoner.! 

Jakob had spent more than two years in labor camps before con- 
sidering escape. In a life that now seemed so remote, he was once one 
of the most prominent members of the Mennonite church in Russia. By 
jumping from the train, he was committing to a new identity and life on 
the run as a fugitive. 

Jakob had a long career serving Mennonite communities in Russia, 
first as a teacher and university professor and later as an itinerant minister. 
At the peak of his career, he headed the Committee for Church Affairs, 
or KfK.* The Committee’s role was to negotiate with Communist authori- 
ties on behalf of Russias Mennonite communities as religious life eroded 
across the Soviet Union. With the help of Jakob Rempel and the KfK, the 
Mennonites of Ak Metchet had received official documents exempting 
them from military service.’ 

Jakob was arrested on November 16, 1929. His family was among 
thousands of other Mennonite families converging on Moscow that 
month seeking emigration papers. The families hoped they would be al- 
lowed to immigrate to Canada, as many thousands had already done in 
previous years. Instead, the government cracked down on the Mennonites 
in Moscow, condemning many as kulaks and counterrevolutionaries. 
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Without a trial, Jakob was charged with spying for a foreign power 
and spreading anti-Soviet propaganda that led to the attempted mass exo- 
dus. The first four weeks of his imprisonment consisted of endless inter- 
rogation. The authorities used torture to try forcing Jakob to confess to 
the charges and name other Mennonites as counterrevolutionaries. Jakob 
would often be stretched over a table and beaten with a rod until he lost 
consciousness. Other times, the interrogators would just use their fists. 
On one occasion, they forced him to stand knee-deep in human waste 
until he nearly collapsed and then chastised him for entering the inter- 
rogation room in such a filthy state. He was often deprived of sleep and 
placed in a heated room filled with mirrors and a kaleidoscope of lights.‘ 

The torture broke Rempel’s body, leaving him emaciated and weak. 
Yet, he refused to denounce his faith and become a Communist or impli- 
cate other Mennonite ministers in fabricated charges. 

He was eventually sent to a labor camp near Alma-Ata, Kazakhstan. 
Though conditions improved over time, continued health problems stem- 
ming from his treatment by the Soviets convinced him that he would not 
live to see the end of his sentence. He devised a plan to take on a new iden- 
tity, Jakob Sudermann. He forged papers attesting to “Sudermann’s’ status 
as a free man, saved a cache of money, and constructed a series of details 
that would convince the authorities that he was a simple carpenter. 

When the camp at Alma-Ata was disbanded, Jakob requested relo- 
cation to a camp further north. He had a good relationship with the camp 
commander and had gained a great deal of freedom to move around with- 
out constant supervision. His request for a transfer north was granted. As 
his train rolled to the new prison camp in Karaganda, a violent snowstorm 
fell across the Kazakh steppe. 

At twilight, Jakob made his move. Stopping on the bridge between 
two rail cars, he threw his bag and crutches under the train. A guard was 
stationed at each end of the cars, so Jakob would have to move quickly 
and quietly to not attract attention. 

In one moment, he slipped on the steps, forcing him to swing his 
body onto the outside of the car. He managed to catch the railing at just 
the right moment and pull himself up to a step. His biggest fear was that 
the slip attracted the attention of the guard, but it did not. 
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As he was sitting on the step catching his breath, he saw a large bank 
of snow approaching. Jakob closed his eyes and threw himself into the 
snow bank. On landing, he felt a pain in his back. He assumed it was an 
old injury from his days of torture. The beatings on his back were the 
reason he had been forced to use crutches. Jakob quickly got to his feet 
and began walking in the same direction as the train. If he managed to 
not be caught in the sites of the searchlight and machine gun in the final 
car, his initial escape would be complete.® 

Over the next year, Jakob “Sudermann” became acquainted with 
other Mennonites willing to help him flee the Soviet Union. One of these 
was a man identified as Isaak D. This newfound friend traveled with Jakob 
to Ashgabat, thirty miles north of the Soviet border with Iran. Jakob had 
a German acquaintance teaching at an Iranian university. He hoped the 
acquaintance would help sponsor him as a political refugee. 

“Hands up!” came the order as he and his friend were walking 
through a mountainous area near the Iranian border. They were caught. 
Jakob and Isaak managed to convince the Soviet guards that they were 
Muslims hoping to make their way to Mecca. Jakob played the convinc- 
ing role of an illiterate carpenter. They were forced to serve a five-month 
prison sentence. 

The friends were only given one small piece of bread to eat per day, 
which they tore into three pieces for breakfast, lunch and supper. At noon, 
they also received a bowl of soup. When they were finally released, their 
stomachs were bloated from malnutrition.’ 

Afterward, Jakob was able to find housing with a Jewish fam- 
ily in Ashgabat. Jakob, the academic minister turned fugitive carpenter, 
was fluent in both German and Hebrew and conversed easily with the 
Yiddish-speaking couple. They assumed he was Jewish, but concealing 
his ethnicity even from them. 
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Jakob Rempel as a fugitive, 1932 


After another unsuccessful attempt to cross the Iranian border, 
Jakob decided to take another course. His friend Isaak had left Ashgabat 
for Khiva after his prison sentence was finished. Isaak had heard his 
childhood sweetheart was living in the Mennonite village of Ak Metchet. 
About this time, Jakob’s son Alexander joined him in Central Asia. 

The two soon began making their way by horse-drawn wagon north 
across the Kara Kum desert. Jakob went ahead to Ak Metchet, and Alexander 
followed later accompanied by another Mennonite couple living in Khiva. 
As they were approaching Khiva, the driver stopped to feed his horse near a 
local kibitika. A Central Asian man stepped out of the tent home and began 
speaking nonstop to the Mennonites, inviting them inside. 

Alexander was frightened at the serious questions he was being 
asked by the Muslim man. The man did not recognize their language and 
asked them about their nationality. Alexander noticed a change in de- 
meanor when they mentioned they were Mennonites. 
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“They became friendly,’ Alexander later recalled. “Ak Metchet? 
emphasized the speaker, “was known far and wide, and its inhabitants 
everywhere were well-loved by the indigenous people.”* 

Jakob had been recuperating at Ak Metchet for weeks. He was not 
immediately able to handle regular food. Over time, the people of Ak 
Metchet nursed him to health. Soon, Alexander and the Wiebes joined 
him in Khiva. Jakob and Alexander Rempel were among many who set 
their sights on Ak Metchet as a refuge when the remains of Mennonite life 
were snuffed out across Russia. Among them was the Toews family from 
the Trakt settlement. 


A REFUGE IN THE DESERT 


For young Gustav Toews, the village of Ak Metchet seemed straight out 
of a fable.’ Growing up in the village of Hohendorf, he had heard stories 
of the trek to Central Asia from those of his grandfather’s generation. It 
had been nearly five decades since the first wagon trains left Mennonite 
settlements in Russia’s Samara district for Turkestan. Tales of hostile rul- 
ers in exotic lands, strange theologies, and the perils of desert travel filled 
the imagination of children like Gustav when adults discussed the jour- 
ney. Now, he was making his own trek to Ak Metchet. 

Two adventurous friends, Gustav Klaassen and Franz Albrecht, 
joined him on the expedition. They left Hohendorf on October 3, 1928, 
and likely entered the Uzbek SSR via Tashkent. The rail line would take 
them from the cosmopolitan city of Orenburg down through the barren 
steppes of Kazakhstan into the bustling capital of Uzbekistan. They would 
continue by rail through Samarkand and leave the train near the banks of 
the Amu Darya. 

When Mennonites first traveled along this great river in 1882, they 
straddled the border of the Imperial Russia and one of the last Silk Road 
domains ruled by a Muslim king. It had taken them two years to reach 
Khiva from the Trakt and two more years before they finally settled in the 
walled garden of Ak Metchet. 

For Gustav and his friends making the same journey in 1928, the 
journey took three weeks. What they found when they reached Ak 
Metchet was a clean and modest village of about forty-five Mennonite 
families living as they had for decades. 
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Walking through the main entrance of Ak Metchet, the three friends 
saw the church and schoolhouse sitting in a courtyard dotted with poplar 
trees (now barren of leaves in late autumn). They could quickly identify 
the church by its arched, eight-paned windows. Encircling the courtyard 
was a square of adobe houses, each sharing a wall with its neighbors on ei- 
ther side. The single-story row houses’ rectangular windows were flanked 
by wooden shutters—useful in times of bad weather and occasional at- 
tacks by bandits. 





Interior of Ak Metchet church, 1932 
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Inside the school, Mennonite boys wearing dark grey cotton jack- 
ets sat on the right side of the classroom and girls in black dresses and 
shoulder-length braids on the left. A framed picture of a passenger ship 
from the Hamburg-America line hung on the wall next to a supply closet 
topped by a small globe. High along the left wall hung a world map de- 
picting North and South America, Africa, Europe and Asia. If the younger 
students stood on their toes, they could point to their remote settlement 
near the center of the Asian landmass. 

Every Sunday, Mennonite families would fill the church's slender, 
arch-backed chairs. Lay speakers in the community would take turns 
delivering messages from the large black pulpit inscribed with the words 
“Herr, hilf mir.”'° 

Sundays would also bring the dozen or so remaining followers of 
Claas Epp Jr. to the old leader’s house just north of the main church for 
their own service. Even after Epp passed away in 1913, a few still held on 
to his teachings when Gustav and his friends reached the village fifteen 
years later. 

The first person they met at Ak Metchet was Gustav's uncle, Otto 
Toews, the chief administrator for the village. They were delighted to 
see him—he was the first person in weeks they could speak to in Low 
German. Otto and the others at Ak Metchet were pleased to see the three 
adventurous young men as well. It had been many years since they had 
Mennonite visitors to their isolated community. 

Gustav Toews writes of his visit to Ak Metchet as simply a young 
man on an adventurous holiday. However, there was a much more seri- 
ous motive behind his journey. Those facing Communist oppression, in- 
cluding his family in Hohendorf, were looking for a refuge. About a year 
before Gustav’s journey, Soviet authorities in Moscow had granted the 
Ak Metchet Mennonites exemption from military service."' Three years 
after Gustav’s journey, the Toews family had abandoned their home in 
Hohendorf and taken up residence at Ak Metchet. 

In the 1920s and ’30s, settlements across the Soviet Union were forced 
to give up ways of life central to Mennonite identity. The Communist 
government banned religious instruction and revoked their exemption 
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from military service. Even the crops they grew were confiscated by the 
Soviets. The government labeled many successful Mennonite farmers and 
business owners kulaks, or oppressors. To many, this label meant exile, 
imprisonment or death. 

In contrast, the Mennonites of Ak Metchet lived much as they had 
before the Bolshevik Revolution. The children in their humble adobe 
schoolhouse continued to learn history, geography and arithmetic in 
German. In the church, religious teaching continued as it had for nearly 
five decades. As one Mennonite community after another fell to Soviet 
collectivization, the hallmarks of Mennonite life diminished across 
Russia. At the same time, some Mennonites considered Ak Metchet the 
last oasis of true Christian community left in the Soviet Union.” 

To be sure, life was demanding for the Mennonites of Ak Metchet. 
The Mennonites of Ak Metchet watched with sadness and even a bit of 
understanding many of their Muslim neighbors turned to petty crime to 
survive. 

In December 1926, a band of ruffians arrived at Ak Metchet. They 
demanded protection money. If the Mennonites paid them one thousand 
rubles, then nothing would happen to them. The money did not bother 
them as much as the revelation that two sons of Ak Metchet were among 
the robbers." 

Bullets from the local police flew when the robbers tried to es- 
cape. However, the two Mennonite robbers removed themselves from 
the gang and were caught by the authorities. It turned out that a total of 
five Mennonite boys were involved. In exchange for leniency, the boys 
promised to lead the authorities to the gang’s hideout. After a three-week 
trial, the boys were allowed to come home. The Mennonites offered them 
forgiveness and welcomed them back into the community." 

Homes at Ak Metchet were robbed sporadically over the next few 
years. In 1930, another gang of rufhans attempted to extort protec- 
tion money from the Mennonites. The community only collected two 
hundred of the one thousand rubles they demanded. The * Bang took the 
money and escaped." 
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The community also faced increasing pressure to join the Soviet 
assemblies and pay into funds for Communist teachers. Even as they re- 
sisted these pressures, they struggled under difficult economic conditions 
reaching from Europe to Central Asia. 

Back in the Trakt settlement, Communist oppression had begun to 
envelope the Russian and German village a dozen years earlier. One par- 
ticular event stemming from the Bolshevik Revolution signaled the shape 
of things to come. In February 1918, Mennonite and Volga German del- 
egates were called to a district assembly in their province of South Russia. 
At issue was a resolution approving the Leninist takeover of their villages. 
Delegates opposed to Communism outnumbered the Bolsheviks at the 
assembly. Upon noticing this, a long recess was called by the Communist 
leadership. 

When the delegates returned, all the Bolshevik delegates were seated 
together on one side of the hall. When the assembly's president asked if 
anyone wanted to speak against the acceptance of Communism, many 
hands went up. At that moment, the president gave a signal. The rising 
curtain revealed four machine guns with Red Army soldiers at the trig- 
gers. Behind the machine guns was a battalion of guards with revolvers 
pointed at the non-Communist delegates. The two Mennonite delegates 
looked for an escape, but a heavily armed Red Army guard stood at each 
exit door. The president asked again if there were questions about the 
resolution. Silence filled the hall. No one moved when the leader asked 
for opposing votes. The Soviets recorded that the decision to accept 
Communist rule in the Volga region was unanimous.'° 

By 1921, the whole region suffered under a crippling famine. 
Mennonites were accustomed to the cycle of good crops and bad and had 
stockpiled food and seed for the lean years. The Communist government 
confiscated these stockpiles, along with machinery and livestock. Over 
the course of two years, more than five million people across Russia died 
in the artificial famine. The areas hardest hit were also the areas that had 
large Mennonite populations: Ukraine and the Volga-Ural region. 

Though the food crisis subsided in later years, the pressure to re- 
nounce their faith and join Soviet collective farms grew more intense. 
Those willing to reject their faith and join a collective enjoyed some 
privileges, including the ability to use tractors and other agricultural ma- 
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chinery. But even in the collectives, corruption was rampant. In 1927, 
the harsh realities of life in the Volga German SSR led Gustav's father to 
remark, “Better to be poor and alone than to be well off in a commune. 
Oh! If there is a commune where it happens to be peaceable, I believe it 
not. In all the Soviet-land, there is always fraud in business.”!” 

The early years of Soviet rule claimed the lives of about three percent 
of the Mennonite population, accounting for more than three thousand 
three hundred deaths between 1914 and 1923. About forty percent, or one 
thousand two hundred thirty of those deaths were murders or executions. 
The remaining deaths were from famine and disease. The vast majority 
of these deaths were in Ukraine, where the anarchist forces led by Nestor 
Makhno terrorized Mennonite villages across the region.'* 

Until 1928, Russia had a largely agrarian economic base. Lenin had 
put in place what he called the “New Economic Policy” that allowed for 
some small businesses and farming. The NEP was designed to stave off 
economic collapse in the young Communist state. These policies caused 
a great increase in agricultural production and distribution. However, the 
quasi-capitalist policies offended the urban workers who remained tied to 
state-controlled heavy industry. 

For Mennonites, Lenin’s NEP provided a chance to reclaim a de- 
gree of autonomy and prosperity. In November 1922, the “All-Russian 
Mennonite Agricultural Union,’ or AMLV, was formed, representing 
Mennonite colonies from Khiva to Crimea (Ukrainian colonies such as 
Molotschna were not members of the AMLV). The organization helped 
tens of thousands of Mennonites produce and distribute high-quality 
seed, breed cattle, manufacture dairy products and share costly agricul- 
tural machinery. 

Shortly after Lenin’s death in 1924, Joseph Stalin emerged as the de 
facto dictator of the Soviet Union. His rule marked a turning point for 
the Soviet empire, transforming it into one of the world’s leading military 
and industrial powers. The cost was high. Millions died in his efforts to 
collectivize, purge and starve the Russian population into a society that 
matched Stalin's vision. 

In 1929, Stalin eliminated the NEP in favor of massive changes de- 
signed to industrialize the Soviet Union. At the same time, he devised 
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plans to force the Russian population into a thoroughly Communist way 
of life. This was a devastating blow to the Mennonite farmers of Russia. 
The Communist party shut down the AMLV on the grounds that it nour- 
ished an “illusion” that Mennonites were entitled to form separate societ- 
ies for their own benefit and contributed to the difficult task of making 
them good Soviet citizens. Generally, the party considered it a mistake 
to have granted the Mennonites the right to form their own organization 
when other policies sought to conform society according to Communist 
ideology.’ 

From his home in western Canada, a man named David Toews heard 
the tales of oppression Soviet Mennonites were experiencing in Stalin's 
Russia. David had made the journey from the Trakt to Khiva as a boy in 
the original migration to Central Asia. However, he and his family mi- 
grated to Canada just before Ak Metchet was established. The tremendous 
difficulties he and his family experienced on the Great Trek remained 
a crucial part of his childhood, and he sympathized greatly with those 
suffering overseas. This sympathy and a desire to do something about 
the situation drove David to quit his job as a school principal to lend his 
administrative skills to the rescue of Mennonites in the Soviet Union. 

With David Toews at the helm of the Canadian Mennonite Board 
of Migration between 1923 and 1930, more than twenty thousand 
Mennonites emigrated from Soviet Russia to western Canada. The ratio- 
nale given to the Soviet government was that they were “excess popula- 
tion,” not needed to successfully provide for the agricultural needs of the 
state. For those who made the journey, it was a godsend. 

As the years went by, the Soviets made migration more difficult. Canada 
was also suffering from depression and unemployment. The Mennonite 
migration from Russia to Canada came at tremendous cost. A debt cov- 
ering travel costs of more than two million dollars remained outstanding 
until a year before David's death seventeen years after the migration was 
halted.° The debt occupied his thought life until he lay on his deathbed. 
Three months before he died in February 1947, a friend notified him that 
enough money was raised, and the debt had finally been paid.”! 
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Near the end of the 1920s, Mennonites living in Russia knew the 
open door to the West was closing. Roughly eighteen thousand of them 
traveled to Moscow from their homes in Molotschna, Chortitza, the Trakt 
and other colonies in hopes of securing exit visas. Only about six thou- 
sand were able to leave for Germany, South America and Canada. The rest 
remained at the mercy of authorities that now regarded them as disloyal 
to the Soviet state. Many of them never saw their home villages again. 
The Soviets deported them from Moscow to labor camps in Siberia and 
Turkestan.” Jakob Rempel was among those who had gone to Moscow 
in hopes of leaving the country, only to be arrested and sentenced to ten 
years of hard labor. 

In the years ahead, the “dekulakization” of the Soviet Union began in 
earnest. All those who owned land and employed others were targeted as 
oppressors and obstacles to collectivization. Mennonites were common 
targets of imprisonment, exile and executions because they had once been 
prosperous farmers and business owners. Ministers were also forbidden 
to preach, and their removal to prisons and labor camps left many com- 
munities devoid of formal spiritual leadership. Worship was forbidden. 
Many churches were left empty, used as barns, or converted to clubs and 
theaters.”° 

Among the Russian peasant population, Stalin’s agenda was con- 
sidered to be the work of the Antichrist. Protests against collectivization 
were couched in apocalyptic terms. Russian Orthodox clergy began set- 
ting dates for the Second Coming and the defeat of Communism. Rumors 
abounded of miracles associated with holy relics and locations.” 

“Holy Letters,” not far removed from the letters of prophecy Claas 
Epp Jr. once wrote, began circulating among the Orthodox peasants as 
well. They were often signed by God, Christ or the Virgin Mary.” One 
letter signed by “God” informed the Russian peasants of a village named 
Oirotiya, “People no longer believe in me. If this non-belief continues, 
then in two years the world will come to an end. I can no longer be 


patient.”6 
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In 1928, as young Gustav Toews sailed down the Amu Darya toward 
Khiva, Stalin's demands for grain were further crippling Russia's farmers. 
A year afterward, Stalin responded to widespread resistance to the grain 
requisitions with a nationwide program of collectivization. Tens of thou- 
sands were forced into communal farms or were sent to labor camps. For 
many, the camps were the equivalent of a death sentence.” As a result, 
families from the Trakt and Aulie Ata began making their way to safety 
in Ak Metchet. 

Not only were there tough economic times, and an associated crime 
wave, but their exemption from military service was also threatened. Time 
and again, orders were sent to Ak Metchet to have their young men report 
for duty. Each time, their leaders educated the tribunals about their val- 
ues of nonviolence. Eventually, Emil Riesen and Abram Janzen traveled to 
Moscow to obtain official exemption from any more conscription orders. 

Around the same time, the KfK was still active. The Communist ofh- 
cials in Moscow were unfamiliar with their nonviolent Mennonite ideals. 
With the help of Jakob Rempel and other members of the KfK, Riesen and 
Janzen returned to Ak Metchet in 1927 with a document in hand exempt- 
ing their young men from the draft.” Soon after they left, the KfK was 
dissolved, and organized religious activity in most of the Soviet Union 
became virtually impossible.” 

In 1932, a year after Gustav's family moved to Ak Metchet, another 
daring young person paid a visit to the Mennonite settlement in Khiva. 
Twenty-nine-year-old Ella Maillart had spent the previous two years in a 
variety of professions. She was a stuntwoman in British films, a champion 
skier, and captain of the Swiss national women’s field hockey team. Her 
travels around Russia and Central Asia were supported by women and 
men closely connected to great literature: Jack London's widow, Charmian, 
and Leo Tolstoy’s daughter, Countess Alexandra, supported her travels 
in the Soviet Union.*° Maillart is most famous for accompanying Peter 
Fleming on an adventurous trek from Chinese Turkestan to British India 
in 1935.3! These influences and others sustained Maillart through a life of 
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adventure travel. It was on her journey to Khiva in 1932 that she encoun- 
tered the “Germans of Ak Metchet.” 

In Turkestan Solo, Maillart describes a bumpy ride on one of Khiva’s 
three bicycles from the old Silk Road fortress city to the Mennonite vil- 
lage. Some of the locals reported that the Mennonites received sacks of 
rice and medicines from Germany.” Their Muslim neighbors also said 
the Mennonites kept Christian holidays in the Muslim country, often 
surprising the locals by arriving in the old city wearing their Sunday best. 
Aside from holidays, she wrote, the Mennonites came to the bazaar about 
every three days to sell butter and fruit.*° 

Two “spectacled aunts knitting in straight-backed armchairs” were 
among the first Mennonites she met at Ak Metchet. One of the aunts re- 
vealed she was a refugee from Aulie Ata in Kyrgyzstan, and was expecting 
more relatives from the Volga region. 

“At present, there are three hundred and forty in the colony,’ the aunt 
said to Maillart, “it makes rather a squeeze to find room for them all?** 

Maillart visited with Otto Toews, who had continued as the settle- 
ment’s chief administrator. She described having supper with the Toews 
family as a somewhat sober affair, with great deference given by the sons, 
even the married ones, to their father and mother. Maillart described the 
women as having their hair parted in the center and tied in a bun on the 
nape of their necks. She described Otto as a short man with blue eyes, a 
red mustache and a bald head. “The impression one gets of him is of a 
creature predominantly practical and decided,” she recalled. 

All around the table, the faces she saw were “frank and open, clean 
and freckled.” She wrote that the “square foreheads” of the family “reveal 
the obstinacy which saved the band from perishing fifty years earlier: 
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Otto Toews and family 


Over a dinner including boiled eggs and hot buttered rusks, Otto 
Toews discussed the events in Europe. Like many in the community, they 
read the Vossische Zeitung. The newspaper was akin to the New York Times 
as the German paper of record. Just as the American newspaper is some- 
times referred to as the “Gray Lady,’ the German paper was affectionately 
known as “Aunt Voss.” The paper kept the Mennonites well-informed 
On goings-on around the world, even if Tante Voss took eighteen days to 
reach their outpost. 

Otto Toews discussed the turmoil gripping Germany and the rest of 
Europe with Maillart. “One would think human beings were inciting one 
another to commit great wrongs, he said. “Every day we praise God that 
we have not forgotten his precepts.”*° 

Maillart also visited with the aging Emil Riesen. Riesen acted as the 
official translator for the Khan Muhammad Rahim II when he went to see 
the coronation of Czar Nicholas II in May 1896. Riesen told her how the 
old khan was humbled by the magnificence of the czar’s palaces: 

“When the Tsarina asked him what he thought of Moscow, he said he 
felt more comfortable in his rabbit run at Khiva. All things considered, he 
was merely an intelligent peasant; quite different from [Ispendiyar], who ate 
with our implements and could have met the Tsar on terms of equality” 
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Emil Riesen, 1932 


After the Bolshevik Revolution, Riesen was imprisoned for a shor 
time. He had been arrested as a suspected spy after visiting relatives for sv 
months in America. Now, in the eyes of the adventurous young woman 
he was an aging schoolmaster, bearded and toothless. Behind his fine grey 
eyes was a world of memories, “everything in fact that had happened ir 
their primal saga.” 

Among the Mennonites, Maillart discussed the writings of Ali Suavi 
a Turkish activist who was often on the run from Ottoman authoritie: 
until his death in 1878. Suavi’s writings mention that Khivas remotenes' 
had long given the domain a reputation as a place of refuge.** Maillar 
drew a connection between Suavi’s observation and the fact that mam 
Mennonite refugees were fleeing to Ak Metchet from Russia.” 

Maillart was struck by the values and attitudes of those she met ir 
the community. Some of the Mennonites she met were serious, som 
lighthearted. She pondered what the future would hold for the commu 
nity that opened their homes to those who had suffered in other parts 0 
the vast Soviet empire. She closed the account of her visit to Ak Metche 
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by remarking, “To think, I had come to the depths of Turkestan to com- 
prehend the power that lies in cleanliness and the discipline of a faith” 

For some who had fled to Ak Metchet, the stay was temporary. Some 
who had fled from Aulie Ata returned home after a time. Some stayed a 
few months, others for more than two years. Those from the Trakt faced 
imprisonment or worse if they returned to their home villages, and stayed 
there permanently.*! 





Cornelius Penner as a Soviet prisoner 


By the mid-1930s, the community was still crowded with families 
who had found refuge there. By this time, the Soviet government had 
ordered an end to all religious instruction in the community. However, 
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Franz Quiring and Johannes Funk, both refugees from the Trakt, contin- 
ued to secretly teach catechism and other subjects.” 

In 1934, on the heels of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the community, Gustav's father wrote, “There hangs a dark cloud over 
Ak Metchet.” He reported to his family in America that the Soviets had 
confiscated the papers of those living in the community and called Otto 
Toews and the elder Otto Schmidt to the city for a hearing. Stalin’s second 
Five Year Plan was well under way, and the authorities felt this remote 
Mennonite outpost somehow stood in the way of the rapid centralizing of 
life and work in the Soviet Union. 

The NKVD, predecessor to the KGB, investigated the community in 
April 1934. The report highlights the defiance of the Mennonites toward 
Communist authority. The list says the community ignored demands by 
the authorities to install a leader chosen by the Communist party and 
elected their own leader prior to 1923. Citing “the will of the community,’ 
the officer also reports that they did not participate in the local Soviet 
congresses.” 

The political officer told his superiors that the community continued 
to maintain two houses of worship, the main church and the former home 
of Claas Epp Jr. He reported that the men of the community supported 
the churches by contributions of five to seven rubles each per month. He 
also noted that the Mennonites of Ak Metchet refused to contribute to the 
livelihood of the Communist teachers living in the area. 

The report further condemned those living in Ak Metchet for rais- 
ing children using “old methods and old textbooks.” The community re- 
fused Soviet textbooks and guidance from the state-run schools. He also 
reports: “The law of God is taught once a week. According to this law, 
parents punish school children by a belt, or hand ruler.” 

The officer summarizes the report by emphasizing how Ak Metchet 
remained unaffected by Soviet influence. He noted an absence of Soviet orga- 
nizations and a general refusal to accept Communist authority. The NKVD 
officer also noted that the Mennonites regarded the former khan of Khiva as 
a “fair manager” and hung his picture on the walls of their homes.“ 
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Each household is surveyed in the report. The NKVD officer made 
special notes for each member of the community who owned land and 
whether they employed others in their businesses. These notes speak to 
the Soviet agenda of identifying kulaks and targeting them for imprison- 
ment or worse. Also noted were the origins of refugees from the Trakt, 
Aulie Ata and Luban.® 

The secret police report paints a picture of a vibrant economic life 
at Ak Metchet. There were fifty-two farms sitting on a total of 138 acres. 
The farmers owned dozens of horses and more than one hundred head of 
cattle, along with various other livestock. About a dozen families owned 
milk separators that enabled them to produce and sell cheese, butter and 
cottage cheese. The community also enjoyed many contracts for their 
blacksmithing and carpentry businesses. 


JUBILEE CELEBRATION 


The hope for deliverance is a common theme among the Mennonite sto- 
ries of migration to Central Asia. In the 1880s, Turkestan offered new 
lands and freedom from military service. For the followers of Claas Epp 
Jr's particular brand of End Times theology, Central Asia was also the 
place of Christ's imminent return, and Ak Metchet was an earthly refuge 
from the Tribulation and the Antichrist. 

By the time Ak Metchet took up its role as a refuge in the midst of 
(lowercase “t”) tribulation, the eschatology of almost all of those living 
there had transformed. Their faith and diligence were driven by a heav- 
enly reward, rather than hope of a special role in Christ's return to earth. 

Gustav Toews, the same young man who traveled to the “fabled” vil- 
lage of Ak Metchet in 1928, committed to writing a history of Ak Metchet 
after he fled there with his family in the 1930s. The poem, Die Gemeinde 
Christi, is notable for its rare, detailed look at life in Ak Metchet through 
the Soviet era. The poem's structure also has interesting parallels with 
the epic poems composed by Khivan historians over the centuries. Die 
Gemeinde Christi is split into three main sections. The first covers the his- 
tory of the Mennonites from the early days of Anabaptist persecution to 
the migration to Lausan. A short second section covers life in the khanate 
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until the Bolshevik Revolution. The third section deals with the events up 
until their day. 

Die Gemeinde Christi is like other Khivan epic poetry and munajat 
in that it intermingles prayers, theological lessons and praises to God with 
the events that it is recounting. It is also similar to Khivan epic poetry in 
that it was recited aloud, reminding the listeners of both their historical 
and spiritual heritage. 

Emil Riesen would have been one of Gustav's key sources for com- 
piling Ak Metchet’s history. Riesen was also very knowledgeable about 
Khiva's history and culture. The Khivan poets composed their histories in 
the Chaghatay language, which Gustav would not have remotely known. 
However, Emil Riesen studied Khiva’s languages and literature during his 
long tenure at the khan’s palace.” 

It is possible that Riesen might have inspired Gustav Toews to write a 
history of the village in a similar fashion that had been practiced in Khiva 
for centuries. While there are some natural parallels between the Khivan 
and the Mennonite epic histories, the cultural connection between the two 
should not be overstated. However, it is noteworthy that the Ak Metchet 
Mennonites, during the tense last days of their community, chose a liter- 
ary form that had such a long tradition in their adopted homeland. 





Surviving members of the trek to Central Asia, 1934 
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During the settlement’ fiftieth anniversary celebration on May 4, 
1934, various members of the Ak Metchet youth choir read Die Gemeinde 
Christi to the members of the community. Claas Epp and other fig- 
ures from the migration were not mentioned. It also did not mention 
Epp’s failed prophesies about the Second Coming and the earthly reign 
of Christ. Instead, it placed Ak Metchet firmly in the long history of 
Mennonite migration eastward. Rather than an earthly kingdom ruled 
by Christ, Gustav urged the audience to stay faithful, looking forward to 
a heavenly reward: 


Oh, it is worthwhile itself to struggle here. 
Our time is brief. Then we are drawn 
Toward life in the land of glory. 


Let us now rise hand in hand, 
This narrow course onward soon we land 
There above in the blessed Canaan.*® 


ALL OR NONE 


A few months after the NKVD completed their report, the Soviets ordered 
Otto Toews to collectivize the community. He refused on the grounds that 
they had a governmental decree allowing them personal freedom and 
the right to govern their own affairs. In response, the Soviets organized 
a town meeting. When the Mennonites refused to vote for collectiviza- 
tion, Otto Toews was arrested. The next night, another meeting was held, 
and another leader of the community was elected. When the Mennonites 
again refused to collectivize, this leader and Emil Riesen were arrested. 
This scene played out again and again until ten leaders of the com- 
munity were in chains. The prisoners were tried as counterrevolution- 
aries. All testified to their steadfast faith that the harshest punishment 
would not shake their belief that the Communist system of collectiviza- 
tion was not God’s will for them. They were each sentenced to death by 
firing squad, and their families were condemned to exile in Siberia.” 
Mennonites from the Trakt and other colonies had been living at Ak 
Metchet for more than four years by this time. Seeds of defiance planted 
when the first refugees arrived in Ak Metchet years earlier now produced 
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a harvest of solidarity among both the old timers and those who had lived 
there for a short time. 

The day after the verdicts were read, trucks came to take the con- 
demned families away. The families were gathered in Ak Metchet’s court- 
yard, and the soldiers began loading them into the trucks. 

Just then, about two hundred Mennonite women began to chant, 
slowly at first. “Either—Or!” The chant became louder, “All or None!” 
In between the chants were cries to release the condemned families. 
Children began to scream, and the adults continued to shout demands 
for the release of the families. 

Suddenly, the chanting women charged the soldiers. The troops 
didn't fire a shot. Rather, they used the butts of their rifles to fend off 
the Mennonite women. Other women climbed into the vehicles with the 
families headed to exile. Others stood on the hoods. Some women and 
children laid down under the wheels of their trucks. Some stacked them- 
selves on top of each other, forming a human wall. The stunned Soviet 
officers and troops walked back to Khiva, leaving their vehicles with the 
defiant Mennonites.*° 

This demonstration at Ak Metchet was firmly rooted in a tradition 
of women's protest against collectivization across the Soviet Union. Soviet 
authorities usually regarded the bab’i bunty, as the protests were called, as 
irrational outbursts by lowly peasant women.®! In reality, they were often 
well-organized demonstrations against the threat that collectivization 
posed against their spheres of influence: home, family and spirituality.” 

Uzbeks living around the old settlement of Ak Metchet still have a 
number of artifacts given to them by the Christians who were once their 
neighbors. Today, they are family heirlooms for the Uzbeks. These in- 
clude wooden and glass boxes constructed by the Mennonites, a hammer 
and pestle, cookware. On April 15, 1935, a large number of Soviet trucks 
arrived at Ak Metchet and deported the entire community to Tajikistan. 
The Soviets only allowed the exiled Mennonites to take some bedding, 
one spoon and plate, a cooking pot and one change of clothing per person. 
The rest of their worldly possessions had to stay behind in Ak Metchet. 
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During the previous years, there were a number of Mennonites who 
had fled from Russia to Khiva and neighboring Urgench but were not 
able to stay in the crowded village of Ak Metchet.*> This included Jakob 
Rempel, his son Alexander, and their friend Gerhard Wiebe. 

Soon after Ak Metchet was dissolved, the community was loaded 
into barges on the Amu Darya. Gerhard Wiebe, who was staying with 
the Rempels, was among those who rode each day to the harbor to see 
the heavily guarded exiles. On the day the boats left the harbor, the 
Mennonites of Ak Metchet crowded onto the deck. Gerhard watched 
from shore as they waved their handkerchiefs goodbye, singing the hymn, 
“God Be With Us Till We Meet Again.”™ 


EXILE 


Of course, that isn’t the end of the story for those who lived in Ak Metchet. 
The first several years in Tajikistan were extremely difficult. With few sup- 
plies and endless forced labor, life was extremely difficult in their new 
desert home, where there was “only heaven and steppe.’*> The community 
still lived in tents when they entered the winter of 1936. During their first 
Christmas there, each of the eighty-five families there received a parcel 
with supplies and food from Herman Jantzen, a former member of Ak 
Metchet who had migrated to Holland.* 

Jantzen was a teenager when he and his family made the Great Trek 
from the Trakt to Khiva in Claas Epp Jr’s wagon train. He had learned 
local languages and Uzbek culture in Khivas palaces and became a mis- 
sionary to Turkestan’s Muslims later in life. Jantzen’s memoirs tell how the 
schisms over Epp’s theology during the early years of Ak Metchet dam- 
aged his spiritual life. 
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Herman Jantzen, Missionary to Turkestan 


“We had much wealth as we left our beautiful home in Hahnsau,’ 
wrote Jantzen. “Father had sold his three farms and sacrificed it all to this 
Irrsinn [madness or heresy]. To the glory of God and our Savior, let it be 
said: we never became bitter toward our parents; for we loved them too 
much. But Uncle Epp caused me great struggle.”*’ Jantzen went to great 
lengths to send the Ak Metchet exiles—whom he saw as heroes—relief 
supplies in Tajikistan.*8 

Conditions improved over time. A year after they arrived, the fami- 
lies lived in dozens of two-family homes. After a time, their brutal treat- 
ment as prisoners subsided into the life of a collective. The Soviets began 
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to provide them proper irrigation and equipment to cultivate the cotton 
harvest. By 1938, they were successfully raising a variety of crops and 
tending to a small number of livestock. While most fruits were rare, they 
planted peach and apricot orchards. 

“It is unbelievable to one who has not witnessed it,” wrote Johannes 
Toews, Gustav's uncle. “When we came here three years ago, it was deso- 
late dry steppe. And now, one sees almost no houses—only trees eight to 
ten meters high.’*? 

Johannes’ daughter, Elisabeth, later wrote that the former residents 
of Ak Metchet were allowed to hold worship services for the first year 
in Tajikistan. Then, the ministers were suddenly “disappeared” by the 
Soviets, including young Gustav Toews. Religion was now forbidden. 
Church services didn’t begin again until 1956. By then, there were only 
a half-dozen of those left who had followed Claas Epp Jr’s teachings, and 
they joined the main Mennonite congregation.” 

The Mennonites at Aulie Ata, the largest settlement in Central Asia 
to come from the migration, were collectivized. They continued to live 
in the villages founded in 1882 up until the fall of the Soviet Union. The 
name of the settlement was changed to Leninpol. 

In the 1940s, the German population of what is today Kyrgyzstan 
and Kazakhstan increased greatly. Among the exiles included many of the 
remaining Mennonites from South Russia and Ukraine. During World 
War II, ethnic Germans in Russia were considered potential collaborators 
and sent to exile in the same regions that the Great Trek had traversed six 
decades prior.®! 

A year after the community of Ak Metchet was deported, Jakob 
Rempel was arrested in Khiva. The authorities had discovered his true 
identity. On September 11, 1941, Jakob Rempel was taken into the 
Medvedevskij Woods near the city of Orel, about four hundred miles 
south of Moscow. He was #123 of 157 prisoners taken into the forest and 
shot. All 157 were buried in a shallow mass grave.” Rempel’s wife and 
children did not know Jakob’s fate for decades. His wife hoped that he 
might someday return to her until her death in 1970. In 1989, the Soviet 
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government “rehabilitated” Jakob Rempel-Sudermann, overturning his 
conviction for a lack of due process. After decades of uncertainty, his fam- 
ily received word in 2002 from the German consulate about his execution 
and burial.® 

Though conditions improved somewhat for the Ak Metchet exiles 
after 1937, life consisted of continuous work and many struggles over the 
next six decades. In the waning days of the Soviet Union, the German 
government opened its borders to ethnic Germans living in Soviet Central 
Asia. Though many of the remaining survivors from Ak Metchet were in 
their advanced years, they chose to move to the land their ancestors had 
left three centuries ago. Today, many families in the area around Bielefeld, 
Germany are descended from those who lived in Aulie Ata until the 1980s 
and those deported from Ak Metchet in 1935. 
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Epilogue 


Return to Ak Metchet 


| he A HOT SUMMER day in this rural area one hundred fifty miles west 
of Samarkand, Uzbekistan. Charlene Epp, a descendant of Claas Epp Jr. 
from Portland, Oregon, is a bit nervous as she strolls along the brick path- 
way holding a small Myrtle wood bowl in her hands. She is approaching 
an ancient mosque rising from the green soybean fields near the town of 
Serabulak. The dome rises to a point over the square body of the Kyk Ota 
mosque. The exterior of the mosque is the same milk-chocolate color of 
the local clay. Stripped wooden poles support a wide porch. In the court- 
yard below stands an imam and his assistant dressed in light blue frocks 


and embroidered doppa cap. 
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Kyk Ota Mosque in Serabulak, Uzbekistan, 2007 
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Through her translator, Charlene explains to the imam that she is of- 
fering the bowl as a gesture of thanks. The Muslims of Serabulak opened 
their homes and this mosque to her ancestors as they passed through here 
127 years ago. The imam is a clean-shaven man in his late forties with a 
tanned, round face and a warm smile. He arches his brow as he listens to 
Charlene’s story. 

Charlene tells the imam about how the people of Serabulak offered 
their hospitality for nearly a year to a band of Mennonites who had 
planned to migrate to territory held by the emirate of Bukhara. After the 
emir forced the dozens of Mennonite families back to the Russian side of 
the border, they had nowhere to go—they had already renounced their 
Imperial citizenship. The border town of Serabulak was the only place 
they could rest until winter was over and a new refuge could be found. 

After Charlene explains the gift, the imam brushes the underside of 
her hand as he takes the bowl. The imam tells her the bowl will go into 
a collection of special items at the mosque explaining its history. Until 
this day, he had not heard of the story of the Mennonite visitors to his 
village well over a century ago. With sweeping gestures of his arms and 
hands, he blesses Charlene along with the two-dozen other descendants 
and scholars who have accompanied her. 

Charlene describes this moment as an important part of the healing 
that she and the others are seeking over the migration of Mennonites to 
Central Asia in the 1880s. 

“At this time in our history, when tensions are so great between 
Muslims and Christians,” Charlene says, “it was an opportunity for me, a 
small gesture of peace, and the desire for them to know that there can be 
mutual respect.” 

Three days later, Charlene and her brother Norman find themselves 
at the site of the old Mennonite settlement of Ak Metchet about twelve 
miles outside Khiva. They walk along the road outside the walls of the 
compound pointing to the fields across the dirt pathway. 

“If the cemetery was on this corner, maybe their graves were over 
there,’ Norman says. 

Norman and Charlene are looking for the likely resting place of 
their great-grandfather, Claas Epp Jr. Armed with a map of Ak Metchet, 
Charlene and Norman search for “old Claas” burial site and former home. 
The field where they are standing yields no clues. Not one brick remains 
on another from the old Mennonite settlement of Khiva. 


Epilogue 


Evidence of Ak Metchet'’s days as a Soviet Young Pioneers camp 
is apparent everywhere. A gate welded in the shape of the sun and its 
rays is covered by a collage of chipped white paint and rust. As Norman, 
Charlene and the others walk down the dusty path inside the gate, they 
pass a mottled grey statue of a young man—only his bended knee re- 
mains on the pedestal. His stone torso, sporting a jaunty kerchief, lies at 
the monument’s base. Someone chipped away the face long ago. Several 
weed-covered yards away, a grey concrete building sports a colorful mu- 
ral. Uniformed boys and girls offer eternal smiles around an ever-burning 
campfire. These flat-roofed buildings have long been abandoned. 

A few trees, including an apple, a pear and an oak, still stand where 
the Mennonites planted them. Green apples awaiting time and sunshine 
hang from the tree where the cemetery was once located. Local Uzbeks 
still draw water from a shallow well dug by the Mennonites. Rows of corn, 
beans and other vegetables now provide nourishment where brick-lined 
graves once marked the Mennonites who lived and died here. Other parts 
of the settlement are now abandoned. There is no architecture left from 
the time of the Mennonites. Only satellite photos show the possible out- 
line of the church or school. Yet there is a memory of respect and admira- 
tion among the Uzbeks who live in the modern village of “Oq Machit.” 

A sixty-three-year-old man trudges through the fields when he 
sees the Americans. He has a mortar and pestle in hand—a gift from the 
Mennonites to his father when the community was banished to Tajikistan 
in 1935. 

He tells the group about how he used to play among the Christian 
graves when he was a young boy. He says the shallow water table rose one 
day and destroyed the burial sites. After the water subsided, the towns- 
people decided to use the area for agriculture. 

Now, he says that every spring the townspeople come here and re- 
member the Mennonites in their prayers for a good season, recognizing 
their agricultural skill and thanking them for their peaceful relationship 
with the surrounding community. The translator says the locals “pray 
to” the Mennonites for good crops.' The Mennonite descendants and 
scholars hearing about the spring ceremony are stunned that the memory 
of the Christian community at Ak Metchet is so strong that it would be 
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incorporated into the Muslim community's annual prayers for a fruitful 
season. 

Just down the road, a classroom in the Ulug Beg #8 middle school 
still has a number of long, black-and-yellow desks that Mennonite chil- 
dren once used. A few other household items are also here: clothing irons, 
farm implements, and dishes. 

During a ceremony next to the well, Duane Friesen, a retired Bible 
and theology professor, remarks on the Khiva Mennonites as an example 
for Christians seeking positive relationships with Muslims today. “We are 
all pilgrims,” Friesen tells the group. “Abraham and Sarah, the founders of 
the three great monotheistic faiths—Judaism, Christianity, and Islam—set 
out not knowing where they were going, looking forward to the city that 
has foundations, whose architect and builder is God. May we join with 
this cloud of witnesses to be empowered by God’s grace to live the vision 
of a city whose architect and builder is God.” 

After Friesen concludes his message, Norman Epp feels compelled 
to address the gathering of trek descendants and curious Uzbeks. He 
leads the group in a gesture of forgiveness and reconciliation for his great- 
grandfather. 

First, he asks them to draw their hands upward from their body and 
raise them into the air. He tells them that this is meant to symbolically 
release Claas Epp Jr. from more than a century of stigma and condemna- 
tion from the Mennonite community. 

After a short pause, he asks them to again draw their hands down- 
ward to symbolically welcome Epp back into the fold. For Norman, the 
long trip to Uzbekistan, and this very moment, is a chance to begin heal- 
ing a wound that has followed his family and others from the nineteenth 
century until today. 

Karen Schmidt, a descendant of those who left Khiva from Lausan in 
1884, says her family felt the effects of the trek down through the genera- 
tions. “People who had ancestors on the trek were not quite up to snuff. 
They were something less. There was a class system, and that is something 
that I personally struggled with.” 

Karen was among those who visited the site of Ak Metchet in 
2007. After touring the grounds of Ak Metchet and learning of how the 
Mennonites were remembered in the khanate, Schmidt experienced the 


2. Friesen, “Tragedy,” para. 23. 
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burden of generations lifted somewhat. “Some of the things I felt growing 
up—this is the opposite. I think for many of us who have been on the trip, 
this has been a healing time.”? 

More groups of Mennonites are now coming to the site of Ak Metchet 
to reexamine this story. Those seeking healing from the trek’s difficult leg- 
acy are finding an inspiring example of Christian resolve. Individuals like 
Gustav Toews, Ella Maillart, Herman Jantzen, Johannes Dyck and others 
from the last century remind us that the village founded amid the heresies 
of Claas Epp Jr. became a refuge for many in a time of tribulation. 

Recasting the migration to Central Asia in more positive terms isn't 
necessarily new. David Toews was only ten years old when his family 
joined the trek. As an adult, he thought of the migration as a test of his 
beliefs in this particular type of millennialism.* For David, pilgrimage to 
a land where his fellow believers would be safe to live according to their 
conscience and culture became a major theme of his life. 

Jung-Stilling wrote, “Blessed are they that long for home, for home- 
ward they shall surely come.” Spurred by his early experiences on the trek, 
David Toews crisscrossed North America searching for such home. Under 
his leadership in the Canadian Mennonite Board of Colonization, more 
than twenty thousand Mennonites were able to leave the Soviet Union be- 
fore 1930. Shortly afterward, Stalin’s push for collectivization devastated 
the remaining Mennonite settlements in Ukraine and South Russia.° 

In the United States, the Great Trek of Mennonites to Central Asia is 
often taught as a cautionary tale against End Times fanaticism. However, 
a new picture is emerging as new facts are discovered about the Trek, the 
role of Claas Epp Jr., and the fifty-year history of Ak Metchet. 

Many of those retracing the steps of the migration hear an entirely 
different story from the Uzbeks whose ancestors lived alongside the 
Mennonites. For them, the Christians living at Ak Metchet were fine 
craftsmen, friendly neighbors and a community devoted to peace. 

After visiting Ak Metchet, Norman and Charlene, along with the 
twenty-three other descendants and scholars, visited the Nuruballi palace 
built by the khan around the turn of the century. Inside what looks like a 
long European ballroom they see an expansive hardwood floor intricately 


3. “Healing Journey,” Through the Desert Goes Our Journey, DVD. 
4. Harder, David Toews Was Here, 23. 
5. Ibid., 25. 
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constructed by Mennonite craftsmen. Resting on this skillfully crafted 
floor is a large traditional Central Asian bed with posts lifting a canopy 
over ten feet above its platform. Marina, the tour guide, explains that 
the bed was used for sleeping, as well as an occasional throne for Khan 
Muhammad Rahim II, nicknamed “Fayruz.” The light streaming into this 
room comes from twelve-foot-high windows. Marina tells the group that 
each of these windows were built by the Mennonites for Fayruz Khan. 

Missing from the Uzbek memory of the Mennonites was any refer- 
ence to millennialism or strange theologies. The Uzbek hosts say they 
have never heard of Claas Epp Jr. They say that the community must have 
kept those beliefs to themselves. Instead, they remember Ak Metchet as a 
thriving community that lasted well into the Soviet era. 

Emerging from the tour was a stark contrast between the North 
American and the Uzbek memory of the Great Trek Mennonites. The 
North American perspective was a story of shame and caution. However, 
Mennonite historians like James Juhnke are now seeing the group as a suc- 
cessful example of Mennonite expansion into a frontier, as well as a story 
of a long-lasting, peaceful relationship between Muslims and Christians. 

Juhnke writes, “Our study and observations before, during, and after 
the tour convinced us that the traditional narrative of the Great Trek is 
misleading in some key respects. I came to realize that I had not been 
doing a very good job of teaching this topic in Mennonite history classes 
at Bethel College over the past quarter century . . . Ironically, the village 
of Ak Metchet, scorned as it often was by other Mennonites, today is 
remembered and celebrated in Khiva more enthusiastically than larger 
settlements elsewhere. People in Khiva give Mennonites at Ak Metchet 
credit for excellent wood craftsmanship, for agricultural production, and 
for introducing new technologies including photography.’® 

Juhnke feels the Mennonite community at large needs to reconsider 
their stance toward those who made their way to Khiva. “We need to find 
ways to find healing—to understand Claas Epp as well as his opponents, 
and to embrace him, to forgive him, as well as to forgive any others who 
were mislead by his teaching. We are all children of God in need of God’s 
grace even when we dont recognize it.”” 


6. Juhnke, “Rethinking the Great Trek,” para. 24.” 
7. “Healing Journey,’ Through the Desert Goes Our Journey, DVD. 
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Scholars are rethinking how Claas Epp Jr. should be regarded in the 
story of the Great Trek. Contemporary accounts show how his leadership 
seemed to always be under strain by those who disagreed with his proph- 
esies and leadership style. As Ak Metchet became an integral part of life in 
the khanate, Epp’s spiritual leadership was set aside, even as he continued 
to live in the village. This doesn't occur in modern cults of personality, as 
the Great Trek is often compared. 

Today, more Mennonites are coming to the site of Ak Metchet and 
wandering the grounds of the old settlement. New ties are developing 
between Mennonites in North America and leaders in Uzbekistan. Just as 
the apples still ripen on the tree planted near the cemetery at Ak Metchet, 
new revelations about this old story promise to bring forth fruit from this 
long-abandoned sanctuary. 
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Die Gemeinde Christi 


Te FOLLOWING Is A translation of the epic poem composed for Ak 
Metchet'’s fiftieth anniversary celebration. It was written by Gustav 
Toews, a young refugee from the Trakt Colony in 1934. Mennonite exiles 
from Ak Metchet took the poem with them to Tajikistan in 1935. Toews 
was among several ministers in the exiled community who were “disap- 
peared” by the Soviets in 1937. 

The names that appear before each set of stanzas indicate the mem- 
ber of the Ak Metchet youth choir who recited that portion of the poem 
before the congregation. It was composed in High German, primarily 
using four line stanzas with an A-B-A-B rhyming pattern. In the English 
translation, much of this rhyming was lost in the interest of accuracy and 
clarity. 

When the poem was transcribed by a former resident of Ak Metchet 
in 1971, notes were added in the margins indicating details about dates 
and individuals. This marginalia appears here in the form of footnotes. 
The poem was among several documents related to the Khiva settlement 
donated to the Bethel College Mennonite Library and Archives by Dov 


Yaroshevski in 2007. 
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Ak Metchet Youth Choir, 1928 
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The Community of Christ 


by Gustav Toews 


TRANSLATED BY WALTER RATLIFF 


N KHOREZM, UZBEKISTAN TWELVE miles from the ancient city of 
Khiva, was a whitewashed Muslim mosque, which also bore the name 
“Ak Metchet.” Translated, it means “White Church.” 

Not far from it, our ancestors settled the German village that we are 
speaking of on May 4, 1884. It was also given the name “Ak Metchet.” It 
was called “The Community of Christ.” 

The following is a “Jubilee Poem” for the fiftieth anniversary of the 
unyielding survival of the community and of the village, Ak Metchet. It 
was put into verse by Gustav Toews (the younger) according to the ma- 
terial and information that he collected. It was memorized and recited, 
in honor of God, before the anniversary community by the youth of the 
choir on May 4, 1934. 
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ALEX QUIRING: 


Their throne is not among the principalities 
Nor in the purple gowns of power. 

They let no swords flash. 

No army guards them. 


The church of God was born, 

Founded by the Only Son. 

They have chosen the Word as their shield, 
The Truth is their holy throne. 


On the silken shores of splendor 
A new paradise emerged. 

There, they were not invited. 

To the north, their steps were sure. 
They welcomed the dark woods. 
They slept on deserted shores. 
They sat at the feet of their Lord, 
And listened to him speak. 


The hand of the master artist 

Had nothing to do her adornment. 

The intelligent and discerning minds 
Did not participate in her powerlessness 
Through deceitful mockery. 

She has blessed today’s children. 

Unjust cursing was never repaid in kind. 


Often wandering, outcast, they followed 
As a poor pilgrim through the world. 
Like their Lord, the Great Divine, 

They had no shelter and no tent. 

But they sang wonderful songs. 

The cottages were filled with harmony. 
Enemies dropped their weapons 

When the sound penetrated their hearts. 


SONG: “WE CAN HELP BUILD ZION.” 
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OTTO SCHMIDT: “WELCOME POEM” 


Now, Give thanks to our most high God. 
To You, love, honor and praise. 

To us, He has proven his grace abundantly. 
Here in this small village 

Fifty years have passed. 

For God it is only a short time. 

But for people who are often afraid, 

It is a small eternity. 


Fifty years have elapsed 

Since we arrived here. 

Where our undaunted parents 

Escaped under God’s hand 

And fashioned these humble dwellings. 
Where they lived according to convictions 
That had been robbed of them elsewhere. 


Our everlasting God has carried us 
Faithfully for fifty years. 

And even in the worst days 

He helped us in every emergency. 
Even if we wrestled with the enemy, 
When we met their bitter mockery, 
When they brandished their weapons, 
God's love did not cease. 
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THE FIRST SECTION: 


The story of how our ancestors, for the sake of their faith, migrated to 
another country and place. 


HEINRICH TOEWS: 


Yes, in order to keep the faith 
We should stand steadfast. 

And just as the beloved ancients, 
We left our fair homeland. 


So let us turn our gaze today 

To where our faith was born. 
Before we were alien, 

Pinched off, ridiculed, and burned. 


Where our forefathers were led to the execution place, 
To the cruelest Martyrdom. 

Where the fires were stoked, 

And our ancestors were disgracefully butchered. 

They were not allowed any rights. 

Yet their duties were great. 

So they fled from Holland. 

Eastward, Germany was their goal. 


With nothing but debt 

Why did our fathers 

have to move from this place? 

Why were they no longer tolerated? 

Did you not hear? 

What authorities ordered this? 

Did they disturb the rich like many others in those days? 


No they wanted only a fresh foundation for Christ’s Church 
And Christ's teaching. 

Because they could not find 

What was comforting for the soul. 

Yes, they were looking for and demanded 

Pure truth without deceit. 

What they only required 

Was the Holy Bible. 
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Yes, they also suffered much 

And lost many possessions. 

But they requested help from Jesus 
Through His blood already shed. 


On account of the deep wounds of Jesus 
His goodness overflows. 

Even in the heaviest hours 

Stream joy and courage. 


HANS TOWS: 


Christians should never swear and oath. 
If their no is no, and yes is yes 

Then there will be no scandals, 
Although wrong is often done. 


Don't just practice love. 

That's easy for any man. 

Do good even to your enemies. 
Then you practice the will of Christ. 
The fact that Christ is not dead 

Is also found in the Bible. 


Because the world is full of great evil, 
Yes, like Christ, be tranquil and mild. 
Beaten, spat upon and mocked on high, 
Upon us we took Him as a model. 

Our forerunners recognized 

That we should be the same as Him. 
That God gave himself to this light. 
And, this we now firmly hold. 


Was it because of their obligation? 

Yes, they could not argue that 

It was wicked for them 

To inflict death or pain on others in battle. 


Therefore they suffered flogging, 

Yes, even to death. 

But Jesus helped the elders in the wilderness 
According to their need. 

Yes, the reward for suffering 

For Jesus is more than all the world. 
Namely, it is His crown of life 

In the sanctified Heavenly Tabernacle. 
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So looking at these crowns, 

It shows they trusted in Jesus 

That eastward was an open door. 
Thus in Germany 

Were our parents now. 

For a short time they were permitted, 
And acquired, a faithful rest. 


HELENE BERGMANN: 


God brings the highest honor 

To look on their faithfulness. 

And with the water wrung from the land 
God blessed them again. 

Even their diligence and effort 

Was respected far and wide. 

That’s why they did recover 

And were also promised safety. 


But people will only dwell peacefully 
Where there are friends of the faith. 
Since Satan must hurry 

And sow weeds together with seed, 
Thus it came about to our beloved. 


Also in this Fatherland 

No one went unchallenged. 

Yes, they were persecuted for their position. 
Men confined them anew. 

Yes, they were stripped of their civil liberties. 


But here was some loyalty, 

And they did not go into battle. 

Rather they suffered, fasted, and tolerated. 
When the murder weapons were drawn. 
They did not fault themselves against God. 
It was an honest struggle. 


For as long as possible 

They remained loyal to the state. 
But they also took up 

Their walking staff anew. 

Yes, the heroes of the faith 

Were not tolerated long here. 
And even if they were not guilty, 
They hurried onwards. 
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HELENE WALL: 


In just the same manner as Jesus 
Migrated from one place to place 

We also were despised 

By sticking to his word. 

Christians have always suffered 

Here in this wicked world. 

But the suffering brings joy 

And it is Jesus who will provide relief. 


And also our fathers 

Held their faith in God. 

As before, and later as well, 

He showed them a place to dwell. 

Yes, they went to the East again. 

This time their goal was Russia. 

There was a Trakt 

Where they could obtain religious freedom. 


KATHE BERGMANN: 


From the start, it was a bit lonely here. 
But soon, and together, 

They founded a charming home. 

But this period only lasted twenty-six years. 
And again, there were dangers 

To the holy defense of freedom. 
Eighteen hundred seventy-four 

Gave a new service law. 

Our fathers viewed this 

As fatal to our status. 

Again, there was a replay 

For the existing faithful. 

But they turned their eyes upward 
“Lord, let us not be destroyed.” 


But to no earthly good 

We mourned and trembled 

And excited the minds of those 

Who believed their faith would be taken. 
Therefore many left. 

Because there was no escape, 

And in order to win freedom, 

They next went to America. 
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CORNELIUS WALL: 


Our forefathers, however, 

Looked outward toward the East, 

Just as they had in Germany and Holland. 
There they believed they would be rewarded 
For their patient suffering. 

And God showed the deportees 

Also the right man. 

The property before the Czar 

Led us to Turkestan. 

In Eighteen hundred eighty 

We made ourselves ready for travel. 

And by July the third 

We were already in the wagon train. 

This trip to Tashkent took fifteen long weeks. 
Whereas they often went without much 
And lowered their tired and languid gaze. 


They were not of one opinion. 

There was so much clouded judgment. 
But each would always agree 

That the others were still well-liked. 
One lived for others. 

Each gave out his last, 

And mustered the courage to trek. 

Yes, it strengthened the heart and mind. 


Still in the same year 

Came another ten families 

In which they were first received. 
Yes, that was a Joyous day. 

Then the last wagon train went 

A year later on the unbroken path. 
They crossed road and bridge 

In eighteen-hundred and eighty one. 


Though many were persecuted for the Father, 
There they often held firm. 

Yet, no one can always see 

Betrayal from the arch-enemy. 

And where he obstructs faith, 

Yes, God is there to stop him. 

Because he prefers to mislead, 

Evil men set traps. 
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ANNA WALL: 


Our forefathers also met manifold obstacles; 
And left many graves on the side of the path. 
And so in time came Kaufman's body. 
Kolwakowski was now in office! 

Where it what was once light, 

Now it became a dark time. 


So they could not remain 

In Tashkent and Kaplanbeck; 

That's why you continued the call to drive ahead. 
But where? You went to the bek. 

Indeed, many thought Bukhara 

Was the right refuge. 

But they had their goal in mind 

And continued their drive anew. 


What do we now? Was this way 
Not a vain empty delusion? 

Was the whole journey done 
Without God's Will? 

Oh, that was the prayer that rang 
And you called day and night 
‘Lord, hear us, give us your victory. 
We also have to be vigilant! 


ELISE WALL: 


Yes, God often left us alone. 

But not because he loves us not 
No, he does it only for our trust, 
Whereby he checks our faith. 
Who has the faith of Job, 

And as you now see, 

Received the longed-for haven. 


Yes, our forefathers knew fairly soon 
That our God was true. 

And, they saw how even later 

You were continually adopted anew! 
After all, where the greatest hardship 
And where darkness is all around 
God is close and gives us security. 
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Our loved ones learned this 

Shortly after paying a fee. 

Yet, after they were banished by bek 
God showed them a door! 

Yes, if God punishes his student 

He helps collapse our own will. 

Satan always likes to boldly dare us 
When there is an obstacle in our way. 


MARGARETE TOWS: 


So God showed our fathers 

The way to the Khan, 

Who gave us a kindly look 

And invited us to journey to his land. 
It was very cumbersome 

Going on camels through sand, 

And no less dangerous. 

We often traveled on steep faces of rock. 
But despite all of the perils 

That often threatened 

Our forefathers in the desert, 

God preserved them. 

They survived despite distress. 

Under His shelter and shield 

They were safe and sure. 

And despite all the enemy's storms 
You did hold to the old way. 


With our city’s river, 

The Amu Darya, so close 

You were not defeated 

By frustration in the desert. 
Now drawing water, 

Which, after driving in the sand 
And its great foreign troubles, 
Was quite refreshing. 


Finally tired from the journey, 
Tired of the long drive, 

And yet wonderful path, 
Where they kept to the Lord, 
They landed after two years 
And three months in Lausan. 
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Thanks to God, that in danger 

He has done so much good. 

Here at Lausan they wanted peace 
And to live without interference 

As well as have a home. 

It was their anointed belief. 

But how is it that people often think 
‘By the by, it must go well’ 

But the Lord directs otherwise, 

And we often do not understand Him. 


Thus, some of our loved ones 

Eloquently searched for God in their prayers; 
“Why must we be so distressed?’ 

Asked one, “Will our faith stand 

The predatory attacks?’ 

They have suffered many unspeakable things 
But the worst of all was 

The murder of a brother. 


However, they could not rob us 
Also of our beleaguered plight. 
Yes, we stayed with His faith. 
Shed blood brings death. 
Christ’s arms are not iron 

Or even made from steel. 
Nonetheless, it proves 

Their prayers brought great help. 


JUSTINE RIESEN: 


Yes, God proved faithful 

In those days, when you were so distressed. 
The heart guides us 

To Eighteen hundred and eighty one. 

On January, eight days and twenty 

Help came from the Khan. 

Under his protection they turned 

He took away from the danger. 


After all, the help came from above 
Though it was carried out by the Khan. 
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So that year, we praised God 

That He has faithfully transported us. 

Fifty years we are allowed to teach the psalm 
With our relationship to God. 

With our ears, we hear 

How well You meant. 


Lots of us have many stories 

Of what the Father has done. 

However they chose you, 

And you yourself received them. 

Worship and praise and thanksgiving and honor to You 
For bringing us Your grace. 

We also ask you that you hear: 


The choir sings: 
“Bless Also Our path!” and “Borne Upon Eagle's Wings” 
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THE SECOND SECTION 


Now we will listen to how our forefathers brought us away from the village 
on the Lausan River to the duke’ place. 


ANNA NACHTIGAL: 


Now our forefathers believed the target was achieved 
After such long and arduous travel. 

Here we wanted to live according to Jesus’ will: 
Patient and defenseless, quiet and still. 


But as we have already heard, 

They were completely trapped by robbery and murder. 
Finally, the Khan learned of their situation 

And sent a posse of his men for their protection. 


By now their fortunes had turned, 

And the thieves slowly turned back. 

But the prince of the country soon realized 
That we could not stay here in the long run. 


FRANZ PAULS: 


Hence our fathers went to this place, 
Where God receives our grateful devotion. 
Yes, here in the garden planted with trees, 
With land surrounded by fortified walls: 


Here our forefathers lived with some effort, 
And Jesus helped give us the courage to thrive. 
Because, what we now see as very fertile land 
Was only desert, salt, and countryside. 


There were also some doubts, 

Was this the Lord’s correct path? 

Since from the outset it was difficult, 
And often required sacrifice and death. 


But God the Father brought us here. 

He was also Merciful in the dark night. 
Even when we saw nothing but ruin 

Hs divine help came, often unexpectedly. 
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MARIE EWERT: 


So it came to our forefathers in need 

Who sighed, often saying: ‘Where will we find bread?’ 
The princes, officials and the rich in the country 
Made themselves known to our parents. 


Our mothers and sisters stitched with diligence, 

And were sure to pick a fair price. 

Our fathers and brothers became known as carpenters. 
They were desired often in this country. 


Thus, our fathers took care to work in affliction. 
The question was less about bread, 

Rather Satan, we must confess. 

Our fathers were willingly seen wavering in faith. 


God is the maker of honor and glory 

That he will have in his heavenly sanctuary. 
Yes, God’s word is still pure 

Oh let us be grateful to him. 


Thus we could live by faith in God 

Who gave us freedom to serve him in this place. 
Prior to hunger and poverty, in misery and distress, 
The Lord protected us until the World War roared. 


Chorus: “I will sing to the Lord!” 
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THE THIRD SECTION 


We deal with the events and guidance at the places of God, until today. 


JUSTINE WALL: 


The world did not note what was coming. 

It was like it was in peaceful slumber. 

Until suddenly a terrible judgment sounded 
And brought unspeakable grief. 


Rulers sounded the call to battle. 

The father, the son and the servant were forced 
To go out into the bloody battles, 

To disdain the life of others. 


There were many tears, much misery and pain, 
A departure for many more. 

It also broke many loving hearts into sorrow 
Because their beloved never returned. 


Many remained in the bloody battle of war. 
Even in the death rattle, they thought of home. 
‘Why do they fight against their brothers?’ 
They ask themselves in ballads. 


HERMAN NACHTIGAL: 


But here in the desert, where God had driven 
Our fathers many years ago, 

Here, you experienced barely anything. 

God turned the dangers from you. 


But one thing saddened our village. 
A much loved uncle.’ 

Was sent bound in chains 

On his way back from Germany. 


1. Emil Riesen. 
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ANNA PAULS: 


So we had tranquility until February, 

One thousand nine hundred and fifteen. 

Oh, that was for many a sad year. 

Yes we have seen a lot of misfortune. 

The enemy’s army consisted of the Yomuden 

They did not want Europeans in the whole country. 
They even wanted destroy many of us. 

Thus it surely rang in our courts of law. 


Oh brother and sisters, let us not forget 

The hours where we wrestled in fear, 

Before our souls stepped before God’s judgment seat, 
When we were trembling with fear and hesitation, 
Jesus reminded us of our duty. 

Oh brother and sisters, let us not forget, 

Because Jesus wants to draw us to Him. 

So let us flee from sin. 


Then we thought, we will all join together. 

We sped in flight to God's house. 

We all expected it to mean our death. 

We lingered there a long time. 

The brethren held each others hands. 

Bonds that had been loosened were reaffirmed anew. 
God renewed in your hearts 

Endurance, love and fidelity. 


God is so gracious and loving. 

He bowed down with mercy. 

They, the Yomuden were defeated, 

And we gained our freedom again 

The Europeans came back into the country, 


We had been known by those who were here previously 
So God gave us our lives through a new people. 


HELENE DAU: 


Even so, the danger was not quite over. 
Because we stayed alive 

They believed we are united 

With gangs driven to espionage. 

Therefore, the Cossacks stormed our houses, 
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They searched our parlors and bedrooms. 
Rifles they demanded from us 
And some they obtained. 


So we can see it is not worth it 

For a people called “defenseless” to have weapons. 
Therefore God often carried us strictly to judgment. 
Brother, let us understand. 

See how Christ always forgives us. 

How he practices compassion instead of rejection. 
Oh, how we want to love Him intimately 

Let us practice humility and faithfulness. 


ELSA PAULS: 


And so, our lives were spared for another two years. 
In nineteen hundred and seventeen 

The Russian Emperor was dethroned. 

So much mischief happened afterward. 


The Russian soldiers now moved away from here. 
Duty and obedience they each carried to the grave. 
There were no other Europeans here. 

Only we remained, a small and defenseless group. 


Now, the Yomuden made a Khan for themselves. 
For us, there were new concerns. 

We begged the high officials, even our Prince, 
To save the life of the Germans. 


And once again we believe that Jesus 
Lovingly protected us during the hazard. 
They gave us promises. 

We were allowed to live as the “defenseless.” 


FRITZ EWERT: 


But what would our lives involve? 

We were suffering from hunger and need. 

For seventeen and eighteen water was very scarce. 
There was some anxiety. 

Though you worked hard your reward stayed the same. 
Through this, poverty increased significantly. 

But the wealthier brothers helped 
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The poorer through donations. 
It was also in the eighteenth year that the Prince” 
Was treacherously stabbed by murderers. 


Now the security, which we as you know, 

That we received from him was broken. 

Often he had arranged for our work and bread. 
‘What will become of us?’ asked one. He is dead. 
But Jesus is the safe conductor. 

Again he graciously helped us. 


ELISE MANDLER: 


But suddenly the wicked power was defeated; 
Even our country, here in the desert. 

In the spirit we saw a complete night 

The whole country completely devastated. 

It was nineteen hundred and twenty. 

It was January, with frost and cold. 

We gathered to bring freedom to the poor, 
But unfortunately, it did not succeed. 


With anxious eyes, we looked outside. 

The future seemed dark and mournful. 

The faith in Jesus that saves us’ 

Seemed scoffing and ghoulish. 

And we truly trembled before their screams. 
But we prayed to Jesus, the Lord who is with us. 
He gave us our faith 

And did not leave it for the enemy to steal. 


SARA PAULS: 


Now you see beloved, the enemy can never 
Stand against the Savior of the World. 

He remains the winner, He remains the hero. 
They walked in defiance. 

They committed wicked atrocities. 

Though laws were made to benefit us, 

As a minority we have to believe, 

That they robbed others entirely. 


2. Khan Isfandiyar, September 17, 1918. 
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Oh isn't this astonishing and miraculous? 

The fact that we enjoy these privileges? 

Recognize this grace, look toward the goal. 

See that we did not suffer the scourging. 

Oh see God's love, which is wonderful. 

For fourteen years in our school homes and church, 
Despite the efforts of the enemies, 

We withdrew in our faith. 


Oh brother and sisters, I urge you to 

Clasp hands with the believers. 

Think of the Savior of love, 

And the peace that Satan cannot steal! 

The power belongs to him. The kingdom is his as well. 
Like yesterday, so today, and for all the time, 
Contemplate and praise the Lord; 

The powerful King of Glory. 


Community sings: “Praise the Lord, The Powerful King of Honor!” 


ANNA JANTZEN: 


When the righteous triumph, 

There is great elation. 

But when the wicked rise to power, 

Men go into hiding.’ 

Just as Israel’s king wrote, so it is today. 

The world is pushed by godless rulers 

Who brutalize humanity. 

The weak are threatened with harm everywhere. 


Even our Uzbek neighbors, who had otherwise done nothing, 
Became addicted to robbing and stealing. 

Due to this stronghold, as in the days to come 

We have been carried through these trials. 


GUSTAV SCHMIDT: 


One thousand nine hundred and twenty-four 

All the people collected together for the insurgency. 
Yomuden, Uzbeck, a whole entire mob 

Surrounded Khiva on the eleventh of January. 


3. Proverbs 28:12. 
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But soon the insurgency was defeated again. 
A cruel court then followed; 

So many lives were broken, 

Whether guilty or not guilty. 


Even Germans came to us in the same years. 

It was the twenty-ninth of February. 

The captain Batalof came with two hundred men. 
It made everyone tremble, as we know today. 


From afar we heard the clip clop of their horses. 
Some of us saw in the spirit their own graves. 
They came near our village and paused. 

What we had done other than being defenseless? 


WILHELM EWERT: 


They gathered us in the school. 

We were watched over by guards inside and outside 
‘Give us your weapons, ordered the man. 

He pulled a revolver on us in anger. 


We brought forward what we owned. 

But they were not satisfied. 

The chief purpose of the search was to find more guns 
‘Without hesitation, bring them forward quickly: 


But since we had none, the officer went mad 

As you all know the horror of the eight men, 

‘Will you not comply? Make yourselves willing: 
‘There are only minutes, your time is running short!’ 


Everyone knows this experience well, 
How they would have loved to kill us. 
Certain people swore an oath to God. 


PETER EWERT: 


Even as we are so threatened, 

Let us praise the Highest for His everlasting loyalty. 
Yes, Jesus, how we want more from Thee. 

Turn us from danger, do not let it happen! 


And God tends to be merciful to sinners. 

We then heard the lions-of-war soften. 

They soon moved on; we counted ourselves among the living. 
Yet many Uzbeks were killed. 
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Here let us stop for a short time. 

Back in the days behind us see 

How have we lived. What do we praise? 
Are we lukewarm to new dangers? 


A SHORT INTERMISSION 


ELIES PAULS: 


We saw more of God’s hands when 

He protected five brothers who went through the fire‘ 
It was in December, do you remember? 

One thousand nine hundred and twenty-six, 

The robbers took a pledge to establish security for all 
For one thousand rubles. 

Two sons of our fathers also joined. 

Oh What grief this brought into it all 

For their mother and father. 

With this knowledge, where was our courage? 

And what feelings animated us then 

When we saw our brothers as robbers? 

The community raised the ransom, 

The community that is right in Christ's spirit. 

Oh let us also, in joy and sorrow 

And with all solemnity, hold our community together. 


JUSTINE DAU: 


After the robbery, we sent the money. 
But suddenly the robbers took to their heels, 
And bullets roared through the air. 


The lives of the brothers were at stake 
Yet every shot missed its goal 

The robbers fled, but our brothers 
Settled down to earth in Suareck.° 


That was their rescue. They were spared. 
Only they had to divulge the robbers’ hideout. 
But they indeed reaped what they sowed. 
Where you have fled from, so you will return. 


4. Herman Pauls, Jacob Dau, David Dau, Johann Ewert, and Aron Ewert. 


5. David Dau and Aron Ewert. cua 
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A long tribunal was held in Tashauz, 

But this did not change what had happened. 

Three weeks passed until they came home. 

They were allowed to enjoy the circle of loved ones. 


ABSALON PAULS: 


Then in Autumn of the year twenty-seven 

Some nearby were robbed completely. 

It was in September. 

They took Horse, blanket and money from two brothers.° 
They got nothing more. 


PETER NACHTIGAL: 


In the year twenty-eight, indeed in February,’ 
Again, great danger accompanied 
a brother’s return. 


The robbers even came into the houses 

And parlors of three neighbors. 

They threatened to break the windows and doors. 
One also fired a shot to scare us. 

But this was unnecessary, because Christ 

Teaches love, not death in such neediness. 


Thus, the robbers soon moved from this place. 

They also took three horses. 

The houses looked devastated, so sad and empty. 

But through God's blessing, their belongings were replaced.* 


RUDOLF PAUL: 


Then again, it was already in late November” 

In the year twenty-nine. Oh what horrors we saw! 
The robbers found us anew. 

But this time, they broke into the Loepps. 


6. Heinz Schmidt and Emil Riesen. 
7. February 27, 1928. 


8. This happened at the homes of Elder Jacob Quiring, Chief Elder Otto Toews and 
Preacher Schmidt. 


9. November 20, 1929. 
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They took clothes and linen 

But they were not very skillful. 

So we remained wel] despite all this hardship, 
And commend and thank our merciful God. 


ARON EWERT: 


On New Year's night, Nineteen hundred thirty, 
When we thought no one would rob and steal, 
Robbers broke in our superintendent's 

House and yard, just as they had two years earlier. 


BORIS PAULS: 


Then also in October Nineteen-hundred thirty,’° 
As the evening came, several robbers 

Openly called for one thousand rubles. 

Make no mistake, their demands were strict. 


But we let them have two hundred rubles. 

Even though eight hundred remained 

Then turned friendly, and were grateful to get away from here. 
Our money was less, but not our prayers. 


The way to God is often marvelously steep. 

Yet it should only serve for our salvation. 

So let those of us who are faithful and suffering 
Be ready to praise and be thankful. 


His yoke is so gentle, and His load is light. 
Because he also sustains us, and promises to help, 
Oh may we all be quite humble and childlike 

In obedience to our Father in Heaven. 


Chorus: “Oh My People, Take Heart” 


HERMAN PAULS: 


Why our fathers arrived here 
And from where they once came, 
That is sufficently established. 
We have already heard. 


10. October 2 & 10, 1930. 
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11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


The who seek freedom from military service 

Often leave the home they love. 

What they had hoped for, they found here in the desert 
And landed on the safest shore. 


GUSTAV NACHTIGAL: 


So we lived quietly and undisturbed until 

Autumn of the year twenty-five.'! 

Since then it has seemed as if our peace 

Has weighed on many sincere hearts. 

Before, when the War Department mustered our men, 
We took a paper to the registrar. 

We heard now that our men 

Must go into military service. 


However, our vows would not allow this. 
We need to completely avoid the service. 
Thus we took our case before the court.” 
The only honor was for God our Savior. 
Despite our lack of knowledge, 

We were dismissed as before. 

Our husbands also believe it is 

Because no one can steal our faith. 


ALEXANDER DAU: 


In the next year, we had to obtain 

This freedom for fifteen new men. 

Afterward they received freedom from service 

after going before the tribunal in Urgench."” 

But suddenly, on the twelfth of October, they ordered 
Every man born between 1901-1904 to report. 

But after a week they were freed quite unexpectedly.'* 


September 30, 1925. 
November 20, 1925. 
March 4, 1926. 

December 15, 1926. 
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In the month of December two more men were mustered.!° 
They again went before the court. 

And of course they were freed of military duty. 

But the calls to service did not cease. 


Because of this, the village sent two men to Moscow!® 
The board there was happy and gracious to them. 

But they called for evidence 

Of our special way. 


HERMAN EWERT: 


We pointed them to the Mennonite Committee on Church Affairs’” 
Because no one else shares our position. 

We gave the leaders in Moscow the document 

That let them officially know our position. 

When were threatened occasionally by enemies, 

We came, but not in obvious distress. 

Because Jesus is also strong in times of dispute. 

He was our constant support. 


HELENE PAULS: 


So today we look back in faith 

At the fifty years that have elapsed. 

We can only speak of blessing and fortune, 

And loyalty in the midst of danger, 

That Our gracious and eternal God has given us. 
Although we have not always kept His word, 

He has given us much love and grace. 
Therefore, He receives the highest praise. 


Oh, what depth of richness we have 

With God’s wisdom and knowledge. 

How he leads us through need is sometimes incomprehensible, 
And no one investigates the matter. 

Oh, let us also trust Him in faith, 

And let us see him in our various joys and sorrows. 


15. Willy Loepp and Abram Janzen. 
16. Emil Riesen and Otto Schmidt. 
17. KEK: Kommission fiir Kirchenangelegenheiten. 
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Our Father in heaven 
Has promised loyalty and love. 


But as we know, we have little power. 
However, the enemy is crafty and mean. 

So let us look to Jesus alone. 

He is and remains powerful. 

So Jesus sends us out like sheep 

In order to be defenseless living in the world. 
Oh, keep His word in patience. 

Through this, we remain in God’s bounty. 


Chorus sings: “The Pearly Gates Stand Open” 
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FINAL POEM 


ELIES BERGMANN: 


Faith only! 

Believe only what God promised. 

It will surely come at last. 

His promise is like a mountain, 

And his word is solid as a rock. 

Now you may still do not understand it all, 
But you can feel it already. 

And your faith brings you blessings, 

If you bring the crown of honor. 


God's ways are wonderful. 
Lovingly, He leads us on. 

He leads you on narrow ridges, 
But eventually guides you home. 


Oh then you are forever blessed 

When you are close to your Lord. 
Bring cheerful praise and thanksgiving 
For your faithful and happy service. 


Oh, it is worthwhile to struggle here 
Our time is brief, then we are drawn 
Toward life in the land of Glory. 


Let us now rise hand in hand 
This narrow course upward 
Soon we land, there above 

In the blessed Canaan. 


Yes, renew our faithfulness. 

Praises and fame to you, 

Oh Son of God 

I want to praise you once we are up there 
Standing glorified before your throne 
Amen. 


Copied by Otto Schmidt, sent to him by Gerhard Hams. 
August 18, 1971. 
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Es War Einmal 


HE FOLLOWING POEM WAS written in a Soviet prison by Otto Toews, 
the last administrator of Ak Metchet. It first appeared in print in the 


May 13, 1937 issue of Der Herold, a German-language newspaper pub- 
lished for Mennonite families living in the United States. It was submitted 
for publication by Peter Nachtigal of Reedley, California. Many thanks to 
Mark Jantzen of Bethel College who provided this translation. 


ONCE UPON A TIME 


At the edge of the Kara Kum desert 
Far off in Uzbek land 

Hemmed in by lakes and salted earth 
A little village did stand. 


This village, Ak-Metchet called, 
Had endured for fifty years 
And in the wider world 

It was only known to a few. 


Those who lived here all that time 

Were called Mennonites. 

They served the Lord through joy and sorrow 
As he permitted both to come. 


In the beginning life was rather hard 
And scarce the daily bread 

But diligence and work increasingly 
Chased off all sense of want. 
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God's blessing also did not fail 

So that as the time passed 

What in some houses was barely enough 
Turned into modest prosperity. 


Even some refugees found sanctuary here 
From that large number who 

Were hounded out of house and farm 
And land! Once upon a time! 


On holidays at that place, 

On Sundays too was rest. 

We gathered around the word of God 
In the house of worship! Ready 


Now to hear of courage, comfort, strength 
And from that source to draw, 

Also to praise our God who had created all 
As our fathers had done before us. 


Any number of prayers arose to God 
And hymns too many to count 

Were sung by congregation and the choir 
But now it’s - Once upon a time! 


Here came the youth to be baptized 
And also the groom and bride 

So that in their further life 

They might be blessed and wed. 


The marriage covenant made at the altar 
Held even when a crisis came! 

And where it was indeed broken 

It was through death alone. 


Those who departed to the Lord 
From this earthly valley 

They too were remembered in 
Word and song ~ Once upon a time! 


And in the school here in this place 
The youth learned joyfully 

Folk proverbs and Bible verses, 
Hymns to praise the Lord. 
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Reading, writing, arithmetic were also 
Fun for the kids 

And the small bunch sang 

From the bottom of their hearts! 


And during recess, then they played 
Oh, what a joy to see, 

There flew the ball into the goal. 

It was a delightful time. 


Quarrels and arguments could not thrive 
Among the pupils there. 

Here discipline and order ruled the day 
But today it’s - Once upon a time! 


The taxes that the state required 

Were promptly paid on time 

And therefore the village was well praised 
And had some privileges. 


And in those fifty years 
No one ended up in court. 
The lawyers’ shiftiness 
Was not required here. 


For the local self-government elected 

The people as one pleased, 

But never strangers, just our own 

And that worked out real fine. 

And if you ask today, where is this village, 
How many inhabitants does it have, 

All of them, young and old, are simply gone 
That little village was only once upon a time. 
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Mennonite migration route to Central Asia, 1880-1884 
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Ak Metchet, 1935 
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